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ETH an account of the 
Norse and Slavic races 
I now complete, in the 
first part of te current 
volume, the discussion 
of the TEU TONG PEO- 
PLES. Such has been 

the importance of the race that it has long 

occupied our attention, but not longer 

Enametbe Witerest of the subject tas 

seemed to demand. ‘Teutonism in one 

-form or other tends to predominance in 

“modern history. We may not clearly 

‘discover whether or not the Germanic 
element in the civilization of the present 
century is destined to rise to such su- 
premacy as to overshadow the rest; but 
there are indications pointing to such a 
Conclusion Of afiairs: ‘True, it 1s not 
the Teutonic part pure and simple that 
leads the existing races of mankind; for 
that part is not sufficiently aggressive 
to take the world for its inheritance. 
But the modified Teutonism of the Eng- 
lish races seems to portend the suprem- 
aey Cf the same im the twentieth century. 

Whe general view of the Norse races 
reveals an aspect somewhat different 

from that presented by the same stock a 
thousand years ago. At that time the 
peoples of the Baltic and the North sea 
gave token of a purpose to possess them- 
selves of the better parts of Europe. The 
Norman element spread in this direction 
and in that, incorporating with itself the 
other elements,of race-life in the West, 
and taking on new forms of develop- 
ment. It can hardly be said that within 
the last three centuries the Scandinavian 
races are less powerful and fecund than 
they were in the earlier Middle Ages: 
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but they have become less aggressive, 
and have diffused themselves abroad 
with a mild force little analogous to the 
vehemernce of the Old Norse. 

Quite unlike this order of development 
ip thator Tip Divs. 
issued with violence and threatening de- 


These races have 


meanor upon the Eastern frontiers of 
lntope, They fave miultiphed and or- 
eamzed and civilized to the extent of 
changing the whole constitution of Eu- 
ropean ethnography and history. The 
@rowih of the Russian race has been, 
within the current cent, something 
phenomenal, 1 have attempted in this 
NolMine 10 delineate the leadimne teattres 
im the ethnic life of the Slaws, and to 
point out with some fullness those qual- 
ities upon which the power and promise 
Di ihe ticesdepend. We Siall tind the 
Slavs to be widely diffused throughout 
Northeastern Europe, and to have an 
elLugieoveray of 10-siiall Extentin the 
Commies denned ac Tentonic,. “Phere 1s 
A amaifest tendency of the Slavs to 
spread abroad into foreign countries. 


PAMerica, Wiclit/ tae Current period, has 


received and is still receiving from this 
Source a considerable element of her 
foreign populations. 

With the discussion of the Slavic race 
we conclude the Aryan or Indo-Euro- 
pean division of mankind. This division, 
however, is not conterminous with the 
Pidds- races. > Ihe latter extend to the 
inclusion of both the Semitic and the 
Hamitie divisions of the race. To the 
SEMITES we next turn attention, and 
Causider them from their ongin in tie 
Mesopotamian countries to their latest 
developments in Arabia, and as a dif- 


(111) 


IV 


fused stock of Hebrews throughout the 
world. 

The Semitic races began to display 
their forte and capacity im the valleys of 
the Euplirates and the Jigris. ‘There 
they parted into two divisions, of which 
the elder branch occupied the low-lying 
country about the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It yas here that the 
Chaldiean people ¢merged from the pre- 
Historie night and plamied one of tlie 
oldest civilizations of mankind. The 
descendants of the Arphaxad race spread 
through the alluvial region referred to 
and into the surrounding countries. 
its eastward 10) tie 


extended sway 


Susianian mountains and southwestward | 
far into the desert countries of Arabia. | 


The Chaldeans built creat cities, learned 
the arts, iivented imanufactures opened 
the ways Of Commerce, warred witli ui 


known taces of half-barbarians round: 
about, laid the foundations of natural 


science, studied the stars. 

The other branch of the elder Semites 
was the race of Asshur. 
Of its ascéndency was on the Upper 
Weis, 100 thereast “Vie 
exolition at fenith ‘overtepped tlie 
ancient people oi the plain, Zo ethane 
development ensued; which from its 
historical importance may be compared 


Assyrian 


Tt 


aneient | 


The beginning 


with the Medo-Persian power in Asia. 


and the rise of the Greco-Roman race | 


in Europe, We lave attempted im ius 
volume to delineate the race life of the 
old Aramzeans in their two divisions of 
Chaldees and Assyrians; also, to sketch 
the character of the modern peoples de- 
scendent from the ancient raees, 

After the Aramaic, the Hebraic divi- 
sion of the Semites next claims attention. 
This stock of mankind has a conspieuous 
place among the 
Asia. 


peoples of Western | 
For a brief period its political | of the ARABIANS. 
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Attention Gr Several faces: 10 Fite 
scene of its development at the easter 
extreme of the Mediterranean. But ihe 
rise of the Hebrews fo historic impor- 
tance was brief and impermanent, Onis: 
for a-sliort period did the-HMebrew state 
remain as a eompetitor for historical 
freciminenes, “Lhe the tice bean to 
decline from its civil station, but retained 


the 


its interest from another point of view. 
lit the stidy of the peoples detmediac 
memitio we ehall find a larce imeacimme 
Gf iiterest arising front the- tict mia 
they, more than any others, have been 
the originators of the prevalent forms of 
religion. This may not perhaps be said, 
if we consider relicions according to the 
numbers respectively professing them. 
But it 1s certamly time, it mee estinidte 
religious institutions according to their 


rank and wportance. 


Out of Semitic originals the great re- 
ligious institutions of Europe and Amer- 
IGA. heme descended. 
when the diffusion of Christianity was 
broadened to include Northern Africa 
and several important regions in the 
Haste From this wider extent it retined 
into Europe proper and to those coun- 
tries avhieh Europe has peopled. In 
these the derived form of ‘ihe ancients 
Semitic faith has beeome intensified and 


‘There was a tiie 


fixed asa part of current civilization. 

In other particulars the Semitic races 
are not to be set in comparison with 
the Indo-Europeans. ‘The former have 
shown but small capacity as a governing 
and controlling force among the nations. 
The Hebraic division we shall find to 
have lest its nationality, Dut to jaye 
retained a great name among all the 
eivilized peoples of the world. 

After the Hebrews we pass, im) tite 
next place, to an account of the race lire 
These constiinie 16 


and historical rank was such as to draw |! last of the three major divisions of the 
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Semitic peoples. 


youngesu of the three branches of the | 
Their distribution is suf-| 


ancient race. 
ficiently indicated by their name. Their 


character in general is a striking illustra- 


tion of the mutual relations of race and 
country. The Arabians have been de- 
veloped under conditions which have 
tended most strongly to make them 
wwhat they are. but before tlese con- 
ditions the race itself had the potency 
of a certain evolution which could be 
satisfied only under such environment as 
is present in the Arabian peninsula. 

Unlike the Hebrews, the Arabs have 
aietid -Oreiiel sow, 81) 1s a Trecion 
strongly defined from all the surround- 
ing countries. Itis held in on almost 
every border by oceans and seas and 
deserts. Within these limits the Arabian 
branch of mankind has taken a native 
course of development, and has followed 
it with little impediment from about the 
beginning of our era to the present day. 
The evolution of the race, however, has 
Het OM theewicle been cle of Great 
promise or success, 

Where wae time extendine froin the 
elchth tomehe jiwellth “century, when 
Arabian civilization shone with great 
fister throwehont the East. ‘The rise of 
Mohammedanism was one of the most 
extraordinary movements of mankind. 
No other division of the human family 
has been at any time more profoundly 
stirred to the depths of its nature or 
more deeply inspired with new and vig- 
orous ideas than were the Arabs on the 
apparition of their Prophet. Suddenly 
there was manifested an extraordinary 
activity and effervescence, first in 
Arabia and afterward throughout a large 
section of the East. If the early prom- 
ise of Islam could have been fulfilled; 
ieiie tery impulses under «which the 
new faith began to diffuse itself had 


They are also the | continued to inflame the race as they did 


during the first two centuries, we might 
expect to have witnessed the widespread 
and permanent ascendency of Arabian 
influences throughout a large part of 
Limee Continents. 

Bub ihe rise of the new ethnic life was 
Or biter ditauan. Vie ascent of the 
race was tapid and brilliant, and its de- 
cline equally swift and melancholy. 
whe Crescenuaninch Dad) been carried 
with so great triumph through many 
countries was suddenly dimmed, and the 
light of the Arabian race declined into 
shadow and darkness with the subsi- 
dence of the religious fanaticism which 
had been the fountain of 1s early enthi- 
siasm and brilliancy. 

With the Arabs we conclude our dis- 
cussion of the Semitic-division of man- 
kind: — “Ihis part is followed inthe 
present volume with an account of the 
HAMITIC RACES. This section of the nar- 
rative brings us, first of all, into contact 
with the Old Egyptians and their de- 
scendent peoples. It might almost be 
said that the Hamitic evolution and the 
Egyptian development are coéxtensive. 
Ontside of Hovpt the Haimites have not 
displayed in any age of history great re- 
sottrees Or achievements. It is in tlie 
vallewot the Wile that tie tiie Eamitic 
ascendency was planted. In the other 
countries into which this division of 
mankind was distributed the race evo- 
lution was comparatively weak, and, 
as it were, incidental to the principal 
acts of human history. 

In the consideration of the Mamitic 
races several features of unusual interest 
elaim, ole attention. In the first place; 
the antiquity of this division of mankind 
must be allowed. The Egyptians have 
priority among all the branches of the 
human family. They first emerged from 
darkness and rose and flourished. They 


VI 


first established civilized communities 
and created institutions. They first de- 


veloped the arts and sciences. 


knowledge of the skies. 
vented true forms of building and raised 
¢reat and enduring monuments of stone. 
It is as seholars and builders that the an- 
ciemt. Fiainites: liad them preeminence 
among the races. 

As frequently happens in race history, 
the descendants of the 
have departed by a whole horizon from 


ancient stock 


the primitive forms of life and activity. 
Whe Nerth 4 fica. tices wre a0: longer 
great builders—no longer philosophers 
and sages. The Muorisl peoples have 
Stillk tO a 1ype very prealiy imteriir And 
vastly deflected from that of the Old 
Bevptians. The Berbers and the Aloors 
have retained, 
{he qnalities of the ancient stock, and 
to these peoples we shall devote the 


however, a measure of 


space of several chapters. 
With the subjects just presented, the 
account of the Ruddy races will be com- 


ihe tiget in- | 


| 


annex | 


first subdued the ground and gained a | 


i 


| Malayo-Mongoloid stock. 
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pleted. From these we turn to the 
Brown races of mankind, beginning with 
the MALAYO-MONGOLvuIpDS. Of these the 
first major division is the Thibetans and 
the Burmese, Inthe beginning of the 
study of these peoples we shall, how- 
ever, iitroduce a chapter on tle ee 
rians and the Basques, whose affinities, 
as famas ave are informed, belong tone 
In the eotrse 
of the discussion we shall follow this di- 
vision of mankind downward through 
Southeastern Asia by way of the Indo- 
Chinese peoples into the countries of the 
Malays. With the latter, namely, tie 
Alalaccans, the sumatrans, the |avamese, 
the Borneans, the Celebesians, and the 
Madagascans, we shall conclude the pres- 
ent volume. It is hoped that this far 
excursion among the peoples of the re- 
moter Asia and the outlying islands 
dominated by the Malaysians may be 
found to possess for the reader an un- 
usual measure of interest. 


Jee Se 
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Cet Bee ee eS ee ae 
SCENE IN SEMITIC cFRICA, _GREAT Log Or 
MoGueé DoucHou.—Drawn by Y. Pran- 
ishmiketi, from a pholosriph .~« <- « + = 
HOUSE AND GARDEN AT KIOUNGA.—Drawi 
by G. Vuilher, from a photograph. . . . 
SAVAGE BEASTS OF THE UPPER NILE, — 
Drawn by Kieu 2 . . : 
MANNERS OF THE ABYSSINIANS, THE At el 
DANCE.—Drawn by Riou, from a descrip- 
ELOMeeee yet wes oo Sais ese 
HIMYARITIC INSCRIPTIONS AND FIGURES. 
—From the -i//es of Lattinde Laval. . . 
ROYAL PALACE OF GONDAR.—Drawn by Eu- 
gene Cicen,atter askeich of Lejcan, . 4 
EMPEROR THEODORE II—Type.—Diawn by 
Janet Lange, after a sketch of Lejean 
SPECIMENS OF AFRICAN SEMITIC.—1, Ethi- 
opie; 2, Amharic; 3, Tigre Abyssinian; 
4, Cane. ae : 3 
ABYSSINIAN Roya.  Usaces. cu 
MERCY TO INSURGENTS.— Drawn eae 
Lange, alter a sketch of Lejean . = 
ABYSSINIAN PRIEST AND MONK—TYPES AND 
CostuMES.— Drawn by Emile Bayard, 
after a sketch of Lejean 
NIAM-N1IAM BASA—TYPE. eo n Gy anil 
Bayard, after a sketch of Lejean 
RAHMA—TyPpE.— Drawn by Emile 
after a sketch of Lejean . : 
GALLA-ABYSSINIAN MANNERS. WEI DDING 
DANCE AND HEADDRES» 
Drawn by Riou, after a sketch of G. Revoil. 
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GALLAS DANCING.—Drawn by Riou, after a 
sketchioG. Revoik 3% 2. . 460 
LANDSCAPE IN GALLALAND.—VIEW OF co E- 
1.1Db!.—Drawn by Riou, from a photograph. 462 
WOLLO-GALLA WARRIORS.—FLIGHT FROM 
GUELIDI.—Drawn by Riou, after a ae 
Hote Ol (aeNevOll “2 Fase . 463 
VIEW IN SOMALILAND, —VILLAGE OF SHEIK 
OTHMAN.—Drawn by Riou, from a photo- 
graph . ae : - 465 
SOMALI POET. Seen oy y. Brannan 
atter-asketcholsGs evo ee . 466 
SOMALI EXPEDITION.—SORTIE FROM NocuE 
DoucHow.—Drawn by Y. Pranishnikoff, 
atiera sketch of Reval {a 5 a ee . 467 
SOMALI TYPE AND COST enone ING 
THE SPHINX HEADDRESS.— Drawn by 
Thiriat, from a photograph. . . 469 
MANNERS OF THE DONKALIS. —A unae E- 
HOUSE. — Drawn by Riou, after a photo- 
graph and sketch of Revoil . . Reo; 
TAILPIECE FOR 1HE ARABS . . aie 
HEADPIECE FOR THE HAMITES. . : 473 
HAMITIC LANDSCAPE. — SUNSET ON ee 
OF THE RED SEA. —Drawn by Ernst 
Ke@erncr am pees eae ea ee eel Tek 
RUINS OF LABYRINTH AND PYRAMID. — 
Drawn by 8. Strassberger . . 4 4 . A7G 
STONEWORK OF THE HAMITES—ODBELISKS OF 
CARNAK.—Drawn by B. Strassberger at 7. 
VIEW IN NILE VALLEY NEAR BENI-HASSAN, 
—Drawn by Ernst Koerner Elyse) 
DYKE IN THE DELTA, At TIME OF INUNDA- 
TION. —Drawn by Leopold Carl Muller. 480 
HARVESTING THE SUGAR CANE.—Drawn by 
Beringer xh 2 rem ee ee ee 
DATE AND Doom PALMs,.—Drawn by Ernst 
IN@GtiIET et" neu RU ge cet Rane ao8 
WATER WHEEL OF THE NILE.—Drawn iy He, 
CaN Velscli, 2 ae ; sks 484 
LAakE MENZALEH AND “ Fisuleee BoayT, — 
Drawn by Bernhard Fiedler = SERSS 
31RD LIFE OF Eovpt.— From mo of 
alr¢.—Drawn by W. Gentz. 487 
GAZELLEs. — Drawn by Leopold Carl Mull ler. 189 
RIVER COMMERCE.—A CORN BARGE, — 
Drawn by ©. Rudolf Huber a: 491 
EQUALITY OF WOMAN.—EVENING PARTY 
IN OLD EGyet.—Drawn by I. Strass- 
DRtGEr ae eS Wes oe ge he oe oes 
HORNED CATTLE DRIVEN THROUGH THE 
WATER.—Drawn by Weidenbach 495 
PUBLIC LETTER WRITER (AIODERN)—TYPEs, 
—Drawn by C. Rudolf Huber . 496 
CANOPUS VASE WITH HIEROGLYPHICS AND 
HUMAN HEAD.—Drawn by Bernhard Fied- 
JEU sho ete on ke eee . 497 
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Woop CARVING IN RELIEF (FROM SAK- 
KARAH).—Drawn by B. Strassberger 498 
VILLAGE OF BEBRASHEYN.—Drawn by Bern- 
isvevedl 1tyerdlleir 2 ae ee Ft en OO 
MODERN EGYPTIAN FACK, REPRODUCING 
FEATURES OF THE SPHINX.— Drawn by 
Gustave Richter. eee eee Ol 
PAPYRUS THICKET. pein by B. Strass- 
eles 4 Pe ies ce 504 
THE LAST TIONS: Se: ite “painete oy 
mle Vadenia. . » 500 
SEPULCHRAL FIGUR rein AGE OF SHER Th— 
Drawn by Bb. Strassberger ome: 
MUSICIANS OF ANCIENT EGypr. Spawn by 
Piiietekanisttal <9. 4) eo . 4 - 508 
BRONZE IMAGE OF SCRIBE.— Drawn . 1s; 
Strassberger, from original in the Louvre . 509 
SACRIFICIAL VESSEL OF BRONZE —THOTH 
AND SAFEKH WRITING THE NAME OF 
RAMSES.—Drawn by Adolph Gnauth . . 511 
SHIPS OF HATASU WITH BULLDING MATERI- 
ALS AND PRODUCE.—Drawn by Weiden- 
HaHa pe Sec e+ reel 
PYRAMIDS AND SPHINX.—Drawn oy Terai d 
lenealieie, a iS Sp a Sea ee ie 515 
SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER OF MES TKARA,— 
Drawn by Db. Strassberger . . . « 516 
SITE OF THEBES.— Drawn by I. Tlgeneant ree 
COLUMNS FROM THE GREAT HALL OF KAR- 
NAK.—Drawn by Bernhard Fiedler. . 518 
EGYPTIAN THRESHING SLEDGE.—Drawn by 
Calida biter ue ee Go te STO 
CONCERT IN OLD Ecypr.—After the painting 
beAyCalbet-. : Ae ee Sek 
RA HOTEP AND HIS Prine = Oc by Au- 
gust Ramsthal, from sculptues of Medoum. 523 
THE PHARAOH AND SECRETARY—TYPES.— 
After the painting by Alma Tadema. . . 526 
FACADE OF THE ROCK TEMPLE OF ABU-SIM- 
BEL.—Drawn by Carl Werner, from the 
Chali eta) tof <y ese ee ye 528 
MEMPHIAN PTAH.—Drawn by B. Strassberger. 530 
OsiRIs, Isis, AND HORUS.— Drawn by Weiden- 
BAC wns tee ee oe a ee ee SE 
Ists NursinG Horus.— Drawn by August 
Kamsiiial 3 4 es se ee Berea 
PraHu OF THEBES.—Drawn by August Rams 
nie leanne Meee Se as Se sk aS 2532 
ANUBIS, THE EGYPTIAN PLUTO. ren Re 
PVUUSE ic aimetiial sa oe eke eee oe 1h 32 
SACRED Cow OF Isis.— Drawn by eece 
Ramsthal. ee eee p53. | 
MEMPHIAN nee Dawn ae August 
PSaUISEMO GMe ces Se aun a +533 
MUMMIED IBIs.—Drawn by B. Soe peroer » 534 
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Cat MumMMmy.—Drawn by B. Strassberger . 
FATHER OF THE SACRED CATS (WITH CARA- 
VAN OF PILGRIMS).—Drawn by Wilhelm 
CGENize er gee armen a+ Ce” Ga Xe 
EGYPTIAN SUPERSTITIONS. — CHIROMANCY, 
—Drawn by Leopold Carl Muller 
A CopspLleER— Tyre.— Drawn by C. 
lade \s cera oe . : 
XANDRIA — Ty PE ius E 
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TRANSPARENT BOMBAY SILK. — Drawn 
by Perdimand. Keller =. ae 
SARCOPHAGUS OF RAMSES VT. ir awn by 
3Jernhard Fiedler . . . cape 


Copric Type.—Drawn by Peopald Gar Muller. 
SHOPKEEPER OF CAIRO,—From eS of 


DA Jere), Wists Wier. pene 
FELLANS AT DINNER—TY PES. Jon awn ae . 
Rudolf Haber 2 . : es 


| DESERTED Coptic Mon eres PNAE Cee AN. 


—Drawn by Bernhard Fiedler. 
PROCESSION, — Drawn by W vel 
Gentz (2% EW Ls ee: 
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by Paul damly 2. . 5 & : as 
STUDYING THE KORAN. aw n i NN thei 
(Gen tze ee teeter cs wt eee Meas 
HAREM OF THE TIME OF THE CALIPHS.— 
Drawn by Adoli see 2. 95 - 
VEILED Laby oF CATRO—TYPE. Des ne 
Ge \\relScheameae: 6 
IN THE BAZAAR OF ESNEH. ea me is fe 
AWVGIG (ie a ee 
DONKEY Boy HASSAN _Type— Dra a 
Gustave Richter. . . ae: 
DERVISHES IN ECSTASY PIERCING THEIR 
CHEEKS.—Drawn by Wilhelm Gentz . . 
SPINNING DERVISHES.—Drawn by C. Rudolf 
JAMUIBYEN a" 5 oe os a a 
KHEDIVE TEWFIK—OSMANLI TYPE = pen 
LG Wee od elec ee 
SCENE ON NORTH AFRICAN COAST.—WAIF 
ON ‘THE SHORE NEAR TABARCA.—Drawn 
by Girardet, after a sketch of Saladin . . 
CARAVAN ON THE MaRCH.—Drawn by Eu- 
vene Girardel.. Gey &. eee 
TRIPOLITAN SHEIK—TYPE. ean by Eu- 
gene Girardet, from a photograph. 
THEATER OF MEDEINA, TUNIS.—Drawn by 
Eugene Girardet, after a sketch of Saladin. 
BERBER FAMILY OF TRARA TRIBE.—Drawn 
by Eugene Girardet, after a sketch of La- 
Choque... =. ak: 
| AT THE OASIS OF HAMMA. Een by HUBERE 
Girardet, after a sketch of Saladin. : 
VIEW OF TANGIER.—Drawn by John O'Connor. 
A Duar OF THE BENI-HASSEN.—Drawn by G, 
Wiuillictie eels teeter ae esmnen teen ce 
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SULTAN OF Morocco—TyPpeE.—Drawn by C. 

ISanbeniS ese os on eis os 57 al 
SHOESHOP IN  BEZ . 5. 7s oe esvis 
BENKSORMPENERIBEE 4: Go) nn te! © J. e70 
BEDOUIN AND MOORISH PEz ASANTS_—TYP ES. | 

—Drawn by Gustave Richter... » 577 
TUARIKS—ANCFSTRAL TYPES OF GUANCHES, 

—Drawn by E. Ronjat, from a photograph. 578 
TAILPIECE FOR THE HAMITES. ae hee 
HEADPIECE FOR THE THIBETANS AND BUR 

INES 9 psec se ees mS Me opt Wogee 
SCENE IN BASQUELAND, —HODLE OF THE 

SIR Alt —Drawn by ee Viilier . ces 4 582 
AT THE PILLARS OF GIBRALTAR.—Drawn by 

John O'Connor . : : - 504 
PEASANT OF SAINTE CHEL y—Tv1 PE ee 

by G.. Vuillter, from nature . . 9% . 586 
BASQUE TYPE—A CAUSSENARD FROM aaa E 

ENIMIE.— Drawn by G. Vuillier, from life. 587 
BASQUE PEASANTS OF IRUN—TYPES.—Drawn 

ly Gustave Dore. 2. a w 4 ore Soe 
DAIRYMAID AND CHILD — Tvpr. AND neue 

TUMES.— Drawn by Gustave Dore 5389 
PEASANTS WITH WILLOW BASKE1S.— Drawn 

by Gustave Wore. owe are « 591 
CAMP OF THIBETANS—TYPES.—Drawn i ae 

Paris, from a photograph. . 2 503 
MEANS OF COMMUNICATION.—- BRIDGE OF 

SOUGOMBA (THIBET).—Drawn by Taylor, 

from a plotegrapl. . i. . - 595 
HEAD OF THIBETAN ANTELOPE. Dawe by 

Clement, from a subject ia the museum. 596 | 
LOADED YAK.—Drawn by Barbant, from a 

URS TAN. 466 aca eG Lae ee ke 507 
WEAVING AT ABDULLAH. — Drawn by H. 

Vogel, from a photograph : . 598 
TRADERS AND MOUNTAINFERS.—LOADING 

THE YaAkS.—Drawn by A. Paris, from a 

photograph, . . ; . 599 
LAMAS OF BATANG. ect a ae 

from aphotograph . . . .« . 600 
LAMAS OF LASSA—TYPES.—Drawn by mn 

from a pliotoprapli. « + » « 4 « « » Oe! 
LAMASERY OF S50.—Drawn by Taylor, from a 

piotograplin + = s 2 8 , . 603 
THIBETAN FAMILY — Types, —Drawn by 

Francois Courboin, from a photograph. . 604 
VILLAGE OF GANGI KOUL.—Drawn by Riou, 

from a photograph. 4... . ee er Os 
ARCHITECTURE.—HOUSE OF SERE SOUNDA, | 

—Drawn by Medulle, from a photograph, 606 
SP RCIA Ol“ T PyiE NS oS oles | ag ~ .« O08 
OnRJECTS OF RELIGIOUS VENERATION, — 

Drawn by D. Lancelot, from a_photo- 

CMP. . 6. = ale - (ee tas) ue , 609 | 
THIBETAN INSCRIPTION ON GRAVESTONE. 

Drawn by Bazin, from a photograph. . 610 | 
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TENTS OF THE CHIEFS OF LASSA.— Drawn by 
ID, Lancelot “4. « okey Gaee a eee 
THIBETAN SUPERSTITIC¢ RAVER MILL 
AT DoTou.—Drawn - J, Jamcelat.. ss 
AMBASSADOR AND SUITE BEFORE THE Da- 
LAI-LAMA.—Drawn by Y. Pranishnikoff 
GAUTAMA SIDDHARTHA. 4 x ieee a 
ARAHATS—TYPES.—Drawn by H. Vv eee from 
a2 photograph . + 4s er 
BUDDHIST TEACHERS. Litt LE : AMBAN AND 
SUITE.—Drawn by A. Paris, from a photo- 
SAO. ce Bare 
BUDDHISTIC IMAGES. peer i Coane 


from a photograph. .« . 4 ik 
THIRETAN LAMA —TYPE,—Drawn ae 3arbant, 

froma photograph. . . . : 
BUDDHIST CHAPEL.— Drawn ma H. one 

froma photeeraph. .« . 4 4. a 


AN OBO, OR PRAYER-HEAP OF STONES.— 
Drawn by Barbant, from a photograph . 

THE PANTSHAN LAMA—KHOUTOUKHTA. 
Drawn by I. Rorjat . . 4 

LAMAS OF ALA-CHAN 
Pranishnikoff, from dseannons 

THIBETAN—TYPE AND aces Dawn, By 
Riou, from a photograph. . : 

LANDLORD AND VISITOR.—Drawn by ein, 
from a photograph. . . 

AN UNDER CHIEF—TYPE. — Deen by igs 
from a piietecranh , f5-.° 4 : : 

BORDER SAVAGES AT CAMP FIRF—TYPES. 

—Drawn by Riou, from a photograph 

THIBETAN WITH PRAYER WHEEL. — 
Drawn by Thiriat, from a photograph. 
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VIEW IN BURMAH.— CITADEL OF ALUONG 
INGAN. awn by Eugene Burnand. 


COCOANUT PALM GROVE AT TAYNINH.— 
Drawn by A. de Bar, from a description 
MANNER OF LIFE.A—ADVANCE OF THE KHAS. 
—Drawn by Eugene Burnand. . . . 
Ox TRAINED TO CARRY BURDENS.—Drawn 
by Eugene Burnand. ‘ 
PARAGRAPH OF PALI (PARENT OF Be eee. 
PAGODA OF Laos,—Drawn by E. Therond, 


alter asketch of Delaporte ~ 4. : 
ARCHITECTURE.—PALACE AT Cae Ae 
BURMESE IMAGE HOUSES. . . : r 


POTTERY AT SANIABOURY. ean by ic Dos 

porte, Thomiomatiice nS See 
JUDGE, CLERK, AND ATTENDANTS— MAN- 
NERS <4 ae. ak? Qo. ee eee 
ISHAM ENT.— WHIPPING WITH Rops,— 
Drawn by Janet Lange, after a sketch of 
Welaporte “GP wo ie : 
BONZES (PRIESTS) IN VILLAGE OF ee 

TYPES AND MANNERS.—Drawn by Eugene 

BUNCE yin to nee eae oan eee meen 
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BURMESE MIONASTERY, 4 «5 2 & & # «© 
MISSIONARY RESIDENCE AT MUONG-NGAN. 
— Drawn by Eugene Burnand . , 
SOUTH BURMAN NOBLEMAN AND WIVES— 
Types.—Drawn by Janet a after a 
sketch of Delaporte. . . fone 
FAMILY OF THE BURMESE FRONTIE ER TYPES, 
—Drawn by Emile Bayard, after a sketch 
VIG TSE Ere Ghee are mm Cae an er a ae er 
ACTOR OF COCHIN—TYPE AND STAGE DRESS. 
—Drawn by E. Ronjat. from a photograph. 
TAILPIECE FOR THE THIBETANS AND BUR- 
Min SE AM. pete i) ss “Oe Ge 8 ae Se 
HEADPIECE FOR THE INDO-CHINSSE. . .. 
SIAMESE LANDSCAPE.—PAGODA AND RICE 
FIELD AT MuonG Mal.—Drawn by L. 
Delaporte; frommature 2. a 
ON THE MENAM IN PALEMBANG, Soe By 
Vauzanges, froma photograph. . . . . 
RIcE MILL aT GOCONG.—Drawn by Robin, 
from a photograph . ; : 
WINNOWING RICE IN PALM GROVE. Soo n 
by Riewairom a protograph. . 9. 9.0 & = 
THE NAJA WITH YOUNG AND EGGs.— Drawn 
by Robin, from nature... ede 
MARKET PLACE OF PAGER-ALAM. Sen n by 
Riou, from a. photosranh. <=. . « ; 
ARCHITECTURE.— HOUSE OF THE SIBRAY. AG, 
—Drawn by Riou, from a photograph 
SPECIMEN OF SIAMESE 29. 6 8 «© w « 
NEW OR BANGKOR 2 02 4 = ts 
‘TEMPLES AND PAGODAS OF BANGKOK. 
KING OF SIAM IN ROBES OF STATE . : 
EXECUTION OF CRIMINAL AT KEDDA,— 
Drawn by Riou, from a description 
LIBRARY AND INTERIOR OF PAGODA OF LAOS, 
—Drawn by E. Therond, after a sketch of 
Delapone on 4 ack Ae stich Chee aan 
LANDSCAPE AND TRAVEL. _ DEPARTURE FOR 
MUONG LIM. . . « « 
LAOTINS— TyPES.— Drawn iy None ieee 
after a sketch of Delaporte . . . ee 
SIAMESE TyPES.—Drawn by Francois Cone 
bom atte, apnotoerapils hen ao. G 
SOIREE OF SIAMESE GIRLS.—Drawn by Emile 
Bayard, after a sketch of Delaporte . . . 
BARGES ON THE MEKONG.— Drawn by L. Dela- 
(UONWEs “al co et oe eG) ee te 
SALT WELLS OF CAMBODIA.—Drawn by A. 
Marie, after a sketch of Delaporte . . . 
MERCHANTS TRADING AT PAGODA GATE IN 
MvuonGc Mai.—Drawn by Emile Bayard, 
after a sketch of Delaporte . 

‘COURT OF THE VICE KING.—A RovaL CoL- 
LATION.—Drawn by Emile Bayard . 
Ruins OF NAKHOR.—Drawn by H. Clerget, 

otter a sketchot Welapotte. . 4 = 
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CAMBODIAN TyYPprs.—Drawn by Janet Lange, 
miter a sketcino! Delapatte. ./ . 4 «= « 
ANNAMESE LANDSCAPE—VIEW OF VINH- 
LonG.— Drawn by A. de Bar, from a ae 
graph 
WINE-PALM HARVES ewe ay a bones 
POC ItGMI Male. sk sf es ae 
HAUNT OF THE ELEPHANT. —ENTRANC E TO 
THE GREAT CIRCLE, MOUNTAINS OF 
NAKHOR.—Drawn by L. Delaporte, after 
Joubert amd Vherel. 2 « + « » « « 
INTERIOR OF ANNAMITE HOUSE AT NAKHOR. 
—Drawn by Janet Lange, after 
color of Delaparte =. 2 a = vee =. 
GOLD MEDALS OF KinG THu-Duc . . 
TWAEL BRICK OF SILVER 292 4 = . 
ANNAMESE VILLAGE AND SLAVES.— Dra awn 
by Riou, from a photograph a 
ANNAMITE FORGE.—Drawn by Thiriat, ae 
a photograpi 2 « i 6 os : 
HAND OF ANNAMITE SAVANT ria by Pp, 
Sellier, froma photograply 3 : 
BuppHist Priest OF ANNAM— TYPE.— 
Drawn by E. Ronjat, from a photograph 
NOBLEMAN AND PAGE OF COCHIN CHINA— 
TyprE.—Drawn by E. Ronjat, from a photo- 
Gi isa Sacen mies SG” 2 oy wy fe aes ce 
A STIENG LABORER—TYPE.— Drawn by E. 
Ronjat, from a photograph . . . « « « 
TAILPIECE FOR THE INDO-CHINESE . . . 
HEADPIECE FOR THE MALAYS. . . . . 
SCENE IN MALAYSIA.— BUDDHIST MONAS- 
TERY AT SINGORA.—Drawn by G. Vuillter, 
froma piotograpl. a 5 a a) es : 
VEGETATION.—PARK AT THE RESIDENCY OF 
BUITENZORG.— Drawn by Alexandre de 
Bae, rami acplictostapin se 
COCOA-PALMS OF FULO-PENANG . . . 
CIRO PAINADS 6 ph 5. BE SS pee 
ORANG BENUA OF MALACCA—TYPE (FRONT 
View).—Drawn by J. Lavée, from a photo- 
SUECUSK aes Ue Neate St eee 4.7% 
ORANG BENUA OF MALACCA—TYPE (SIDE 
ViEWw).— Drawn by J. Lavée, trom a photo- 
Clavie ware is ke go ae eS 
PRINCESS OELOE—A ROYAL TYPE enn 
by G. Vuillier, from a photograph, . . . 
ARCHITECTURE.—ROADSTEAD AND VILLAGE 
OF WARUS-WaARUS.— Drawn by J. Moynet, 
alter Dumiontd Urville ss « « we 
ENTRANCE TO PAGODA, AT SINGORA. Larawh 
by Bazin, from a photograph. ae 
SEA LIFE OF THE MALAYS.—SCENE AT KRA- 
KATAU.—Drawn by Theodore Weber 
NATIVES OF CERAM—TYPES.—Drawn a Dp, 
Sellier, alter Temmink, . 2 . 
VIEW IN SUMATRA.—TELOK-BETONG AFTER 
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THE EARTHQUAKE.—Drawn by Alexandre 
de Rar, trom a photorrapl soa « « 
VOLCANO OF BANDA.—Drawn by HH. a 
alter: Lemminke. 5 4... « = 6 
FANT EA Or ORANC-OL TANG, 
DECORATING A BATAK DRIDG pees the 
Riau, (rom a photoeraplt. . 2 s « & % 
OLD Barak ATANUSCRIPT. —GRAVURE OF 
KrakKoW.—From a photograph a 
BATAK WOMEN WEAVING. — Drawn by L, 
Desrousseaux, froma photograph. . . 
A DUTCH RESTDIENCY. 
MATAN GIRL—TVPES . 2 = 5s ie 
VIEW IN JAVA.—SIHOWING LIGHTHOUSE OF 
East Pornr.—Drawn by Alexandrede Bar. 
VIEW OF KRAKATAU FROM SOUTHEAST, — 
Drawn by Theodore Weber . : : 
FOREST AND RIVER VIEWIN JAVA.—PASSAGE 
OF THE BENANGAN.—Drawn by G. Vuillier. 
ROVAL TIGER Dy1nG.—Engraved by Pearson. 
JAVANESE DRAMA.—THEATER OF MOoOROS- 
Moros.—Drawn by Dosso, after a sketch 
om Montano fr % i eet ae pees ES 
JAVANESE HOUSE IN SUBURES OF BATAVIA, 
—Diawn by De sloling . . « « & +» % 
RUINS OFABARASb UDUR Wi 2 2 25 eee 
MOSQUE OF SOERABAIJA, BATAVIA.—Drawn 
by Ae deaar ee a a we ee ee ee 
EMPEROR OF JAVA IN GRAND COSTUME.— 
Drasvnov ili 24 Go slow 6 eee 9 


VIEW OF OLD BATAVIA.—Drawn by De Molins. 7 


JAVANESE TYPES AND HEADDRESSES,— 
Wieancne ly; Wes NioliiS ss chars wii: bapa 
JAVANESE CUSTOMS.—RUNNING AMUCK.— 
Drawn by De Males 2 2. 2. Se . 
BORNEAN LANDSCAPE.— RIVER VIEW. — 
Drawn by G. Vuillier, from a photograph, 
TROPICAL ASPECT.—ON THE NAGARA,— 
Drawn by G. Vuillier, from a eg 
CARBNGH=RPAEMS) . 005 wos a : 
COMBAT OF DYAK WITH ORANG-OUTANG.— 
Drawn by A. de Neuville; atter Wallace, . 
FRYING PROG Alter MWallace 7 4. 2 a: 
SIBON MOBANG, CHIEF OF CANNIBALS.— 
Drawn by G. es ee ere cae cr can ee 
Trinc, A DvyaAKk IN WAR COSTUME.—Drawn 
by Gay ice ig ge EES | As ee : 
PRINCE IMPERIAL OF ROUTEI—TYPE =o L- 
TAN OF KNouUTEI—TyPe.—Drawn by G. 
Vuilher, froma photegraph, « . « = = 
CATAFALQUE OF DYAK CHIEFTAIN.—Drawn 
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RACE CHART Nos 
EXPLANATION. 


{n this Chart, we have the wide and extraordinary distribution of the 
Semitic and Hamitic races. (For the connection of these divisions with the 
general scheme of mankind, see Race Chart No. t, wnder the words ‘ Semitic 
Family” and “Hamitic Family.”’) The origin of these races seems to have 
been in the highlands of Armenia. The first movement was to the south, 
and the first race development the Arameeans. Of this stock, we have in 
ancient times the Assyrians, and i modern tinres the Kurds. 

The subsequent development of the Aramaic stem was twofold—Hebraic 
and Arabic. The Hebraic stem lies centrally across Syria, dividing into the 
Hebrew brauel, the Phoenician branch, etc. The Hebrews @vere the most 
important evolution of this division of mankind. The Phcenicians were also 
of great importauce in antiquity. From the coast of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the Semitic stem reaches Cyprus, and thence bears westward to the 
African shores, where the Cyrenaican Semites were established ; also, the 
Carthaginian Semites; also, the Balearic Semites; also, adventurous colonies 
west of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

The most recent development of the Semitic stem is the Arabic line, ex- 
tending into Arabia. On this we find the great races of the Arabian Penin- 
sula. An older branch of this family was developed into the Joktanians and 
the Cushites. She later evolution produced the Bedouins; while far to the 
south we have the line of the ancient Sabaeans, Himyarites, West Arabs, etc. 

The Seinitic line crosses, as will be seen, iuto Africa, and is there di- 
vided into an Abyssinian stem, from the south of which arise the stems of 
the Donakils, tlhe Somalis, the Gallas, etc. 

The Hamitic development appears to have been a branch of the Semitic. 
The departure of this line is from the common Hebraic and Arabic stem. 
We have, in the first place, the Arabian Hamites, on the eastern shores of 
the Red Sea; also, the greater development of the race in the ancient Kgyp- 
tians, represented by the modern Egyptians, the Copts, the Sudanese, etc., as 
far south as the upper valley of the Nile. 

Further west, we have the North African Haniites; also, the Barcans, 
the Fezzan races, the Tripolitans, the Tunisians, the Algerians, the Moors, 
and the Guanches. In Morocco, the Hamitic lines bend again to the south 
and east, furnishing the Berber races, the Tuaregs, the Imoshags, and, fivaily, 
the Sudanese Hamites of the interior. 

From the north side of the Hebraic stem, in Syria, arises the line of the 
European Hamites, extending around the shore of Asia Minor and into Pe- 
ninsular Greece, where this race is represented by the ancient Pelasgians, 
and, still further west, by the Ligurians and the Etruscans, in Italy. 

The distribution of the races here represented covers, from east to west, 
about sixty degrees of longitude, and thirty-five degrees of latitude. 
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CHAPTER 


North, and take wp ie 
consideration of that 
Sreat) Diane or fie 
Teutonic 
Die aCe vole ths 
Norse. Scandinavia is 
a geographical and ethnicalterm,; Norse, 
a linguistic term. We have already 
seen how cogent are the reasons for be- 
lieving that the peoples of Norway, 
Sweden, and Iceland had an original 
Commiumity Of Trace descent with the 
Istavonian and particularly the Inga- 
Ruccommantyevoman, Germans. The 
Pee ee edeection of the Scandi- 
mans. navians from the Low Ger- 
man family was much slighter than that 
which divided them from the peoples 


=. 
vo 


race called 


Ove 


NCI.—THE ICHRLANDERS. 


4 may now pass to the ; beyond the Rhine and in Upper Ger- 


many. More properly we should de- 
termine these relations by priority of 
movement rather than the divergence of 
lines. 
parts were they distributed ? are the 
questions with which the ethnographer 
and historian are concerned, rather than, 
By how great a divergence are the peo- 
ple separated? 

If we glance over the whole field, we 
shall find that the Celtic immigration 
was the first by which the 
Aryan peoples were dis- 
tributed into the west of 
Europe. We shall also find that this 
movement proceeded out of Russia, 
across Germany, into Gaul and Spain 
and Britain. Next to this, we doubt 

33 


r 


Who came first, and into what 


Probable order 
of race distri- 
bution in North- 
western Europe. 
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not, came the Scandinavian division of | 
the Teutonic race, throwing its van far 
fo the north into Upper saweden and 


Norway and Iceland. Following this 


came the great division of Ingavonians, 


or Low (rérimans, distributing them- 
selves alone the shores of the Baltic, 
inte Jutland, amd on the coasts of the 


Worth sea; aitemwards into farcat brit- 


ain and Normandy. These” Low Ger- 
meaner awwere i “their 
iuch Mistaken by thesancient writers. 


called Seandi- 


ethnic relations 
They were iienvecives 
navians, while the true Scandinavians 
were lost sight of, from their inaceessi- 


ble Situation. If we take Sweden, for 


instanee, there has never been a time 
since ihe pirchistoric ages when the Low 
Gerinan Swedes were not discriminated 
Hom the scandinaviats Ol the ipper 
Laser all ih 
we distake not, came the Iligh der 


parts of the kinedom. 


imams, ditawing alter tiem the \Letto- 
Slivicrace. Wodonbt, as we have said, 
the Weends oO the tisht bank of the 


Elbe mark the extreme western limits 


of ihe Slavicexcursion, tle same losing 
its foree partly in Saxony and partly 
We 
hive noweconsidered the High Germans 


about the longitude of Denmark. 


and the Low Germans in their respec- 
live distribution and deyclopment. Let | 
us, then, sattenpipa like review of ihe, 


peindinvians beondsithe baltic 

OF iiie undis- 
turbed by foreion,, istorieal, and ¢ethni- 
aid. 


old Norse countries 


Cal shocks revolutions, the first 


Character ofIce- place should be given to 
land; priority of 7, 

the Norse evo- Iceland. 
lution. 


The name means 
island, and not, as might 
be popularly supposed, the land of ice. 
It was called by preeminence Pie Js/ajd, 
and its remoteness and isolation well 
warrant such a name. Iceland extends 
item about 63° m3 tox66 33" IN. 


(OM 3. 22 i ee ee 


eee Sia 
From the 


ii iles: 


| historic ayes. 


OF MANKIND. 


northernmost point of Scotland it is five 


huidted mules aay. cite “mvicewae 


great a distance as it is to Greenland. 


The maximum dimensions of the island 
three two hundred 
Its area is thirty-nine thousand 


two hundred square miles, being consid- 


are honmdred. i 


It was into 
this remote Seacirl country, tar 10 tne 
Honthes ane 


erably larver than Ireland. 
o 


preserved only trom ahe 
rigors of the frigid zone by the gulf cur- 
rent flowing near by) tat tie temo: 
foremost division of the Norse, or Scan- 
(itavian, tice made ieee inthe pre 
Tis herent the ie a 
time, that the oldest and most faithful 
type ol the ancrent, Peutonic: hte sans 
Every eir- 
cumstance has conspired to preserve in 
this ocean land the unmodified character 


be viewed and considered. 


of the original stock by which it was 


peopled. 
lie doubtful whether any other 
country i ihe world, vnless we except 


1S 


some ti tire Oriental emipiites. has tora 
lone on. time Supported: ay mans devcton: 

single race of men, per- mT ee 
mitting their development Iceland. 

by natural laws and the ethnic forces 
The land and 


the people are alike full “of interes: 


peculiar to themselves, 


Iceland was far ahead of every Otlier 
country in Europe in intellectual de- 
velopment and the production of a 
literattire 1m the dees Subsequent toetne 
destruction of the Roman empire in the 
West. Before the Anolo-paxons 1m the 
age of Alfred began to. cultryate litera- 
ture assd4n art? betore the Normans tin: 
fdised the notésiof sone on the janie or 
the Lower Seine; before the \ micotie 
or the Islamites who succeeded them, had 


_ begun the formation of literary models in 


the southwestern peninsula of Europe, the 
Icelanders, under the thick fogs of their 
inhospitable island, had evolved from 
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their consciousness, on the vehicle of the 
Norse tongue, te eleinents af a litera: 
tite which, ascompared withtheareacnd 
situation of the land and the number of 
people inhabiting it, was altogether in 
excess as to quantity and quality of any 
other production west of the Hellespont 
and the Nile. 


| people, a living example of a language 


which has suffered less mutation, less 
CEErnprion Of wramimar snd woeabulagy 
than guy wther Tetitonic speech svar 
over 
into 


Only the tranclation of tie miple 
Meeso-Gothte, by the 4 isieortinie 
Uinlas, may be fairly compared with cic 


| work done in Iceland in the earlier cen- 


This is particularly true of the histori- | turies of our era. 


VIEW OF LAKE THINGVALLA.—Drawn by V. Foulquier, after a sketch of Nougaret. 


eal and chronicle literature of Iceland. 
eae ae This branch of early learn- 
the Norsechron- ing has a precision and 
pepeare eaeees anime quality which could 
not be paralleled in any other annals of 
the Middle Ages. The phases of Ice- 
landie life, the circumstances of social 
and political development, are preserved 
in the Norse chronicles and sagas with a 
particularity and truthfulness quite un- 
common in the mythical ages of history. 
The philologist, as well as the historian, 
finds in the island, or rather in its 


Ethnically considered, it 1s believed 
that before the incoming of the Scandi- 
navians Iceland was inhab- preoceupation 
ited ty the Celts- Tiras oe 
said thot. colony of Ese conaucss 
folk, called the Culdees, was established 
in four thousand homesteads in Ieeland, 
nearly “all of which “were iiatitine, 
However this may be, it is quite certain 
that the Teuton aolke came vines 
island from Norway. It is believed that 
the first settlements of Scandinavians 


were led by Norwegian noblemen, who. 


Cite 


inaddiled ge consequence of their aristo- 
Calticiericter. There is a tradition to 
thesewec: tat Oueen Aud, widow of 
Ole \Wiiite, brought over an Ice: 
landic immigration about the year 89o. 
die hrisuian faik bad already been 
accepted in Scandinavia, and was thus 
Planted at amy carly period in leéland. 
From the first, political stability seems 
to have characterized the development 
of the Icelandic nationality. The pop- 
wiay epoch Of the islanders was the 
year 874, and ever since that date Ice- 


WOKSE.—_ICALANDERS. : 


« 
Mw 


i 


Nw 


lodgment on the western coast of Ice- 
land. 
ulation 


Titere were four classes of pop- 
thus established, in course of 
time giving rise to four divisions in the 
But 
allavrere’ Norse. If there was an origimal 


political eeoeraply of the island. 


Celtic population it was swept away, and 
by the beginning of the twelfth century 
there were fiity thousand people in the 
island. “Of these there 


were about 


four thousand five hundred /ranh/ins, or 
heads of houses. 
The social organization was like that 


DEPARTURE OF A CARAVAN.—Drawn by V. Foulquier, after a sketch of Nougaret. 


land has remained an appanage of the 
Danish crown. In our own times, 
namely, in 1874, the thousandth ann1- 
versary of the national era was cele- 
brated with every circumstance of patri- 
otic pride; and visitors were gathered 
to this ancient seat of the Norse race 
from almost every civilized country in 
iarope and the New World. 

After the immigrations referred to, 
by which a Scandinavian population was 
carried into Iceland, others followed, 
adding to the increment 
already in possession of 
tie country. “hese were 
from the Western islands, the native 
lair of the Vikings. The seafarers went 
forth after their manner, and found 


Successive in- 
crements; clas- 
sification of the 
people. 


which we have already ascribed to the 
German race. It was a clanship, with 
the father of “the house 
at its head—a chieftainship 
inewiicl many sor the 
common blood followed a 
who lediin war, and to a certain ektent 
commanded in peace. This organization 
was not formed in Iceland, but was 
brought over by the immigrants, and 
constituted the basis of the land division 
which was made aiter the Norse race 
was established in Iceland. Each chief, 
or leader, held a claim upon a portion of 
the land, and the same was parceled out 
freely among his followers. The situa- 
tion was such as to favor the increase of 
the rank which natural conditions had 


Social organiza- 
tion; the chief- 
tains become 
lords. 


wiven head, 


38 
omen to the leider, of chet, In course 
i time he ofew into alo. or peti: 
king, Sometinies he was the priest or 
the clan. In ome respect, however, Nis 
authority was limited. “The godsori7, on 
tie, by which each peasant was bound to 
service might be broken by himself, and 
lis allemiamce transferred at bis own 
will to another franklin. 


Durime the last eight Centuries the 


population of the island has risen only 
from fiftv thousand to seventy thousand 
souls, 
imaty respects, the~magest 
pecuhar “evolnicn 


Slow growth of 
population; de- 
pendency on 
Denmark. 


which 
civilization has presented. 
It has been a natural growth. 
thine in the Country is ai onee modern 


Every- 


and primitive—primitive in its origin 
Mike 
have already noted the lous continued 


and -moderit i i¢ developinent, 


It has been the slowest and, in“ 
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the island. His name in Norse means 
land, Oov- 


etiors, one for the Wort and East, and 


There were two lieutenant 


‘ one for the South and Wrest. 


and satisfactory dependence of the coun- | 


ivy on Denmark, We may judee trem 


the political condition what institutions | 


are tative to the eenius of the Tcutenic 
race. The King of Denmark is the ex- 
ecutive head of the people, but there is 
a legislative department of the govern- 
ment, called the Althing, consisting of 
thifiyesix Tempers. Six of these are 
nominated Dy the king, and the other 
Lhitty ae elected iby ihe people, It is 


an Assembly Of iwo Touses, meeting | 


every second year. “Ihe Senate is com- 


posed of the six legislators chosen by 


the king and six others selected from | 


those who are chosen by the people. 
The remaining twenty-four constitute 
the lower, or popular, branch of the 
Legislature, Che Seerctary or ointe for 
Ivéland resides in Copenlineen,. ain is 
responsible both to the king and to the 


Althing for the maintenaice ol the con" 


Sslitution and for the regular conduct or 


national affairs. A governor general is 


appointed by the king and sent out to | 


| munierpalities, ete. 


Bblave 
sherialty, then tiie 


ext office an digiity 1s the 


offieers, 
then the judeves. and 60 On ‘ghenmirn and 
minor offices; 


prevalence of 
There Lutheranism. 


revenue 
to the minor offeers of the 


is a Superior Court, consisting Of Tiree 
judses, at the Capital of the eoumir, 
and to this tribunal all appeals are taken 
The 
leelanders are all of one religious belief. 
They are. Protestants of tie Dither 


from, the courts of the sherifis. 


type. The single bishop of the island 
is appointed “by the king. “here sere 
two hundred and ninety parishes. 


There 1s 4 system of churen revenue 
like that ot the Chirch of Eneland: 
(The entire support of the minisiry 16 
derived from the two sourees of prop- 
ery tax: aid tithing, 

We now come to what may be re- 
garded the most remarkable and 
praiseworthy aspect of Ice- 
Educa- 
tion is universal. It is de- 
elared by those who have made a study 
of edueational statistics that in no other 
eouniry of the world are the standards 


as 


Education uni- 
versal; schools 
and universities. 


landic civilization. 


so high and the amount of scholastic in- 
formation so great on the average among 
all-elasses asin this focoy island of the 
North Atlantic. It is said with confi- 
dence that in the whole island, from the 
crooked sealine to the central mountains, 
there is uot a child ten years of Soe in 
able to vead) The Icclander-o1 adit 
yeats might ie called a scholar ivi 
no unusual thing to find a peasant who 
understands several languages, not in- 
deed by the necessities of intereourse, 
as might happen 1m ome of the @reat 
marts of the world, but because he has 
been taught the languages in school. 


Tile 


It is alleged, moreover, that the aver- 
age amount of information possessed by 
the Icelandic citizen is greater than that 
OF tlie Citizen OF 
in the world. 
schools, primary 
call them in America, have been bit 
recently introduced into Iceland. The 
children were taught hitherto at the 
hearthstone, and the mothers and fa- 
thers were the teachers. It is doubted 
whether the introduction of 


any other community 
And 
schools as we should 


Ver clememtar,: 
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average wealth in Iceland is low. It is 
said that the largest landowner has a 
revenue of only fifteen hundred dollars 
a year.) Vet tiene 1s mo AbjEect poverty. 
The pauperism of the country is mostly 
engendered by the extreme generosity 


of the people in extending aid to the in- 
There is public provision made 
for the maintenance of the poor—un- 
doubtedly an erroneous theory in the 
In some places the taxes for the 


digent. 


State. 


formal schools under public 


Hf 


MTT 


management has improved 


Wn 


the grade of scholarship and 


intelligence. The higher 


mi my 1 


education of the Icelanders 


m7) 


isseclassical and peneral. 


There is one principal uni- 


versity at Reikiavik, the 
capital, an institution with 
seven professors and about 
Ome siiidred Students. 
There is also a theological 
institution, with three pro- 
fessors, and a medical col- 
Ieee, under the charre of 
the general physician of the 
island, who is an officer of 
the government. Students 
of law have to fit themselves 
for the practice of their profession by a 
course of lectures at the University of 
Copenhagen. 

Almost the whole population of Ice- 
land 


A race of free- 
holders; indi- 
gence and care 
of the poor. 


ings. It is the most free- 
hold state of the world. 
The capital town has about 
two thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
and tae next town, called Isatjorthur, 
Sibucdiedwim tne Worthwest part of the 
islonc  Hasemo mere tian tour imindred. 
The whole people live on isolated farms, 
tlie) average aiiimber Of residents to a 
homestead being seven persons. The 


| of the country and the gov- 
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Drawn by H. Clerget, after a sketch of Nougaret. 


support of paupers exceed the sum of all 
Otier taxes put tocether, 
Another circumstance tends also to in- 


| digence, and that is the exceeding easi- 
is distributed on small landhold- | 


ness of procuring subsist- 

Poe Manner ofindus- 
ence under the conditions try and means of 
subsistence. 


ernment. The year is divided into a 


| working and a nonworking period, the 


first extending through five months, and 
the latter about seven. The business 
which is prosecuted with most energy is 
hay-making. The period of this crop, 
which is the principal one of the island, 
covers about two months. It 1s a voca- 
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tion which has respect to another which 
is the principal resource of the rela, 
that is, stock-raising and herding. 

part ath the year 


the areater 


sheep 


During 
the cattle and 
swine must be housed and fed. 


and 
This 
Cereals 
of the 
orown 


o 


and goats 
requires an abundance of hay. 
have no part in the industries 


island. Rye and Darley can be 
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Otherwise, scurvy would attack and de- 
stroy the inhabitants. 

It is said by those who have watched 
carefully the character of the people 


that what may be called the the peopleknow 


5 5 . : She rs ., not the commer- 
Mitellectuial IMeuStiics: Ale. Soa 
abt low stage of develop. ‘eens: 


ment. Though the people are rich in 


information, though they have a high 


OLD NORSE BOAT. 


in a few favored localities, but the crop 
is Tecarded as of mo importance, To 
the latter pursuit the people hawe de- 
voted themselves from prehistoric times. 
The next industries Of oreatest value 
‘Vie deiver 16 
one of the regular pursuits of the island- 


are fowling and fishing. 
era, Dheé id0d of the peeolois quiade tip 
almost from three 
sourees: the domestic animals, fish, and 


exclusively these 


fowls; and these are cacy fo waise or 


procure, As for ine Test, vecetaples 
are grown to a considerable extent. 


decree 01 they 
nevertheless seem not to understand any 
of the commercial values of intelligence 
and learning, Per this reason thes ast 
and varied mental industries wich are 
prosecuted with much 


intellectual training, 


Se) success in 
other countries are wanting amo thc 
islanders, or at best,are in tie Newecr 
stage. The small population of the 
island has been attributed in part to 
this want of intellectual vocations. It 
is more proper, however, to assign as 


the cause of the smallness of the popu- 


TELL: 


lation the want of the commercial spirit. 
At the beginning of the present century 
the whole population of the country did 
mOtexcced tat art the becinnine of tle 
twelttl. As we have said, the present 
census does not show a population in 
excess of seventy thousand. 

aie ste of society 11 eneial 1s ex- 
tremely simple. It is also law-abiding in 
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most unknown, and the farce required 
to maintain authority is at a minimum. ’ 


‘ As iliustrative of the law-abiding spirit of the 
Icelanders, an incident recorded by Bayard Taylor 
is worthy of repetition, not so much indeed from its 
humorous quality, as in demonstration of the abso- 
lutely peaceable temper of the Icelanders. On the 
occasion of the great Millennial Celebration in the 
midsummer of 1874, the King of Denmark came 
over, in the height of the ceremonies, and was 


COD FISHING.—Drawn by Jules Noél, after a sketch of Nougaret. 


the last degree. There seems little dispo- 
sition among the people— 
little ambition—to inerease 
in numbers. The island 
might easily support a half million in- 
habitants. At the present time it has 
about one eighth of this number. But the 
islanders may claim with justice that they 
make wp in moral character what they 
lack in popular strength. Nor may we 
rashly conclude—considering what must 
be the ultimate end of civilization—that 
the massing of population isto be weighed 
against human happiness. Crime is al- 


Simplicity and 
law-abiding 
character of the 
Icelanders. 


present one day during the session of the Althing, 
held in the picturesque mountain valley and un- 
der the open sky, after the manner of antiquity. 
Nearly the whole population of the island gathered 
to the festivities. It was estimated that fewer than 
five thousand of the inhabitants had failed to do 
honor to the occasion by joining in the festival. On 
the evening before the principal day, the single 
policeman, whose services on all former occasions 
had heen sufficient to maintain the peace of the 
island, went in distress to the lieutenant governor 
and declared himself unable to keep order on the 
morrow unless he should have av asszstant appoint- 
ed by the governor. So the assistant was appointed, 
and the treasury of Iceland was strained on the an- 
niversary day of its thousandth year by the ex- 
pense of ¢wo policemen instead of ove / 


GREAT ACES 


Lite ast, of Mecessity, im @ country 
So tar Tortie. Iceland piesent cave 


different aspect from what it bears in | 


lower latitudes. The in- 
custry, ae we lidve said, is 
peculiarly pastoral. Nine 
tenths of all the people live by their 
sheepfolds and cattle. From these are 


Primitive and 
pastoral aspect 
of life; meadows 
and hay. 


{ 
{ 


OF MANKIND. 


crop to the next season without a second 
sowing. Fuel gathering from native 
sources 1s now prosecuted with difficulty. 
The work occiipies a good pat oi ihe 
summer, but the more important parts 
are given to the shepherd's work, fishing, 
fowling, and particularly to making hay. 

With the oncoming of winter, weaving, 
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taken food; clothing, and-all the other 
products which are derived immediately, 
or by process, from the destruction. or 
use of the clean animals. ‘The exporta- 
tion of values has respect to an importa- 
fiom, the latter bemechiely =vood for 
building purposes, tron for tools, such 
STains as ate erown for brewing beer, 
Tt 
iS in this. amatier of simple barter that 
the small Icelandic commerce consists. 
The meadows of the country ststain 
tiemselves trom yearto year. The liu- 
midity is such as to perpetuate the grass 


foreign cloths, fur, wine, and honey. 


| at the close of sttummer. 


of Nougaret. 


tool-making, and other processes that 
may be carried on within 

3 Annual festivals; 
‘The natural manners 


doors are resorted 10. 

year in Iceland has sev- ee art 
eral crises, some of them fixed by con- 
venience and others by suggestions from 
nature, The Althime, or Congres: 
meets at midsummer; the yule feast is 
held at midwinter. Arval gatherings 
and marriages are generally celebrated 
The prodtuc- 
tions of the country are of suclv sort as 
to bring no harvest except that of hay. 
The outdoor, as well as the indoor, as- 
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Pecewoielcelandic lite is one of more 
merriment and jollity than might be ex- 
pectea. under so imlhospitable a climate, 
dtemigivt be wdimcult, on the whole, ta 
Hide taee more mitral and [ree i its 
manners, a people more sociable and 
susceptible of keener gratifications, than 
those of Iceland. We have already re- 


Z 
z | 
n 
id a) 
fc) 


Siticdmhe wredt diverences that Exist 11 | 


this respect among the peoples resident 
around the Baltic. 

Only two classes are known among 
Uiewliceianiders.. hese are tae Gon, or 
Prec aid lie. 74a, wor 
Wires. 
eveiweare ot slaves, bit 
rather villains, or setis. All the gothi 
ame iteemen. all franklins are gothi, 


Industrial divi- 
sion of society; 
the gothi and 
the thrall. 
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ba mot all gothi are frankhns. Any 
one of the gothi may become a franklin, 


}and any one of the thrall may, by pos- 


sessing himself of a homestead, become 


one of the free. the class 


known as gothi, or freemen, there is 


Among 


all the democratic equality which was 
peculiar to the prehistoric German soci- 


ely.) Chatter Gekivery does ot €xist. 
The thrall lives in his own hnt, auch 
aiter the imanner which until recently 
A 
thrall passes with the sale of the lands 


Was the order of the <ny im Kissa. 


on which he abides as a serf to the new 


landowmer, but the price at #ehich he 

passes is fixed by law, and he himself 

has rights that may not be violated. 
There was a considerable period be- 


4d 


fore the introduction of Christianity into 


loeland when the noble franklins, or 


Bee ae barons, were wont to SoOGgver 
among the Norse to Norway and to spend 
ee much of their time at the 
Kine’s Court, but after paganism passed 
away these excursions became less fre- 
quent, and the Icelandic lords remained 
more at home. It became thenceforth 
a matter of business relating to the ad- 


ministration of the government and 
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Also appear that sich reststme forces 


have been om the ple teal sideaaimer 


than the intellectual. Such is 1imdoubt- 
The history of hiumian 
sufficiently advanced 


edly the case: 
society 1s now 
to make tts understand with the foree 


of an equation in calculus that de- 


| mocticy  wiich is another term: for tie 


equality of men, is against the develop- 
ment of great fortunes, and generally 
against the commercial spirit which leads 
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kindred subjects rather than mere pleas- 
tre and search fora darcer lite that Gar 
ried the Thanes into the larger kingdom. 
AWe have noted elsewhere the tact that 
in an island that might well support five 
hundred thousand inhabitants the popu- 
lation has risen to only seventy thousand. 
Forces that im- 
pede the pro- 


duction of popu- 
lation. 


This fact 16 Suocestive: of 
some strong forces that 
have impeded the develop- 


ment of Icelandic nationality. It would 


to the building up of great seaport cities 
and emporiums where the manufactures 
of the world are displayed, sere ie 
wants of all mankind are stimulated with 
base desire, and where that ¢rear cor 
rupter, money, flows together and whirls 
ila vores. 

There was a time im) the History co 
Iceland when the tendencies were. m 
this direction. It has been remarked 
that the old lite m the island was tir- 


ere 


bulent and anarchic, but at the samc 


time free and varted. Un«er these con- 
ae 
leveling agent 
thwarted the 
commercial life. 


ere 
were inen of note, capable 


cre were produced. 


lyr ame in peace arbitrary and strong, 
Their 
elevation above the peasantry was so 


even luxurious in their habits. 


considerable as to awaken the strugeles 
Or competition and rivalry. Butat ap- 


VOR Se Oe) 2S. 
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of men toa brotherhood of equals. There 
Imay fave been other forces which worked 
im hkeimeanner to prevent the building 
i of overt Icelandic cities, the creation 
of emporiums and manufactures, and the 
institution of those violent competitive 
dispositions which men display under 
the influences and ambitions of gain al- 


ready gotten or to be acquired. 
Unfortunately, the Reformation did 


on 


Le, 


iy, 
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pears that in a particular manner in this 
country the introduction of Christianity 
was a leveling force which checked the 
play of the natural passions and abated 
diversity of development. We need not 
be surprised if the facts should show that 
the Icelanders are an exceedingly sin- 
cere people, that they accepted the Gos- 
pel in a literal and practical way, and 
that they, in the manner of simple folk, 
applied its principles as they were in- 
tended to be applied, in the reduction 


inttle-fer tue Icelandic people. ‘The po= 
litical situation was such aS Poor results of 
fo finder all those advan- ‘Be #ete™matos 


among the Ice- 
iaves wiiienmappeared clse- landers. 
where with the coming of the reformed 
faith. The social and political revolution 
which followed the religious movement 
in Germany, England, and, to some ex- 
tent, in Sweden and the North, did not 
take placein Iceland. Thedethronement 
of the papal system in England was only 
partial; but it was sufficient to break up 
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the English trade with Iceland, and to! which had their roots in the eeclesiasti- 
substitute therefor the commerce of the | cal convulsion at the beginning of the 
Manse towns. Meanwhile the growth | sixteenth century. It is alleged, more- 
Over, ‘thal she 
leaders of the 
Tetormiro ry 
movement in Ice- 


land were men of 


low degree, that 
they were not 
great either im 


genius or char- 
acte,.and thaiaor 
this reason the 
movement was on 
a lower plane and 
its results less 
salutary than in 
any other Teu- 
tonic country. As 
ee INieht be expect- 
PLAGUE VISITATION, ed, the whole re- 

Drawn by V. Foulquier, ligious revolution 

of the Danish power gave the kings of | was apathetic and cold. As a conse- 
that country an opportunity to extend | quence, the Reformation in Iceland was 
over Iceland an arbitrary and exacting | never disgraced with inquisitorial fires, 
rule such as had hitherto been unknown. | but at the same time it was lacking in 
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A HALT IN ICELAND.—Drawn by V. Foulquier, after a sketch of Nougaret. 


Many new forms of taxation and rent] that heat and enthusiasm which are 
were introduced, and the industries of necessary for the actual regeneration of 
the country were made worse rather than society. 

bettered by those far-reaching changes Iceland, in the course of her history 
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during the lattthrec ceutnries, has been 
subject toa series of disasters the like 
Disasters to of which could hardly be 
which the Ice- 
landers have 
been subjected. 


paralled in the story of any 
Other mation, vt tlhe clare 
te sixteenth century, manly, “an 
the 


Colminyewwas visited swith a plage or 


of 


1570, ald net ceasime ami! 1627, 


pirates out of Gascony, England, and | 


Algiers. Some of the most dreadful 


| 
bw 
AK \, 


SUN TT 
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But the ills which attacked the tnfor 
tumate Icelanders dutitio the eigiteents 
Century were stil oreater, Siiallpox 
Caine with its ravages, And famine; awitn 
her haggard visage and glaring eyes, 
Zollosved In the train,  Wiecase: cicpe 
tito the sheepfold, and in 1765, and acai 
i 178e,the isiantiavas Slinken as nat 
wotld be rent into fragments by termine 
earthquakes. The population of the 
eountry fell off by a fourth, 
On the side of htimat disaster, 
the patriot, Hoge Olaicen, 
who was doing his best to rouse 
the spirit of his countrymen 
and to alleviate their distress, 
was drowned tree vearoamer 
the first earthquake. The na- 
tional character was wellnigh 
paralyzed, and it is believed 
that a century has not sufficed 
to restore the broken spirit of 
the people. 

We have already spoken of 
the richness of the early medi- 


zeval literature of the Icelandic 
race, ‘Withit there is nothing 
comparable as to extent and 
variety in the poems aid wiit- 
ten records of any other Ten- 
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panics were produced by these seacoast 
invasions, utterly lawless as they were, 
sureharged with the very spirit of rob- 
bery. Meanwhile, the weakness of the 
people of the island and their remote- 
ness from Norway—to say nothing of 
their rather timid and unwarlike dispo- 
sition and the defenseless state in which 
the event found the island—had con- 
Spired to reduce the Country to such a 
state of exposure as to make everything 
accessible even without peril to the ma- 
rauders of the deep. 


tonite Tace of So Carly a date: 
It is from this source that mod- 
ern scholars have become con- 
vineed at length that Greenland and the 
northeastern part of North ee 
America were colonized by medizval Ice- 

the Icelanders in the tenth ‘™7°"*e7*™° 
century. It can hardly be doubted from 
the contemporaneous poetry that such 
was the case, and that the almost fabu- 
lous adventures of certain Icelandic he- 
roes, whose names only for a long time 
were transmitted by tradition, were as 
real as the sagas in which they are re- 
corded. This fact has within the pres- 
ent century brought Iceland very near 


Die eon AE. 


in political and race sympathies with 
the people of the United States. 

The saga, or song, constitutes the real 
strength of the Icelandic productions. 
The native genius of the 
race has in this song form 
expressed itself to the best 
advantage. The intended 


Manner and 
motif of the 
sagas; their his- 
torical value. 


saga was 
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our knowledge of the early colonization 
of Greenland and Vinland, the latter 
meaning no other than North America. 


The songs in question are piscovery of 


e ey fe North America 
Calicdietne 4026 6Ol eINGe a. 
FloeMen. They contain 58a: 


incidents of the wrecked colonists in 
Greenland, and graphic delineations of 


originally for oral recitation. 


It was after the manner of the 


Greek epic. It was intended 


as history, but was at the same 


time illuminated and fired with 


the admission into the song of 
all heroic emotions and poetic 
conceits. The saga grew up at 
the beginning of the eleventh 
Century. Whe memory of the 
great deeds of the Icelandic 
heroes was still fresh in the 
minds of the men who sung 
theme Reverence for the fa- 
thers kindled the passion of the 
poet and the singer. The tell- 
ing of stories was in this age 
te Ome great form of enter: 
tainment. All festivals and 
gatherings of the Norsefolk 
were enlivened with the reci- 
tation of the great episodes of 
the race. The saga, as the 
Ieadine feature of Teclandie literature, 
was the result of this spirit and practice. 


Nor has there been produced among any | 


people whatsoever a form of poetry, the 
subject and style of which has more 
faithfully depicted the progress of 
events, than have the sagas of the 
Ierse. They are at once the heroic 
songs and patriotic records of the race. 


It is from these poems that we have 
4 
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the adventures of Eric the Red, of Her- 
jultson, of Lett Ericsson, of Thorwald, 
of T[horstem, o: Uhorinn Karlseine, 
and of all the other seafarers who 
planted in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island what might have become a Norse 
@merica. the placue tell on Northern 
Europe; a large part of the population 
was swept away, and the New World 
was left to Spain and England. 
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CHAPTER XCII.—THE NORWEGIANS. 


wat is probable that the 
OL the 
be inore 


ethnography 
future will 
elaborate, painstaking, 
And aeotirate Thame vat 
of the present. Lines 
of demarkation will be 
discovered between different peoples 
who at the present time are classified 
together and counted as one. Such a 
division may at length be passed _be- 
tween Norway and Iceland, leaving the 
people of the latter island as the only 
true representatives of the old Norse 
stock. We have already indicated our 
behef that this is tlle ex- 
treme primary departure 
Norse peoples. of the Teutonic race to the 
West: in Other words, that the Ner- 
weglans are more Germanic and less 
Norse than the people of Iceland, just 
as the people of Sweden are more Danish 
and “German than they are Norweoian. 
However this nay be, 1€ is still im ae; 
eordance with the canons of ethnie criti- 
eism to classify the Norwegians and the 
Norsefolk of Iceland together. We will 
regard the latter people as thrown at an 
early period to a eteater distance to the 
West and to a more isolated situation 
than were the people of Norway, just as 


Geographical 
and ethnical re- 
lations of the 


the latter were thrown to a creater dis- 
tance westward than svere the people or 
marecdlet, 

If our space would permit, we could 


, development 


show how these things were aecom- | 


phshed from 
and the conformities of the man to the 
shape and character of the region which 
he was to inhabit. There is, 
stance, nocertain line between Sweden 


for ine 


geographical necessities | 


mountain chain which upholds the 
peninsila forms a crest trom wihichean 
eastern and a western slope drop away, 
constituting the essential Sweden and 
the essential Norway. It is to the latter 
country that we now turn our attention, 
or rather to the Norwegian people,as a 
branch of the Teutonic family of nations. 

The ancient ethnologist satisfied him- 
self by throwing all these northern 
nations together and call- 
ing them Scandinavians. 


Progress of eth- 
nic analysis; the 
term Scandina- 


The process of analysis has vian. 


now gone on until even the Danes and 
the Swedes are clearly discriminated. 
It appeais, moreover, thar “Ihe Wem 
Scandinavian was applied only to such 
Low Germanie folk as inhabited the south 
peninsulas of the Baltic; in other words, 
that the ancients knew nothing certainly 
of the peoples im the o@feat norhern 
peninsula, and still less of those of Ice- 
land. The name Scandinavian has now 
been virtually withdrawn from the 
sotithern Shore of the Baluc, thengh 
Jutland is still reckoned 
as a Scandinavian country, and when 
Schiegwie and) Holstein were -wieeied 
away from Denmark and Germanized, 
in our own memory, the people of Hol- 
stein were anxious for the change, being 
induced thereto by an ethnic symipatiy | 
but in Schleswig the gravitation was the 
As to Norway, whose race 
approach, the 
country is undoubtedly Scandinavian, 
Norse, or in the phraseclogy of tic 
times, Norwegian, being thus brought 
into race relationship with Jutland, Ice- 
land. and Northern Sweden, but hardly 
with the south of Sweden, in which the 


not wholly so. 


other way. 


we now 


and Norway, but for the most part the | people are rather to be classified as a 
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mixed race, if not positively Germanic, 
both in origin and evolution. 

The earliest authentic references to 
the Norwegian tribes are found in the 
Early Norse his- WTitings of Jordanis, who 
ee ae flourished at the middle of 
Norway. the sixth century. He is 
the first historian of the Gothie race. 
But long before this there were native 
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Sweden and Norway, and pressing back 
the Lapps and Finns into the high coun- 
tries where they are found at the present 
time. ; 

The date of this ‘Teutonic.imigration 
is not known. Ethnologists, though, 
incline to the opinion that it was after 
rather than before the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is a debated question 
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singers and chroniclers who preserved 
in Norse the legendary history of the 
race. Itis believed that the primitive 
population of Scandinavia was made up 
of Lapps and Finns. At any rate, 
traces of these peoples are found at the 
present time very far south of the coun- 
tries of their occupancy. At a certain 
prehistoric epoch these races began to 
give away under the pressure of the 
Teutonic immigrants taking their course 
across the Baltic, working up through 


as to how the first people—ancestors as 
they were of the Scandinavian race— 
made their way into the ‘neers 
countries now called by primitive Scan- 
their name, but the opinion oak 

above advanced, that they came from 
the South rather than from the Northern 
parts, has been virtually accepted as cor- 
rect. Itis mot needed im ‘Wiis connec. 
tion to go over the arguments which 
have been advanced in support of this 
hypothesis, or of that relative to the 
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migrations. ‘The Scandinavians came, 
and the Lapps and Finns disappeared 
ee cli backbciore them. We are al- 
most equally in the dark as to the char- 
acter of Noryéeeian civilization during 
the first centuries after the establish- 
ineMieOl ime Trace ii its future Lome, 
The reason for our ignorance on this 
Pemtdsewor tar to seek, It required 
the goings forth of the Vikings and 
their conquests in several parts of 
Northern and Northwestern Europe— 
that is, Continental Europe—to bring 
the Norwegians into the foreground of 
that branch of human history with which 
we are most familiar. 

These expeditions did not occur until 
(Owendaie end of the eighth century. 
Prom this time iorth, tor 
about two hundred years, 
the northwestern parts of 
Europe were by no means unfamiliar 


The Norse as- 
cendency of the 
eighth and ninth 
centuries. 


course and source of the first Teutonic | 


| 
i 
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navia, and how the continuance of the 
movement of the race across the narrow 
water between the south and north side 
of the Baltic would necessarily carry the 
emigrant tribes into Norway rather than 
imtoo oyveden,. ~lhesvnole eihnic driit 
would tend to community between Den- 
mark and Norway. ‘The same argument 
might be carried out for the spread of 
the common race along the shores of the 
North sea and into the English channel. 
One must needs study all such aspects 
of human history on the double basis 
of solid ground and fluctuating water. 
Thus it happened that the Northmen of 
the eighth and ninth cemttzics were a 
derivative from a common home on the 
north and the south shores of the West- 
em, Balhe. Hence he went tora in his 
open boat, to write himself with his 
sword into the earhest annals of modern 
Eno pe: 

But we are not left to conjecture as to 


with the strong people of Norway and | the prehistoric movements of mankind 


Denmark, The English coast was first | inthese regions. The liter- 


struek in 757, and the next expedition 
tmompine same regions occurred in 793 
and 794. The coasts of Scotland and 
Ireland and France, the southern shore 
of the North sea, and even the maritime 
parts of Spain and the insular parts of 
the Mediterranean all alike felt in suc- 
cession the sharpness of the swords of 
the Northmen. 

The term Northmen stood, at the age 
of which we speak, for the Dano-Nor- 
wegian people. The Norwegians are de- 
rived ethnically from Denmark. Look 
at the geography and see 
what would happen when 
aeepeoples Had! driived 
northward and westward out of Con- 
tinental Europe into the peninsula 
of Jutland. Mark the position of 
this projecting country and see how 


Derivation of 
the Norwegians 
from a Danish 
original. 


liempenettates tee clert eid Of Scandi- | 


Danish litera- 
ture the orig- 
inal of the Nor- 
wegian. 


ature of Norway is out of 
Denmark. ‘The languages 
are not exactly in common, but are de- 
rived from a common radical, and the 
divergence is slight. Philologists have 
been disposed to frame analogies mak- 
ing the relation of Norwegian to Danish 
the same as that of American-English to 
English proper. Such an analogy ex- 
ints i fact wand i we penetrate below 
the mere formalities of speech into the 
spirit and thought which are expressed 
in the language we shall find the like- 
ness still further wrought into the tex- 
ture of the respective national histories. 
He who is familiar with the evolution of 
American literature must have observed 
with what pain, with what a sluggish 
pace, with what labor the provincial as- 
pect of both the American language and 
the literature of our continent have been 
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loosened from the types and forms of 
the mother country; how the American 
brain has been compelled, by the exac- 
tiols Of “Custom; TO tink the “saime 
thoughts, to follow the same intelectual 
pursuits, to turn into the same manner- 
isms, and in every respect to imitate the 


4 
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Historical facts also lead us to the con- 
clusion that the Norwegian is a young- 
er form of Danish lite, 
The. Danes found “their 
most natural vent west- 
ward, along the southern shores of the 
North sea and across the English chan- 


Norwegian life 
and manners 
also proceed 
from the Danes. 


THE VIKINGS ABROAD, 


form and feature and ideal traits of the 
mother tongue and the home literature 
of the race. So also in Norway. The 
speech and intellectual life of the peo- 
ple were deduced from a Danish origi- 
nal; and the breaking away of the na- 
tional thought and aspiration in Norway 
from the ancestral form has been ac- 
complished with the same difficulty as 
im Imerica, 


nel. Hence the Danes in Northumbria 
and East Anglia as conquerors. But the 
Norsemen proper, they who took to sea 
from the western coasts of Norway, 
would drift directly to the Shetiand 
islands and to the Orkneys, and thence 
along the shores of Scotland. 
raphy will also explain how the Nor- 
mans would fall by anatural course into 
Neustria, and how they would in the 


Geog- 
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lapse of a century or two become en- 
tangled in political and historical alli- 
ances with the English people. The 
whole process may be thus viewed 
from a higher hill. The course of man- 
kind in its general development, as dis- 
tinguished from its local eddies and 
whorls along the shore, can be seen as a 
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freedom as the mood of the movement. 
It was in this manner that the coasts of 
England and France were at first devas- 
tated. It was#@ robbery. ‘The personal 
property, cattle, and flocks were carried 
away by the Danish visitants, who 
would have taken the earth if they 
could have put it into their boats. 


NORWEGIANS OF HITTERDAL—TYPES AND MANNERS.—Drawn by Pelcoq, after a painting of Tiedeman. 


general movement, tending to general 
results, 

If we scan critically the nature of the 
Norse movements out of their own 
countries, we should find that at bottom 
and for a long time after 
the beginning of the expe- 
ditions they were simply 
plundering adventurers of small com- 
panies, having booty as the motive and 


Booty the mo- 
tive of Norse 
adventure in 
ninth century. 


But these excursions of the North- 
men did not throw much light upon the 
condition of affairs at home. It was 
Meal the end of the ninth century, be: 
fore the internal condition of Norway 
was much known by the - 

Social condition 
other peoples of Europe. of Norwegians; 
: the land system. 

At our first authentic ac- 
quaintance with the people the land- 


ownership was after the manner of the 
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English shire. It was divided up into 
frtkis, a word on the same root with the 
English folks. Doubtless the fylki was 
a disitict, er tract, set aside 10r 4. ter 
tain iolle,-or clan: ~ In-S0ime eases, Tie 
remaining part of the word shows that 
some person had succeeded tn connect- 
ing his name with the fylki. In some 
districts of WNerwar the iylkis were 
united by ties and customs which had 


grown up in common among them. 
Thus MHorda-fvlki, Sygna-fylki, and 
Pivda-tyiki Were tmited to form d.di- 
trict called Gula-thing. At a later period 
the whole of Norway was laid ont into 
regular districts, each with a common 


NORSE VILLAGE, 


Thing, or legislature, and a common 
body of laws. 

In tormnag¢ (these districts, however, 
geography was naturally used as the 
of division. ‘Thus Frosta-thing 
Oniceethersr: Comprelbended the mort. 


basis 


self-government |... alee alee eae Z 
Apueiees ee Ee here yiilc 
organization. cold was greatest. The 


tylki, which was die land at a: civen 
clan, was subdivided into “ecrads, over 
which there was an oimcer called a fer 
sir, who held his office by hereditary 
tight. He corresponded to the Icelandic 
goth. In many cases the fylki was of 
so great importance that the chieftain 
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at its head tose to the tank of “jarl, 
the English earl; and sometimes he be- 
came a petty king. Self-government 


| was the bottom principle in the system 


1 . 5 
) village community. 


of law and jurisprudence. 

In one fespect the people of Nor- 
Wey were dillerent in their develep- 
ment from those of every other Teutonic 
COLI At An equal stiee of progress: 
This telated to what wwe anay callie 
All the Teutonic, 
and, perhaps, the Slavic, races have 
been noted forthe presence 
as a part of their grow- 


Genesis of the 
landed aristoc- 
racy of the 
Norse. 


ing civil life—of villages, 
expanding into towns or cities. In Nor- 
way, however, it 
appears that all 
the land, as far 
back as we “can 
go, was owned by 
individual pro- 
piietors, slic 
either held i: tor 
their own use or 
sublet it to others 
—to renters, the 
tlirall. people; ete: 
This constituted 
a system of land- 
ownership and de- 
pendency. It was at the head of this 
that the hersir was placed. He, with 
his family and relatives and the land- 
owners, constituted a sort of landed 
aristocracy, that might have grown in 
process of time into a system like the 
landlordism of England. The depend- 
ents in Nomvay were men of arms, who 
Were Wott, On OCCAsion, to .o forth te 
war, and the happiness of the people, as 
well as their wealth, was augmented in 
case of successiil expeditions. 

The great fact that brought the his- 
tory of Norway into prominence, or 
rather the iact by “hich, that distor 
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transpired at all or was opened to the 
intelligence of Western Europe, was the 
consolidation of the coun- 
imy into one® kingdom. 
Near the end of the ninth 
century, in the country now known as 
Christiania Fjord, the chief magistrate 
belonged to a race of kings whose leg- 
endary descent traced them to the 
Swedish sovereigns of Upsala. The 
situation of the country here was such 


Early consolida- 
tion of the Nor- 
wegian power. 


the -exploniie “or ihe: Age: 


as to bring it into easy relation with | 


Denmarkand sweden. It has been al- 
leged that at one time the kings of Chris- 
tiania Fjord, then called the Vestfjolds, 
held the Danish throne, and that at an- 
other period they were tributaries to that 
crown. There was much commerce be- 
tween the two peoples, and the Norwe- 
gians shared in the expeditions of the 
Danes. 

In the first place, Halfdan the Black, 
of the Vestfjold line, extended his own 
province by conquest. 
died at an early age, how- 
ever, andleit the country 
to his son Harald, who was the cele- 
brated Harald Haarfager, or Harald the 
Fairhair. 
prince was refused in marriage by Gyda, 
the daughter of Eric of Hadaland; at | 
least refused until what time he should | 
make himself king of all Norway. Such | 
was the powerful stimulant applied to 
awaken the ambition of the prince al- 
ready inflamed with love. The disturb- 
ance that ensued might well remind the 
classical scholar of the intrigues and 
wars and poetry that followed the ab- 
duction of Helen to Troy. 

Harald gladly accepted the challenge, 
and made it as nothing to win Gyda at 
such a price. The conquest of all Nor- 
way was only a trifle in his devoir. 
He vowed that never would he shear 
or trim his hair until he had put the 


Apparition of 
Harald Haar- 
fager; Gyda’s 
challenge. 


He | 


| 


It chanced that the young | treatment. 


hair's invasion and conquest. 
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last Norwegian jarl under his author- 
ity, (hem he proceeded avith the con- 
quest. In course of time he subdued 
all the mobleien; thei sent for Gyda; 
ordered a festival; made her one of his 
wives; etit his hair, and received from 
Jarl Régnwald the title of Haarfager, or 
Fairhair, which history has cheerfully 
taken up and repeated. 

But this was by no means the end of 
Not will- 
inely did the old independ- 
ent, half-feudal barons of a acaeea: 
the North yield to Fair- oe 
Many of 
them, unable to compete with him in 
battle—for his forces increased as theirs 
diminished—took to sea, and departed 
for coasts unknown, leaving behind only 
their immovable property. These fugi- 
tives, like them of Troy, sought another 
coast where they might replant the Nor- 
| wegian nationality. Thus it was that 
they came to Iceland; thus to the Farée 
islands, the Orkneys, the Shetland 
group, andeven to the Hebrides. From 
several of these localities they returned 
at lenoth. “len are maddened by such 
These moble’ Norse jarls 


| became the sea Ishmaels of their age. 


Their hand was against every man, and 
_ especially against their own countrymen. 
Such was the genesis of that piracy 
which is universally ascribed to the 
Northmen of the ninth and tenth cen- 
tities. 

Letvite téeader note sith care low 
great results arise out of the simplest 
antecedents. We have al- 
ready spoken of the high in- 
telligence and aristocratic 
character of the early Icelandic people. 
No wonder that such was the case, for the 
fugitives from Norway who peopled the 
island were in a large degree the best of 
the inhabitants, the richest, the most in- 


Great results 
proceeding from 
episode of Har- 
ald and Gyda. 
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telligent. They constituted the strong 
baronial caste, the noble franklins and 
petty lords of the country, proud and 
strong, but yet not proud enough and 
strong enough to compete with Harald 
Haarfager for the dominion of Norway 
and the crown of the kingdom. Thus 
out of the challenge of Gyda to lier 
lover that she would marry him as sov- 
ereign of Norway seems to have been— 
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prince lover, 9 * De thistar ine, 7s ie 
lanieuace, “and | willed thee.” 4nd 
he did-at, Not might he titmselr ton 
the shrewdest observers of his age see 
how great the act was by which the con- 
sohdation of the Norwegian monarchy 
went before that im all other parts ar 
Europe. 

still, again, the movement which was 
started of the Norse jarls from their 
estates in Norway to 


new homes in Iceland 


, and the more inhospi- 


table character of the 


latter country led, as 


we have seen, to still 


further adventure. All 


the Northern ocean 


Was) traversed ("sti 


barks of the sea kings, 


to whom, after leaving 


their native land, the 


A FJORD OF NORWAY. 


and was—an antecedent of the peculiar 
intelligence which historians have noted 
in the Icelandic community of the Mid- 
dle Ages! 

Again, the reader's attention has been 
called to the fact that the consolidating 
tendencies by which the universal break- 
up of the Dark Ages was reduced to 
order and regularity foreran in Scandi- 
navia the similar movements in all other 
parts of Europe. The occasion of it 
would seem to have been the very same 
challenge of a Norse maiden to her 


Shore; aid: these. 
Were equally inviting, 
Thus bands of them 
continued westward 
muti they trittet 1. 
the coasts of Green- 
land and colonized that 
cotta, Purther on, 
thee set their prows 
still westward, till the 
bleak coasts of Labra- 
dor, the shores of Newfoundland, and 
the widening sealine and 
inlets of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island were before 
them. Here, too, they anchored. Here 
the old stone tower at Newport) sull 
bears witness of thei presemee.-vitenc 
the wreatést of American poets, In dis 
song of Zhe Skeleton in Armor, has 
sketched for posterity the adventures in 
the valley of Fall River of an Icelander, 
who is supposed to have been no other 
than one of the Vikings of the eleventh 


Outgoings of the 
Norse jarls; 
their discover- 
ies abroad. 
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century. All this, too, because the prin- 
cess Gyda said to her lover, ‘‘I marry 
fies when thom art King of Noime;. 
The stormy and arbitrary character of 
Harald Haarfager ended in the oppres- 
sion, almost the enslavement, of the Nor- 
wegian people during his reign. The 
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land-vassalage which had been insti- 
lated in Harald’s days was given up. 
| and two of the great provinces, Frosta- 
thing and Gula-thing, were reorganized 
with their old laws and boundaries. 
Hakon had been brought up as a youth 
at the Court of Athelstan, the Savon 


ARRIVAL OF FIRST NORSE COLONY IN GREENLAND. 


accession of his son, Hakon I, how- 


Covcrmentor Sever, Testored in A consid- 


Norway be- ; ; j 
Pomecsceuiae «= avle degree the liberties 
underHakon. of the people. The old- 


time loyalty came back, and Eric, the 
rival of Hakon, who had contended with 
him for the crown, and had actually 
slain two of the king’s brothers, was 
eompelicd to leave the country. 
government which Harald had estab- 
lished became regular and organic dur- 
ie the fern or his son. lmthe North, 
Jarl Sigurd ruled under the king as his 
vassal. Several of Hakon’s kinsmen 
were left as chief noblemen of the king- 
dom; but the management of the larger 
part the king reserved for himself. The 


The | 


| King of Britain, and had there been 
eonveriea to Christianity, After com- 
ing to the Norwegian throne he at- 
tempted to introduce his own faith 
| among his subjects. But the people of 
INGiway it this time oeere extreme in 
their paganism, and the peace of the 
kingdom was wellnigh broken up by 
the projects of the sovereign. 

We have spoken of the attempt made 
Loy linic, ‘etled  blood-axe, to dake iite 
He had been com- 


throne of Norway. 
lpelied 10° dice, and” bad 
/'gone to the Orkneys for 
| safety. But he was an in- 
| triguer, and his sons after him, He is 


| said to have been given Northumber- 


Adventures of 
Blood-axe; dis- 
turbed reign of 
Hakon. 
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land, in Bneland, as his inheritance: 
For awhile le lad his capital at York, 
There he perished and was 


in Britaim. 
buried. But his sons grew up and up- | 
held the pretensions of their father. The 
relations between Denmark and Norway | 
also became strained, and the whole 
reign of Hakon was disturbed with these 
antagonisms. 

it is not ctr 


purpose, however, to 
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the northeastern coast of the United 
States, as along the whole shore of Nor- 
wey, 4 plan directly the reverse is present 
ii ihe bearing of the water and the land: 
If we should say that no shore line in the 
world is so jageed, 80 tageed, so eaten 
into by the water, so contentious with the 
sea by its reaching out in peninsulas and 
islands, as that of Norway, all the way 
around from the fifty-eighth parallel 


SCENE IN THE FAROES.—Tuorsuavn, 


trace the political history of Norway, 
but rather to otice the charicter-and 
Variableness of progress of the Norwegians 
Pe oe themmceiwes. Nature -las 
Hoss ot Netware een excecdinnly variable 
in the formation of coast lines. Some- | 
times, as on the western extreme of the 
United States, the ocean lies up lovingly 
to the beach, in long straight lines, with 
scarcely an inlet or acbar, In other 
parts of the world, as in Greece, as along 


north to almost eighty degrees, the ex- 
pression would not be strained. The 
same characteristic is noted in the 
adjacent islands, such as the Farées, the 
Shetlands, and the Orkneys. As we 
ascend the coast there is a “gener! 
enlargement of the formation, so that 
above sixty-eight degrees there is a 
perpetual series of considerable inlets 
and projections of land, Indeed, the 
whole Norwegian coast is a chain of 
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successive havens. Not even the coast 
of Maine is more indented—or could be 
Sthianetoat@which [ies owt against the 
sea from Norway, north and south of the 
ALCHICrCITGle: 

It is this formation which produces 
the innumerable inlets along the coast 
Tee ealled fjords. Uney are 
fjords; means of generally narrow, bounded 
ey high banks or rocks, 


and through these the water has in many 
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the fjord Norway would be something 
very different from what she is in the 
ethnography and history of the world. 
From this rough and jagged coast, more 
wreotlar and indented than any torn 
edge of tin or battered saw, the country 
gradually rises into a grazing region. 
Mor here, as in some other parts: of 
Scandinavia which we have already de- 
scribed, the flock is the principal thing, 
while fowling and fishing and other 


PASSING A SCHOOL OF WHALES.—Drawn by Jules Noél, after a sketch of Nougaret. 


places made its way, making the penin- 
sula insular. Around the fjord, which 
is but another name for inlet or bay— 
albeit the bodies of water so-called are 
smaller in extent than those which are 
usually designated as bays and inlets 
and sounds—are gathered a great part 
of the Norwegian population. These 
somewhat sheltered situations are the 
haunts of the people, and are also the 
seats of the fishing interests. Without 


subordinate interests come afterwards. 
Such is the general situation in which 
the ethnographer of to-day finds the 
nearly two millions of people called 
Norwegians. 

No adequate geographical idea can be 
had of this country without considering 
its generalshape. Norway norway awater 
is an abnormally elongated Ppeig\ henem- 
piece sot territory.) Giese2: 


southern portion constitutes the bottom, 


A CATCH OF DOLPHIN (FAROE ISLANDS).—Drawn by Myrbach, from a photograph. 
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or bulge, of a bladder-like bottle, with | 


a bent neck reaching from latitude 64° 
INSe tie Varancer I jord, which enters 
tlie top of the neck as if itewould fill the 
whole with sea water. The rivers are 


short and unimportant, running down 


quickly to the ocean, like those of West- 
ermeeNorti Ainerica. But there is no 
lack of water. 
Ween. we piecipitation. The 
Waties very Oreatly in different parts of 
the scountry and at different seasons. 
Along the coast, and particularly in the 
neighborhood of Sogne Fjord, the rain- 
fallis as much as seventy-seven inches 
per annum. From this it sinks away, 
tnrowehy various deerees, until im the 
southeast of Finmark it is no more than 
twelve inches during the year. On the 
whole, the average precipitation is about 
forty inches. Thunderstorms are com- 
mon phenomena. In the summertime, 
on very hot days, when the winds are 
southwesterly, heavy gales arise, and 
along the coast the thunder bursts out 
with fury and the lightning flames over 
sea and land. ‘Travelers say that these 
turmoils of the air are unusally destruc- 
tive in Norway, particularly near the 


Traini! 


The air is humid anid | 
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Norway. Many kinds of fish abound. 
The common formation of the coast line 
favors the region as a re- 
solve and Teiuge of fishes, 
The same imay be said of 
the region as viewed from the Jand side, 


Richness of the 
country in ma- 
rine animals and 
fishes. 


with respect to those birds and mam- 
mals which prey upon fishes and the 
imarine, “giimals. “UVhere “are. many 
Stranee correlations of life exhibited 
alone these shores that aicht deeply 


interest the biologist and the philoso- 


coast, where many public buildings are | 


struck and destroyed annually. 

It is aiso a cloudy land. In Finmark 
there ale turce cloudy days to one clear, 
on the average, the year 
around, and it is rare to find 
in any part of the country 
less than one half of the days obscured 
with clouds. It is also a land of fogs. 
These are specially prevalent along the 
coasts. and around the fjords. In the 
winter season, when the wind is sea- 
ward, the fog hangs over the fjords, and 
is converted into a frostwork which 
makes the atmosphere resplendent. 

Hardly is any coast in the world richer 
in its marine inhabitants than that of 


Aland of cloud 
and coast fog. 


puetr. or instatice, the herrine is one 
Of ie principal nehes. “Mirey come up 
in great shoals to spawn in the shallow 
Weters near the shore. Los these situa- 
tious they are pursued by whales, “and 
thete 15 a cOllest for jite on the one 
against the other. Inlike manner, along 
the coast of Finmark, the capelan are 
found in shoals that darken the water in 
Sprinviume. Phey are pursued ta the 
shallow waters by cod, which capture and 
swallow immense numbers of the cape- 
lan, this being their principal food. Then 
come the fin whale and the blue whale 
in pursuit of the cod, upon which they 
in turn are fattened. 

The fishermen meanwhile are on the 
lookout for all of these sources of sup- 
ply. Sometimes it is to their advantage 
to take herring, sometimes cod, some- 
times capelan, sometimes 
the whale as inclusive of all. 
It is not humorous to say 
that it is a problem in political econ- 
omy how to gauge these fisheries to the 
best advantage, "ileanwihtle, im tlic 
waters of the fjords and along the islets 
of the coast, the spotted seals abound 
end ate: taken in greay muimbers. A 
short distance from the shore, in the 
forest, feathered game may be found in 
abundance, though it is less plentiful at 
present than formerly. dp is douptiul 
whether in any other country the life of 


The fishing in- 
dustries; abun- 
dance of water- 
fowl. 
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the people is so closely related with a 
supply gathered directly from the ani- 
mal, the fish, and the fowl. 

There is one other aspect of the fish- 
eries which may be mentioned with in- 
terest, This fact is that the coast of 
Norway has the deep waters of the 
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short distance from the Norwegian 
coast line to a depth of about a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred fathoms of 
water. This calls to the very landmark 
the sharks and whales from which a 
considerable part of the product of the 
fisheries is derived. As is well known, 


BERGEN, 


ocean against it. The shoals and bars | 
are not extensive, but the angle goes | 
down rapidly toa great depth, except in 
fjords. This brings close to | 
lodccprsccn. the coast the great marine 
mdlegud Hehes- aiimals ana veep-sea males 
which are never seen on the shallow 
sea banks with which other countries 
ate approached. Asa rule, it is only a 


The coast 


the herring and cod are of all species 
of fish the most valuable and abundant. 
We have already had occasion to re- 
mark upon the distribution of most of 
the Scandinavians upon 
small landed estates. This Tener aodtes 
has tended in the coun- “°™%owee=" 
tries north of the Baltic to democratize 
the inhabitants and to prevent them 


PH ANORS/:. 
from accumulating in large numbers. 
Norway has a coast line, exclusive of 
fjords, bays, and islands, of three thou- 
Samed and sigiteen miles, “The area, of 
the country is one hundred and twenty- 
two thousand seven hundred and eighty 
square miles, the greatest breadth being 
two hundred and eighty miles. For the 


most part, the distance from the sea to | 


the line dividing from Sweden is small, 
being only seventy miles between the 
sixty-fourth and sixty-eighth parallels 
north. \Vitlid) these limits “there 
were at the close of 1882 one mil- 


lion nine hundred and thirteen thousand | 


inhabitants, and of these one million five 
hundred and nine thousand were resi- 
dent farmers, leaving only four hundred 
and four thousand as an aggregate popu- 
lation of 41] the towns and cities. Of 
the cities, Christiania had one hundred 


' the 


and nineteen thousand four hundred and | 
seven inhabitants; Bergen, forty-three | 


thousand and twenty-six; Throndhjem, 
twenty-two thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two; Stavanger, twenty-three thou- 
sand five hundred; Drammen, nineteen 
thousand five hundred and ecighty-two; 


wmpes of arable land. 
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feacliee an clevation Of six hundred. ur 
seven hundred feet, he finds a country 
so sparsely peopled as hardly to be 
worthy the name of inhabited. Never- 
theless, the Norvegians are increase 
in numbers in their country, notwith- 
standing the great drain which has been 
made upon them by emigration. It is 
Said that between 1660 and the begin- 


ning of the present century the popula- 


tion rose from three hundred thousand 
to eight hundred thousand. 

We have had occasion in several parts 
to speak of the scarcity of wood which 
has been felt in some of 
Northern 
To this, Norway is an ex- 
In the southern countries it is 


; Abundance of 
countries. the Norwegian 
forest. 
ception. 
estimated that nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand square miles are still in the native 
forest. At the time when this estimate 
was made, mainely, 1875, there were but 
seven hundred and thirty-eight square 
hie intensity oT 


-animal production may be gathered from 


Christiansand, twelve thousand two hun- | 


dred and eighty-two; Christiansund, 
nine thousand and twenty-five. 

It will thus be seen that Norway is 
the most sparsely populated of all the 
oe eee countries in Europe. There 
ulation; acoast 1S an average of about 
see eighteen persons to the 
square mile, while Denmark, across the 
Skagerrack, has one hundred and thirty- 
Six to the square mile. Seven twen- 
tieths of the whole population are accu- 
mulated in the country round about 
Christiania, in a region no more than 
seven hundredths of the whole area. 
The density increases gradually from 
the Swedish border line to the coast. 


As the traveler recedes from the sea and 
5 


| placed at one hundred and 


the census of the same date, at which 
time there were over one hundred and 


fifty thousand horses, one million and 


sixteen thousand eattle, one million six 
hundred and eighty-six thousand sheep, 
three hundred and twenty-two thousand 
goats, one hundred and one thousand 
pigs, and ninety-six thousand five hun- 
dtedgreindeer. Tt micvnt be said that 
Norway is in a state of nature, and that 
her products are as natural as herself. 
The taking of fish constitutes one of 
the leadime piursnite. “Phe estimate of 
those engaged directly in the fisheries is 
Immense prod- 


The uct of the fish- 


twenty thousand. 
eries. 


aggregate of annual profits 
is over five millions of dollars. It awas 
estimated that in 1881 twenty-eight 
million four hundred thousand cod were 
taken, this only on the coast of Loffoden, 
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while the fisheries alone the Pinmark 
shores vielded about thirteen million 
additional. In the same year, two mil- 
lion four hundred and twelve thousand 
Uishels of hetirine were takeinand the 
mackerel product was estimated at six 
million one hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand fishes. 

One of the most interesting and val- 
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j country we have to consider only what 


may be called naturalgrowth. We have 
already had occasion to remark upon the 
smail extent to which the Icelandic peo- 
ples have been disturbed by foreign in- 
fluences. With the known laws of hu- 
man speech, therefore, in our posses- 
sion, we can reason backward from the 
present condition of Icelandic to the an- 
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national 
and race life is the lancilage 
of the people. Fromtimes 


table of all the elements of 


Community of 
the Scandina- 


vian languages. . 
immemorial 


up to 
eleventh century 4 common tonene was 
spoken by the peoples of Denmark, 
mereden, and orway. “vor lad the lan- 
guage of Iceland at that time been seri- 
ously deflected from the common type. 
It 18 to-ihe latter tomenc that swe minat 
look to 
Norse was before it began to expand and 
develop during the Middle Ages. In that 


determine what the original 


the | 
| to itself. 


cient type which was common to all the 
Scandinavian comiries, 

With the eleventh century, towever, 
Danish began to take on a form peculiar 


It had a develop- Danish the orig- 
inalof the Swed- 
ish and Nor- 


wegian tongues. 


ment midway between Ger- 
inanand Norse. It became 
more and qiope 2 distinc Ce epecch, 
til the sixteentin cenit ,- whem 
forms may be regarded as established. 
Swedish sympathized with this move- 
ment, but not in full measure. It orew 
into a type of its own, and its forms and 


Lif 


vocabulary were fixed midway between 
Teutonic and the more Norse peculiar- 
ities of Norwegian. 
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longest of any Continental European | 


speech the forms, vocabulary, and gram- 


mar of the Old Norse which had been ° 


common to all the Scandinavians. This 
is to say, that if we begin with High 
German as the latest and most com- 
plete-ot the Teutonic evolution, we 
must pass by a series of gradations 
through Low German into Danish, 
from Danish to Swedish, from Swed- 
ish to Norwegian, and from Nor- 
wegian to Icelandic, which last may 
_be taken as the broad expression for 
the primitive Norse. 

Changes in language are very 
frequently coincident with political 


Coincidence changes. There is 
of linguistic ee 

Sra Solitical always a strain of the 
eo aece: upper classes of society 


toward the governmental, or court, 
tongue, and when this is changed 
from one language to another, the 
upper class of society rapidly affects 
But the same mo- 
ment which sees the aristocracy of 
a country taking up the legal and 
governmental tongue, which has 
been, perhaps, made supreme by a 
conquest, that moment marks the 
falling off of the people from all 
sympathy with the prevalent lan- 
guage and the beginning of their 
hostility to it. Such a situation as 
this was produced in Northwestern Eu- 
rope by the treaty of Kalmar, at the close 
Of ine fourteenth century. Denmark, 


the new speech. 


Sweden, and Norway were united in a_ 


common government. By this political 
movement the Danish language gained 
the ascendency, and was rapidly adopted 
north of the Skagerrack. This adop- 
tion, however, did not cover the disposi- 


tions of the people assuch. It required 


| 
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from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century to carry the transformation into 


The latter retained | the country districts and make the Dan- 


ish language popular. To this day it 
is a court language, a law language, a 
school language, in Norway, rather than 
a folk speech. 

For a long time the original dialects 


WOMAN OF SOGNE FJORD-—TYPE. 
Drawn by Pelcoq, from a photograph. 


were maintained, and of these at least 
tite il] preserved 

, ee ; still aE : Three dialectical 
with sufficient distinctness developments of 

: ; Norwegian. 

to mark their former preva- 
lence, In the north of Norway there 
is the WNordenufycld dtalect, spoken in 
Trondhjem Fjord and the northern prov- 
ices. On the west, along the coast, 1s 
the Vestenfjeld dialect, particularly prev- 
alent in the Bergen mountains and a 
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portion of Christiansand. In Southern 
Norway, and in those parts of the coun- 
tty cast of the mountains, the Sede 


jee dinlect prevails. Of (iliese three 


Ghia? fee. 


deviations, or developineits, of thevan= | 


cient speech, the Vestenfjeld group most 


nearly Wit the “tiicient 


Norse as represented by Icelandic. Thus 


corresponds 


Agel we see the icoopemuon Of weo- 
graphical and historical forces with the 
laws of linguistic evolution. Otherwise 
than as here 


tongue and the Norwegian are, in com- 


delineated the Icelandic 


mon, representing ewhat tay be called 
the yottn@est form of ihe truly Seandi- 
navian languages. 

It is the Union of Kalmar, moreover, 
which 
weolan literature. Up to that epoch 
whatever sorties her bards and chron- 
iclers: had made into the doniaim-af let- 
ters had been after the Danish manner. 


CHAPTER NXCIII.—THE 


E now turn to the re- 
maining peninsular 
Seandinavian people 
—the Swedes. In the 
Caries: ao es witht 
which we are acquaint- 


) 


ed there wvere two dic- 
tinctive branches of the Swedish race, 
the Southern GGta, or Goths, and the 
Northern Svea, or Swedes. The eth- 
Hic moMmenciatire 18 still preserved, the 
southern portion of Sweden being called 
Gothland, the central portion Sveda- 


land, the “norm central Norland, 
Primitivedis. While the extreme north 
tribution and ee sk bz 
aun cecen pee. wari amici Ante 


the Swedes. have already seen, in the 


general survey of the progress of the 


Teutonic race into this region, that the ! 


marks the beginning of Nor- | 


| ous themes. 


| historie times at wiieh they wee 


OF MEN ALA 2. 


the tunion of the three 
crowns the rise of a distinctive Norwe- 


Even aiter 
Sia Iilemaituire Aas “s10W) ijeeyestaner 
> z ue. : ,. ature dates 
Im 1S tthe political inde 

pendence of Norway was Kalmar. 
declared, and the national records were 


| henceforth in the forms of the national 


speech. “Ulmeeyenrs betore tis even: 
the University of Christiania bad been 
established, and the popular language 
was Substituted for 
struction. 


the Danish in in- 
Soon after a group of writers 
arose who treated economic, legal, and 
philosophical subjects from a national 
point of siéw, chiploving the tational 
language in the exposition of their vari- 
The Eddas were published 
in Norwegian, and the nation became 
proud of its achievement and of its rank 
among the intellectual peoples of North- 
erm Europe. A measure of this literary 
pride remains to the present day. 


SWEDES. 


| Lapps and Finns fell back before the 
Getmanie win, The Gota and ihe syeq 
were both Teutonic, being discriminated 
but little from-enach other in tose: pre. 
first 
known to the peoples of Southern Eu- 
rope. ‘The Lapps and the Finns had 


fallen back to the extreme north of the 


| country, leaving behind them archzo- 


logical vestiges and traces in the geolog- 
They were 
the Swedish Indians, receding before tie 


igal faqies ar thereon y, 


advance of a powerful conquering race. 
The institutions and maniers of the 


Goths and the Swedes in this country 
were very nearly identical 
with those of the German 
race on the south of the 
Baltic. In our account of the Goths, and 


Curious race 
problem in the 
dispersion of the. 
Goths. 


the position which they 
occupied on their first 
contact with the Romans, 
we have discussed the 
question of their North- 
eq eo hci 1b @15 rone 
of the few instances in 
which the laws of right 
reason and of the data in 
our possession do not 
seem to.coincide, “The 
laws of right reason would 
not lead us to expect the 
return of the Goths out 
of the south of Sweden 
and their transmigration 
across a considerable por- 
tio ot Barepe to reach 
ineit Wistorical seats O11 
the Danibe. Yet the 
facts seem to warrant such 
a hypothesis; and it would 
appear probable that the 
Meeso-Gothic nation of 
Tie tourth and hith -cen- 
Mies, Gathered in its 
stronghold in the dipper 
of the Danube, was de- 
rived by migration from 
an original Gothland on 
both sides of the Baltic. 
I the earliest tities At 
which we are acquainted 
with the Northern Goths, 
Wewlnee tiem under the 
Soverniment of petty 
kings. The reader should 
De Feminded that 2 
“kine in the barbarian 
eetise Of the word corre- 
sponds to no fact with 
which we are acquainted 
ioeiie POllical stricture 
Of the modern orld. 
He was sometimes mere- 
Inga. petty lord, one of 


Tae 
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the smaa-kongar of whom we have 


Gif Real rS 


] 


already spoken, a mere chieftain, whose 


Gharacter of influence on the general 


Gothic king; 


Upsaiaseator course of affairs, even 
oe among his own people, was 


so slight as to be 
Sometimes the king 


almost neglected. 
rose toward the re- 


gion of monarchy as that institution is 
At the earliest | 


understood in our ages. 
times to which our acquaintance extends 
in Sweden there was a King of Upsala, 
who was a kind of over-sovereign to 
the smaa-kongar. It is thought that 


| 
| 
| 


| 


OF APANKIND. 


ditions, and the Gota as well as the 
Svea were bound to the common wor- 
ship, the Swedish center of which was 
at Upsala. 

At Our earliest acquaintance swith the 
traces inhabiting Sweden we find the 
Goths the most enterprising 
and active, ~ Uieir andst 
populous districts were on 
the borders of the Baltic and among the 
islands, the principal of which is to the 
present day known as Gothland. They 
had the same social organization as most 


Condition and 
classes of the 
primitive Swed- 
ish Goths. 


nl 
wine ou; 


pose c t 


SCENE IN GOTHLAND. 


his superiority might be traced to the 
fact that Upsala was the center of the 
worship of Wodin, and that the great tem- 
ple of that city stood as the representa- 
tive of the religion of the race. In this 
connection we should rémember that 
Wodin, in the Norse sense, was a dem- 
igod, a sort of ancestral hero as well as 
one ©f the tleities immortal. Upsala 
Was 4 Swedish City; that 1S, a.city of the 
ovea as distingnished from the Gota. 
AL A Very Carly dee, no doubt, beth. of 
these peoples had descended from a 
common stock. hey had common tra- 


of the other primitive Vemonic races. 
There were freemen and thralls, or serfs. 
It is believed, however, that serfdom was 
a less important consideration in the life 
of ancient Sweden than in some other of 
the Scandinavian counties. [he name 
given to the free class was /ar/s, and to 
the serf class Borders, names correspond- 
ing on the one hand to the Anglo-Saxon 
Horls and English aris, and on the 


other to the Anglo-Sakon Ceerts, ot 
modern Churls. In Sweden the bon- 


ders were of a higher class than in most 
other Teutonic countries. They were 


LHL: 


generally landed freemen, the distinc- 
tion between them and the jarls being 
im this country rather a distinction of 
blood than of property. But the jarls 
were landlords in a wider sense, while 
the bonders had only small homesteads. 


The Swedish kings, in addition to being | 


jarls of a large growth, had also, accord- 
ing to publie estimation, 
something of the divine 1% 
tiem. Vhey werereckoned 
i 


Theory of the 
kingship ; rights 
of the Great 
Thing. 

as the descendants of the demigods. 
is instructive, possibly amusing, to 
see the devices which the human 
mind adopts in dealing with such 
questions. The Danish kings were 
thought to be of divine descent. 
Nevertheless, the jarls placed many 
restrictions upon them, and treated 
them as anything else than abso- 
lute beings. Though the divine 
descent was recognized, it did not 
follow that the king’s son should be 
Une wine sinless le were clectred 
by the Great Thins. The Great 
Thing was the National Congress, 
to which all freemen were ad- 
imittedsis members. “Chere vere 
many loeal Things, corresponding 
to the legislative bodies which the 
people of Anglo-Saxon descent have 
adopted. 

The business of the local assem- 
blies in Sweden, however, was rather ju- 
Spee eee dicial than legislative. The 
assemblies; con- division of the population 
cee i Meee jarls and bonders gave 
rise—more particularly since both classes 
were landowners—to an infinity of dis- 
Muceso tb Ne treemeiavere in 4 coniict or 
rights with the bonders, and judgments 
must be constantly enforced by addition- 
al measures. Such causes were brought 
before the local Things and adjusted. 
In many causes, however, this was only 
to postpone the actual settlement of the 


st 


ea Onse 


VOSS Wee 0 ES. 


question, for neither 


aL 


party would yield 
An appeal now lay to 
the king, and his right of deciding put 
both parties into subjection. It became 
the custom for the king to yo around the 
country in regular progress, enforcing 
justice among his subjects, much after 
the fashion which Barbarosa and other 
medizval kings of the personal type were 
wont to do. It was a process tending, 
naturally, first to the reduction, and 
afterwards to the extinction, of the smaa- 


to the decision. 


SWEDISH JARL-—-TYPE. 


kongar. The Upsala kings were glad 
enough to be rid of these, and to frame 
a system that should be more closely al- 
lied with the royal court. 

It was in this manner that the institu- 
tion of monarchy grew rapidly in all the 
Scandinavian countries. Many of the 
leading jarls and smaa-kongar sought to 
associate themselves with 
the kings of Upsala. In 
so doing thev acted after 
the manner of men. They wished to be 
strong by attaching themselves to a 


How the Scandi- 
navian mon- 
archy became 
strong. 
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stronger. Moreover, the Great Thing 
continued its functions and assumed 
GLuiers. 
parliamentary assembly of all Sweden. 
Its primitive character gave place to 
regular political methods, and in the 
midst of it the rights of freemen were 
acknowledged as against the rights of 
the smaa-kongar. 

Interesting in the highest degree is 


| 
It became more and more the 


GREAT RACES Cl MALAI, 


willing to venture on. But we must re- 
‘member that Wodin was only semi- 
divine, the other half being human- 
“heroic, Thus was bridged the chasm 
_ between the thites on hioh and the 
things of this Middle Earth. 

| In the earliest days Sweden appears 
| by no means to have been so widely ex- 
fended @rcountty as At prescnis i 
widest, most fruitful, and richest region 


VIEW IN UPSAL. 


the old Vuelinga Saga, which contains 
the first of 
Swedishself-consciousness, 
the first formal 
ihe nation respectine itsell. 


expressions 
Myth and tradi- I 
tion of the 
Ynglinga Saga. : 
icleas Of 
According 
to this vemerable legend the first kings 
of Upsala were the Ynelingar, whose 
fountain, héad was called Voove Pre, 
and he was the grandson of Wodin. 
This brings the dynasty of the gods and 
the dynasty of imen into closer unton 
than the mythologists have usually been 


was Scania, a Gothic state which had 
vibrated in its political attachment be- 
tween Sweden and Den- the Scanians 

mark. “To the latter cotm- ee ee 
fry, the mirth cena ae Pe ae 
was annexed by King Gunthrun. — It 
appears, HOwever, that the annexation 
was never accepted as valid, at least not 
in whole. For hardly a half century 
passed without some disturbance  be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden, in which 


the validity of the Scanian dependency 
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on the former power was challenged by 
the latter. 


seventeenth century, when Scania was | 


severed from Denmark and left in con- 
nection with Sweden. 


The extent ‘of the swedish. temirony © 


is such as to give the kingdom rank as 


Rank and race 
connections of 
the Swedes. 


Europe. The same nught 
lation, which, at the end of 1665, 474¢ 
estintated at four million six hutdred 
and eionty- ices. thousand. 91 lie qace 


Gia l SACHS: OF aviary. 


As in Norway, the population is 


This continued until the | for the most part distributed in the 


countryside. “The averice us) snaseeees 


Hior hie whole. “countme (eyes 
3 ; city popu- 

is twenty-eight to the lations. 
Square mile. Aecotdine to the esi 
mates for 1884, the city population 


one of te reat powers oi 


almost be said of the popu- 


is almost entirely of immediate Scandi- 


navian and ultimate Teutonic derivation. 
Toe this the principal excepiom 15: iis ihe 
ease of the Finns, who, in 1880, were 


estimated at seventeen thousand. The 


amounted to an aggregate of only seven 
hundred and seventy-seven thousand, 
against a rural total of three million 
eight hundred and sixty-seven thousand. 
Stockholm has two hundred and sixteen 
thousand inhabitants. There are only 
five “Other cities Of notein the coumem, 
Gothenburg, with a population of nine- 


ty-one thousand; Alalmé, with forty- 


four thousand five hundred; Norrkjé- 


Lapps were thought at the same time to | 


number between six and seven thou- 


sand. The Pinnish territory is im the 


northeastern part of Sweden, including | 


the “country of “Norrbotten, while the 
Lapps oceupy a territory of about forty- 
four thousand square miles, lyite in 
what is called Lapland and Jemtland. 


In Sweden the means of subsistence | 


are derived iroim the euuntry by methods 
very dilierent trom those of Norway and 


Meansofsub- Iceland. Swedish industry 
sistence; the oe eae ‘ Pine ice 
inteindye. 12 Gevoted” mosy “largel, 
ERIE. 40 agricultural ‘purstits. 
Which more than one half of the whole 
population are so engaged. The har- 


vest of 1554 had an estimated value of 
one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars. Tae native +esources of the 
country have hardly begun to be devel- 
oped. “Une amines are Tich, -lton ores 


abound, and the quality is perhaps as 


_and Iceland. 


good as that in anyother mineral region | 


of the world. 
silver mines and coal pits are productive 
in the highest degree, while a large 
part of Sweden is still covered with the 
ative forest, rich and varied. 


‘The copper imines*and | 
| ini ted, 


ping, with twenty-eight thousand five 
hundred; Gefle, with twenty thousand 
seven hundred “and my; and Upeal 
with twenty thousand two hundred and 
two. . 

Most of the methods by «hich the 
intellectual condition of mankind is im- 
proved have been introduced into Scans 
dipayian. “[ltissis ifme-ol tieane crane 
Sweden as of Norway, but 20 
not so true as of Denmark tien; education, 
Nevertheless, the position 
ol paveden, educationally: cousidercd. 1. 
prominent. “Une pritimny education: 1. 
compulsory upon all the children, both 
of the jarls and the bonders. It isalleged 
that im 1864 theres were only eabeu: 
fifteen thousand children in all Sweden 
who were not under school training. 
The higher public schools are ninety-si1x 
in number, and have an attendance of 
nearly fifteen thousand. The Univer- 
sity of Upsal bas over one thousand 
eight hundred students, and that of 
Lund between eight hundred and nine 
Stockholm is noted for its 
medical faeulty and its institution of 
stteery. In tact, in all etadées oT tmi- 
struction, whether common, special, or 


Pifk: 


professional, the Swedes have reached 
up to the higher plane, and are distin- 
guishing themselves among all modern 
peoples. At the Amencan Centennial 
Exposition, in 1876, a Swedish primary 
school was set up, with all the home 
appliances and illustrations of method, 
to the delight of the millions who were 
gathered in Fairmount Park. 

Paganism gave way in Sweden between 
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Onein= secondly, irom a, diviite, 


ie ninth and the twelith century. “Che | 
Sweepinevie. GOctrines of the Reformed | 
yor et ee Chiccherwere introduced | 


tantism among 
the Swedes. 


Gustavus Vasa. The national church is 
thus Lutheran, its character having been 
established in the year 1593. The 
country is divided into twelve bishopries. 
Upsal has the primacy, the archbishop 
of that diocese being the primate of all 
Sweden. Sectarianism has never made 
much progress in the countries north of 
the Baltic. The most numerous dis- 
senters from the Protestant faith are the 
Baptists, of whom in 1880 there were 
fourteen thousand. Strangely 
edeuch. tne next) branch of noncomn- 
formists to the national religion are the 


over 


jews, who in the year just referred to | 
The 


numbered nearly three thousand. 
census of 1880 showed only eight hun- 


Grea and ten Komen Catholics in all] 


Sweden! 

The constitution of Sweden is limited 
in its powers and its object. It is what 
is called, from its English 
analogy, a historical devel- 
opment; that is, it rests 


The Swedish 
constitution a 
historical devel- 
opment. 


on an evolution which extends through | 
One clause, tor in| 
stance, may fit up against another clause | 
different in origin by six centuries | 


several centuries. 


of growth. As to the origin of the 
government, its fundamental principles 


and accepted in tlie reign of | 


75 
tradiction which we see in all the 
Iinglish-speaking peoples—a theory of 
one kind and a practice of atiother, 


from 
which the fact called civil government 


‘There can be but two sources 
may be derived fist, trom a itanan 
al ine 
ancient nations were nearly all at one 
on the subject. “hey said that govern- 
ments, however vile and weak, were 
derived from the gods or from God, and 
should be looked upon with the same 
deference which appertains to all other 
God-given facts among mankind. No- 
body durst challenge such an institution. 
TO7d6 so were 10,be Gacnilecious, plas 
phemous. On the other hand, it began 
to be said that governments were not 
divine, but human, institutions; made 
by men for themselves; that they were 
‘ot the people, tor the people, by the 
people ’—to use the form in which the 
great theme was expressed by one of the 
Greatest Of American Presidente, 

This latter form of theory and 
practice pleased the democratic instincts 
of the people—and nearly 
all the Teutonic traces 
Hades instinct aim daree 
measure—but the former theory was 
more pleasing to the governing classes, 
to the aristocracy, and especially to the 
priesthood. The result of this diverse 
manner of viewing the case has been 
that those who have done the governing 
have chosen to regard themselves as 
divinely appointed, for the reason that 
they could in that case interpret the 
terms of their own commissions and be- 
come absolute, while in the other case 
they were constrained to ask the people 
at intervals what their thought was as to 
how the government ought to be con- 
ducted—a thing, as a rule, very odious 


Conflict of de- 
mocracy and 
aristocracy in 
government. 


and prerogatives, there has been among | to a government in any form. 


the Swedes that same astonishing con- 


Meanwhile, those in noble station in 
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the state have various interests involved 
in the question. Some of them break 


Howlnepiag with the kine, the e¢easion 


off the counter ace oie Senositior feel 
ce ane being his disposition to | 
their subjects. depress them, to lessen 


their influence. Others side with him, | 
believing that to be the better way to 
maititnin their own rank and power. 
The people also, as a rule, divide for | 
and against the king; for and against 
The situation is such as 


the nobility. 
to give the monarch an opportunity to 


OP INT AN REN Z7, 


In Sweden the struggle between the 
kings and the nobles took place at the 
beginning of the sixteenth struggle of the 


< ma 4 a cee : Swedish kings 
Cent, 1, (lie. reigns “Ob a 


i (Crustavus Wasa and his son *y- 


Chaties six. 
rights of the people as onc oi the iorces 


aut the striugele tor tlie 


in the eovernment, having its expres- 
sion in the Riksdag, was continued for 


alongcer period. “The law im accordaice 
with which this Swedish parliament was 
for the first time legally regulated and 
conformed to a general 
passed in 1617. Meanwhile, during the 
close-ol the sixteenth centniy, Charles 
IX had asserted himself against the 
nobility, aud had greatly reduced 
them im their lamded tighis and 
political prerogatives. About a 
Century later, namely, in. 1719, 
and again in the following year, 
the parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment was completed in its 
= powers: 
Tine: dese 
potic sys- 
tem of gov- 
ernment 


System was 


was wabole 
ished, and 
the real 


esovern- 
ment of the 


OLD SWEDISH NOBILITY—ROSENDAL CASTLE AND KNIGHTS’ HOUSE AT REDDARHOLM. 


break With <ither patty, and to army | 
the ity) hie 
movement by which Europe was brought 
out of the fettdal into the monarchical 
state, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, was-or tis lind, 


other against ceneral | 


A king stronger than the rest would 
AVvisc and suppress the nobility, at the 
same lime Cxtending his own rights, 
Yet the nobility were not extinguished 
or the king's prerogatives so widened as | 
to make him absolute. | 


| wellnigh «complete im the 


people was 

put into the hands of the Riksdag. 
To this popular body was given the 
function of appointing and dismissing 
the Councilors of State, so that ine 2d- 


Ministration Of Alas WAS Piaceorthe 


Riksdag in the 
governmental 
It system. 


parliamentary body. 
ean not be said that during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century the con- 
stitutional system adopted by the Swedes 
displayed a strong front to tiie iaticns 


of the North. Lhe Riksdaw might be 


LIE. 


truthfully charged with many times sell- 
ing itself to foreign states, withont 
much regard to the interests of Sweden. 
This condition of affairs was broken up 
by a revolution in 1772, when Gustavus 
III reclaimed for the crown much of its 
fermer power and 
chimed tye, ealoinis 
movement was in 
the nature of a re- 
action against the 
democratic gov- 
ernment which had 
prevailed betore, 
and like most revo- 
lutions it ran an ex- 
travagant corse, 
until Gustavus IV 
was almost as abso- 
lute as any king in 
Murope. Ihis led 
to another revolu- 
tion and dethrone- 
ment of the king. 
Sweden was half 
sympathetic with 
all the storms that 
prevailed in Cen- 
tral Europe during 
the latter part of 
ite ere teen th 
century, and her 
constitutional con- 
flicts moved as if 
in pace with those 
of the great states 
im sthe center aid 
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| the king and the Riksdag. ‘This means 
| that either the king or the Riksdag may 


| take the initiative it imak- 
Supremacy of 


;}ing a new law, and either the king; hisir- 
he Or that body may ‘veto 
| theaction of the other. The laws relating 


oe y 


/ 
) 


responsibility. 


% tgs 
ee 

Lar 
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= ff 


| 


a 


pie west. Ihe 
eliom to make a 
new constitutional system was in a meas- 
ure successful. The movement reached 
a climax on the 6th of June, 1809. 

The political system which now con- 
fronts the inquirer in Sweden gives the 
whole executive power to the king. 
The legislative power is divided between 


GUSTAVUS VASA—A ROYAL TYPE, 


to certain branches of economic matters. 
are wholly of the Riksdag; but in such 
matters as diminishing the customs. 
duties the king may exercise authority 
independently of the parliament. He 
may declare war or make peace, and is 
in virtue of his office commander in 
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chief of the military power of the king- 
dom. The king is irresponsible. So 
far as responsibility may be defined in 
Still, he 1s re= 
deerecs 1 tic 


leon! form,:he is ivee. 
quired ceclare his 
presence of responsible councilors, called 
time Statsiad. 

The Swedish Council of State is com- 
posed of ten members. of avhom the 
fist seven statid at tie 
head of the departments, 


to 


The Council of 
State and de- 
partments of 


admimstration. as in the manner of, 
Franee, the United States, and Great 
Britain. These seven ministers are | 


named from their respective branches of 
service ; that is, Justice, Foreign Affairs, 
Army, wavy, Internal Affairs, Minance, 
and Educational Affairs. The latter de- 


partment has under its jurisdiction the | 
schools of both the state and the Church. | 


These councilors are held ta strict re: 
sponsibility for the advice which they are 
supposed to give to the king, and for the 
course of the administration which they 
are supposed to direct. They must re- 
port to the Kiksdag, which may alter 
the record, thus passing a rebuke on the 
action of the councilor for maladminis- 
tration. 

li a the 1eave ii Sweden that the 
Riksdae meets every year, on the ith 
of january. It comesists 
of two Houses. In tlic 
first, that is, the House of 
Representatives, there iS one mienier 
to every thirty thousand of the inhab- 
itants ; 


Constitution of 
the Riksdag; 
property qual- 
ifications. 


at present, one hundred and 
fort¥sthres iiembers in call. .V hese 
representatives are chosen by the Lands: 
ting, or common thie 
counties, or by the municipal councilors 
in the larger towns. 


assemblies in 
They serve for a 
period of mine years, and the distinction 
which the office gives is the only reward. 
After the British pattern, no salary is 
paid for service in the Momse of Com- 
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Any swede is cheiple mnder a 
single property qualification. Any one 


mois. 


who is thirty-five years of age and has 
possessed for three years before the 
election a real property of the value of 
eight thousand crowns, or who during 
the same period has paid taxes annually 
on the sum of four thousand crowns may 
be elected to the Riksdag. 

The members of the Second House 
receive ivelve liimdred 
crowns, atid are elected for a pemod ar 


A ‘salary or 


three years, by electors, or 
x 7 Senate and ju- 
in some cases directly, ac- diciary; right of 


5 : suffrage. 
cording to the form in the ; 
given electoral district) Sweden "ia 


divided into districts of judicature, and 
each district 1s entitled to oné meniber 
of the Second House of the Riksdag if 
its population does not exceed forty 
thousand souls, and also to one for every 
municipality of ten thousand inhabit- 
ants.. AS to the franchise,every owede 
who owns land to the value of a thou- 
sand ‘crowns, or who has darned or 
ie lands worth six thousand 
Crowns, Or Who Days Takes Ol aiean- 
nual income of eight hundred crowns, 


years 


| 1s an elector. 


In general, the rule is thatevcr cla 
tor is eligible to all offices. 
About six and five tenths per cent of the 
whole population vote at the elections, 
The Swedish theory is that both Houses 
in the Riksdee have equalpower. Before 
bills are discussed they are prepared by 
boards whose members are half drawn 
from one JTouse and half from the other. 
When it chances that on questions of 
expenditure the two Houses are not 
likely to favor the same measures, or to 
oppose the same, the committee that 
frames the bills for the action of ane 
body is constituted by the vote of both 
Houses jointly, so that the preponderant 
majority in this case furnishes the char- 


elective 


Tie 


acter of the committee, and gives an 
advantage to that majority in the ad- 
ministration of the government. 


In what we call the administration of | 


the government, each of the twenty- 


paciee cethe four counties into which 


Landshofding ; . ser ‘ 
Peers Gethe Sweden is divided has a 
Landsting. governor, called the Land- 
shdfding. To him is assigned the pres- 
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tions concerning the county only, such 
As the ahi to levy and Collect iakcs, 
division into parishes, the administra- 
Om, OL @overiiment im these, ete, he 
law under which such matters are detcr- 
mined dates back to 1736, but between 
that date and 1864 many changes and 
additions were made, giving new clar- 
Atlem LOrtie Conc, 
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idency of the local offices within the 
given county. He is assisted by such 
officers as the administration may de- 
mand. There is, besides, a standing 
representative of each county, elected 
by the people of the same, who is a 
member of the Landsting, or Assembly. 
Before this body are brought all ques- 


In the administration of justice there 
are three kinds of tribunals, having each 
its own peculiarities. First, there isthe 
court called Hiradsritter, organization of 
being a county court, con- See 
Mista OL One judge amd: piemeveurt 
from seven to twelve assessors, or what 


the primitive jurisprudence of the United 


80 


States would call associate judges, hav- 
the “people. 
Their power when oceupying the bench 
with the judge is negative rather than 
If they vote unanimously in 


ing their election from 


positive. 


any way against his judgment, his 
decision is thereby annulled. The 
second courts are the higher courts, 


which were found necessary in the great 
of 
Christianstad. 
three hofriitter, or judges. 
that of a superior municipal court, both 


CMIes Stockholm, Jénképing, and 
Each of these consists of 
Its nature is 
for ervil and ‘crmimal catises. Syeden 
has a Supreme Court, consisting of three 
royal judges, two of whom must always 
be present in the Council of State if law 
questions are before that body. The 
rest of the duty of this court is to pass 
sentence in the name of the king, and to 
be a final court of appeal for all questions 
in rehearing. All proposed changes of 
the law have to pass the ordeal of this 
court. It will be noted by the critical 
reader that the jury is an unknown 
quantity in the jurisprudence of Sweden. 
The only case in which the jury of the 
vicinage is called in a Swedish cause is 
a question involving the liberty of the 
press the right to speak and publish. 
We have seen by what an informal 
sort of movement the Swedes passed, at 
an early date, from the open profession 
of paganism to the open 


profession of Christianity. 


Efforts of the 
Swedesto gain 
recognition of 
Rome. 


the more zealous, especially the mission- 


aries who came into Sweden and found | 


there nothing like the religious hfe with 
which they had been acquainted in other 
countries. Ditring the reten of Swerker 
arlssom, that is, from 1135 to 1155, that 
monarch was constant in his petitions to 
the popes of Rome to give to the Swedes 
bishops and episcopal establishments 


But the profession of the 
latter faith did not, by any means, satisfy | 


GREAT RAGES OF Ase DY. 


like those in continental countries. He 
asked for a Swedish primate also, which 
measure would bring his people in close 
_connection with Rome. It was in carry- 


ue 
iW 
th 
i fi 


OLD SWEDISH PAGANISM—A SCANDINAVIAN GOD. 


ing out these negotiations that Nicholas 
Breakspeare, of whom we have already 
spoken as the only English prelate who 
ever reached the papacy, was employed. 
Breakspeare found, however, that the 


PoE 


Swedes and the Goths were ethnically 


disagreed as to the place for the Holy | 


See, and in a synod at Linkdping, in 
1152, it was decided that the Swedish 
clergy should accept the law of celibacy, 
and that Sweden should bear an annual 
tax in favor of the pope. Such was the 
bid which the Swedish nation laid on the 
altar to secure the primacy at Upsala. 
in these Middle Aces of Swedish 
Inistory we iInay quickly discover the 


Reredity and Siusele "ok whe two forces 


election; the for- 
mer upheld by 
property. 


Of vieredity and election: 
There seems to be among 
mie people of the leutonie race a diver- 
sity of instinct relative to the method of 
choosing their public officers. The infer- 
Bite appedts Natural enough that the 
capacity of a great king will be trans- 
mitted by birth and the laws of descent 
to his offspring. Moreover, the educa- 
men or the prince at the court, lis being 


in contact with his father’s work, and the | 


visible demonstration of what his father 
does are likely to affect in large measure 
the formation of his character. But 
some other laws of nature are against 
the conclusions thus drawn; namely, in 
hie Hest place, that as “4. tule oenitis is 
Mot iransmitted; secondl,, that sreat- 
mMescsOl Character is generally born in 
out-of-the-way and unexpected corners 
piethe world, thirdly, as has been 
noticed in a majority of the instances in 
poiich the tule has been applied, that 
the king chosen on the hereditary prin- 
leas doubtiul, 
indeed, whether the principle of heredi- 
ia AGscent, as it 1s practiced in our 
times, could be maintained at all, so far 
as rights are concerned, if it were not 
that it is so closely combined with the 
principle of property. By blending 
political and property rights a powerful 
system has been instituted among civ- 


ilized nations, tending to hereditary 
6 


ciple is not well chosen. 


NORE. 


—SIVEDES. St 
Tig lites 1 tespects civil prerogative, 
atidedise as 11 Tespects property’. 

The History, of Sweden shows on evi- 
dent trace of the conflict between elec- 
tion and birthright. 
slain, in 1155, the Goths 
Sweden wished to make his 
son king, in virtue of hered- 


When Swerker was 
of Southern 
Historical vicis- 
situdes of the 


Swedes in Mid- 
dle Ages. 


itary tighi bul ihe Swedes 
chose Eric Edwardsson, who reigned un- 
til pro0. ~The swedes thoweht that their 
elmort at election was so o1reat a success 
tliat Eric swould be canonized. lt sras 
by Mimethat Upsala lad been made the 
City Of the primacy. “He it was who be- 
Can ihe movements @ehich led to the 
For 
n Jone time the Winns had been on 4 
plane but a little above actual piracy. 
The northern coasts of Sweden had suf- 


annexation of Finland to Sweden. 


leredsextremely frour the marine yobber- 
ies and invasions of the Finnish warriors, 
who knew no law but rapine. The union 
of Finland with Sweden was a measure 
beset with troubles, prejudices, dangers; 
but Nrie was Siccessiul in the complica. 
liom, dtawine the Finns into a winion 
with the Swedes, and doing thereafter 
as much as he might to have them con- 
verted to Christianity. 

Alone the sour line, wich divided the 
Swedes from the Goths, there was, from 
the middle of the twelfth to the middle 
Grote thirteenth. consi, 
almost constant wariare, 


Struggle of the 
bondar element 
with the Swerk- 
ers. 


Edel) epeaple choosing its 
own king. Itwa&as an ethnic controversy. 
The Gdta had a loyalty for the descend- 
ants of Swerker, while the Swedes pre- 
ferred the House of Eric. “rhe latter 
were known as the yeomen kings, for the 
reason that Eric had himself originally 
belonged to the bondar. This gave him 
the great popularity which was trans- 
mitted by tradition. He was the bondar 
king, therefore close to the people. The 
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EN ROUTE TO LAPLAND-—SWEDE AND FINN TYPES.—Drawn by Myrbach, from a photograph. 
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kings who were members of the Swerker 
dynasty continued to reign until 1222, 
while the rival House of Eric was pre- 
served until the death of Eric the Halt, 
in 1250. ‘Then it was that the crown of 
the country was given to Waldemar, 
whose mother was a sister to King Eric. 

We may now see illustrated on a 
bade scale a general fact im the civil 
history of the Teutonic 
nations. This is the pref- 
rence Or tie etace 10r a 
powerful executive, generally in the 
form and under the name of king, 
mith the reservation, under the unity 
thus afforded, of local self-government 
to the various parts. Such a principle 
may be said to be a summary of the 
constitutional history of the Teutonic 
nations. In the choice of this great ex- 
ecutive head by the two principles to 
which we have just referred, namely, 
heredity and election, there has been 
much diversity, but on the whole the 
hereditary principle has prevailed, and 
the elective system as applied to kings of 
this race 1s exceptional, not the law. 
Hven where the form of election has 
Ipeen preserved, a5 in the case of Ger- 
many, we may readily see that the insti- 
tutional growth has been in the direction 
of hereditary descent. 

The German empire has, in our own 
days, with the concurrence of the Ger- 
manic race, adopted the fact and princi- 
Heredity deter- Ple of heredity, not only 
fe ena, asit respects the descent of 
navia. the Prussian crown in the 
House of Hohenzollern, but also as it 
Heopects the descent of the imperial 
frown in the same line. ‘The form of 
the election is retained, but not its 
Spirit and vitality. We have already 
feen that in the Union of Kalmar, at 
the close of the fourteenth century, this 
was the real thing accomplished. Den- 


Kingship and 
self-government 
among the Teu- 
tonic races. 


| their ruler! 
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mark, Sweden, and Norway were brought 
into unity as 1t respected the executive 
head, the king, while each retained its 
legislative, or parliamentary, independ- 
ence. We have seen how far into mod- 
ern times the parliamentary freedom of 
Scotland has been maintained, though 
she has now been one with England and 
Ireland for nearly three hundred years. 

Nor are the reasons for this fact of the 
jealous preservation of local self-govern- 
ment, with the absolute- 
ness and far-reaching pre- 
rogatives of monarchy, far 
toseck. The leutomie race has shared 
ina large measure the passion for spec- 
tacular greatness. It takes delight in 
that form of hima character which 
sounds and roars and gives back an echo 
when struck with a spearhead. It would 
even accept a wooden horse, asit has 
always been willing to do, provided the 
same presented itself as an effigy divine 
Or alt €xplanation of @ mystery. But 
the Teutonic peoples have learned that 
government is a small affair, and a very 
limited affair—that it is best attended to 
when the neighbors get together and do 
it. Thisis to say, that they have learned 
how salutary is that kind of law which is 
the crystal form of a usage that has be- 
come authoritative by long and unvaried 
custom. 

Thus. the peoples of this race have 
agreed, even though it may expose them 
to philosophical ridicule, to maintain the 
medizeval sovereign, with his absurd pre- 
tensions and Chinese flappers, in order 
that they may have a Divine Big Man for 
it at the same time thcy 
have insisted with singular pertinacity 
in placing human government in the 
hands of the Commons. These facts we 
may see well illustrated in the his- 
tory Of sweden and Norway. “There 
Was (or centuries tecciner an entire 


Reasons for 
contradictory 
methods of the 
Teutonic races. 
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willingness of the two pcoples to be 
united under a common king, but even 
at the beginning there was a practical 
government of the people, mecting each 
part to itself, to consider what things 
were best as rules of conduct and admin- 
istration. 

Nor may we pass this point without 
observing how large a figtire these two 
of heredity 


Raceideasin- principles 


ee iG ee Ono electin Tig tact im, 
vious: ac. Jenet, the spectacular 
Parts of human Government. 1t is aot 


so much because Ireland has remained 
Celtic as because she has not remained 
Cele that.in on Own day the camer 
las aren, of which we beat the echo- 
ine dn al ine treetops, Lhav sie De ice 


tO manage lier Nome ailaire: tmder 4 | 
| common language thus used by all the 


home administration. It is precisely 
what the English-speaking has 
been doing for itself in other parts of 
the domain. it is the stibstitution of 


the confederate for the imperial plan. of 


FACE 


CovernmMent. 
never been able to fourish where the 
Teutonic speech has been spoken. 
has only seewed to flourish even in Rus- 


sia. If we lonk at Ireland, we find that 
the race ideas of the lnelish family 


lave penetrated “the coutitry and have 
raised the very questions which will now 
beanswered. One can but wonder at 


the folly of those statesmen who, claim- 


The imperial plan has 


Te 


{ 


the change was exccedingly slow. 


ie the name of such, would put of andy 


palate, would parry dnd even deny the 
great issue which rises from the side of 
Ireland; rises of itself, born not of the 
fies, bit Of the soit, and scryine “back 
across the Irish sea the very thing which | 
the mother country herself has, in her 
oral wWiterances, her wredine and tai: 
ble practices. been crying out for cen- 
turies, namely, the right of local gov- 


ernment under a general system of 


bland. 


OF MANAIND, 


We have already used the fact of fan- 
guage more than once in demonstra- 
tion of the race division 
of Northern Teutonic peo- 
ples. Should we look in 
on the nations of the Baltic at the epoch 
ot Charlemagne or Alired, ome shoud 
fd that) they are all or ae liom 
origin; that there are two branches of 
the family, a Germanic and “@ Scandi- 
avian: that the German satanic tn. 
gavonian German and that the Seandi- 
avian branch spreads -thirouen sul 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and ice- 
These were the “Scandinavian 
eountines. up to the conmig oi tne 
eleventh century. Denmark was in all 
of its earliest stages of development as- 
sociated with Iceland and Norway. The 


Distribution of 
Teutonic lan- 
guage; Swedish 
appears. 


tribes of the Baltic peninsulas and as 
far out aS Iceland was Old WNerse: 
True, a linguistic differentiation had al- 
ready taken place, and the Norse diae 
lects were plainly parting company for 
the formation of languages that were to 
be: but the Danish was mot, until the 
cleventh.century, more witely cellecied 
from the Worse standard thant were tic 
fest. (i owas this out of a Nome com 
that the Swedish language of to-day was 
It appears, however, that 
It is 


developed. 


alleged that the oldest sagas of the 
Swedes were still understood at the 


court of Upsal-as late asthe fotrtecmm 


century. 


administration. | 


While the character of the pwedich 
language was thus in process of deter- 
mination by internal forces 
and characteristics, it was 
also pressed to a consid- 
erable’ degree by foreion inilmenees: 
The introduction of Protestantism among 
furopean nations did as much by indi- 
rection as by direction in changing the 


Language deter- 
mined by 
growth and for- 
eign influence. 


i ifde 


course of the intellectual, moral, and 
physical currents of modern Europe. 
Minic. tor itstance, the Simple guestion 
of commerce, of trade. As a general 
thing the commercial relations between 
the German towns and cities on the one 
side, and those of the Latin races on the 
onlier,, were broken off sat the epoch 
of the Reformation. Europe was di- 


vided into a Catholic and a Protestant 
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affected the growth and development of 
the Swedish language. It became the 
most German of any of the Scandinavian 
tongues, From the first, tliat is, from 
the day far off, when the difference be- 
tween it and Old German was only dia- 
lectical, it had departed less from the 
common type than had Danish or Nor- 
weegian. 

We have here again precisely the 


SZ ti 


movement. Hitherto the trade of these 
Baltic states, for instance, had been, 
particularly after the substitution of 
Christianity for paganism, carried on 
with the Roman emporiums of the 
Mediterranean and of the Western 
coasts of the continent, but the coming 
of Protestantism drew tight the cords 
between the Scandinavian and the South 
Baltic Germans. Now all of these facts 
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same problem which confronts the nat- 
uralist in dealing with the 
animals and plants that in- 
habit the surface of our 
globe. ‘They are divided into species 
and genera. But what do species and 
genera mean? These terms have re- 
spect to certain well-marked deviations 
Ol sorganism and certain variant inc: 
tions. As, for exampie, the dog barks, 


Striking analo- 
gies of language 
to facts in nat- 
ural history. 
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lolls out his tongue when thirsty, fol- | spend her energies in making experi- 


lows a trail by scent. The mantfesta- 


tions of the desires and passions in the 


ealf are wholly different, and those of | 
otherwise discover the universal regu- 


ere dierent from the diver. 
There are thus found streaming across 


the pig 


the landscape of animal life certain ra- 


diating lines that are unoccupied, certain 
spaces that seem to be devoid of any 
form, while well-marked forms are seen 
on ¢ither and, “The objcetor sees im 
these chasms the evidences of different 
originals, and asks boastingly, looking 


first to one side and then to the other | 


‘‘Where are 
the intermediate links, where the forms 


side of the vacant band: 


which have filled up this space, marking 
the slight departures between the living 
creatures on the two sides of the chasm ?”’ 

One has only to look intently at the 
No 
Theqnestiorme Suc Intermediate Tormmls oF 


possible inter- ae Reece 
Be a fae eT, If they had 
CVC 


nature. 


question to discover the answer. 


existed 
have perished, 
ie 


vy an animal 


question of locomotion. three 
general means of propellin 


body are by fect, by wines, Or by fie: 


they would | 


| 
| 


Take, for instance, the | 


| on high. Wehave there dice 


ments, known by herself beforehand to 
be useless, simply to fill up gaps in the 
museums of philosophers who could not 


lariine-or te naturel sor | 

liq thus thatall the vital phenomena 
with which we are acquainted flow in 
bands, divided from each other by spaces 
of vacttitw.,) lids so among the words 


Vital phenomena 
parted in bands, 
with spaces of 
vacuity. 


terplanetary Spaces where 
no life and 
planetary spaces which are rich in or- 
It is not that inter- 


is again, 
ganie development. 
mediary forms of life never were in the 
spaces now unoccupied. The 
forms that new compose the Vitale 
pression On ihe earth ane 
passed across those spaces in their way 
to the bands of organic evolution, “Tle 
worlds have grown in the belts which 
they now occupy. Man has grown in 
the belts which he oceupies, and what is. 
of particular interest to Ws Tiere lame 


organic 


of being 


| guages have grown in the belts which 


What possible use could there be for. 


something intermediate between a foot 
anda fn? What use cond 1 stibserve? 


Is there any arena in which an oreaa 


half foot and half fin would be of ad- ! 
vantage to its possessor’ Is there any | 


other resionswliere an org half foot 
and half wing could be found useful in 


the strugele for lifer Isit mot at anec 


apparent that a demand for the missing | 


links in the scheme of untversal nature 


isa demand for something which could | 


never be, at least could never success- 
folly pes 
the world, we may easily perceive that 
there are only a féw general schemes of 
organization that can succeed. Nature is 
not so given to folly that she must needs 


Considering the nature of. 


_ sional forms still surviving 


they occupy. We have in certain cases. 
the gradings off by which one linguistic 
plant is discriminated from another, but 
generally the intermediary stages have 
ib 


was not found advantageous, desirable, 


left not even fossils behind them. 


easy, to grow linguistically into a form 
which had two other forms, one on either 
hand, so nearly analogous to that which 
it proposed to assume as to make its 
own endeavor superogatory. 

There are no missing links in language, 
as there are no missing links among liv- 
ine creatures, bit while 
we say this, we mist re- 


No missing links 
in language; 
anomalous ani- 


inember that there are occa- ™a4l forms. 


in the world 
of life which typify the stage of transi- 
tion by which animals and plants have 
passed through or passed up from the 
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SWEDISH FAMILY SCENE.—TxHeE GranpFatuer’s Biessinc.—From a painting by Tiedeman, 


leer to the higher plate of existence. 
Such, for instance, are those minute ma- 


jet backward, a manner of propulsion 
which could certainly not be classified 


rine animals called Sepia officinalis, which | with fin work, or with wings or feet. It 


make their progress, even at rapid 
speed, through the water by throwing a 


Is an exceptional case, wherein, under 


| qs . . . 7 
limited circumstances, peculiar forms of 
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locomotion have been found to be ad- | 


wantaccous aud have been remined. “Or 
again, the flying fish has a modified ap- 
paratus for moving along or just above 
lise tin and 


in it the ele- 


the surface Of the water. 
wing contrivance, having 
ments of both. But for 
Slice a2 cOnilinaiee wae 


other reasons 


only advanta- 


Ghia d Shes 


| world of 


OF NMANALVD. 


of preventing its extensive employment 
as a means of locomotion. Now, in the 
lanciawe we haye the like 
occasional specimens, we may say, that 


have survived 7x the tnutermediary regions, 


and that still express in tolerable form 
the missing link. 
All this has been suggested by the re- 


SWEDISH FUNERAL,.—From a painting by Basil Peroff. 


geous to a limited number of creatures. | lations of Swedish toGerman on the one 


We might also cite the fyine@ Sainr- 
rels as am imtermediary form. between 
the winged and unwinged animals. The 
sheet of the batand the fving squirrel 
is 2 compound of wing and foot, but the 
existence and development of such an 
organ is hampered by the conditions of 
atmospheric environment to the extent 


| 
| 


Side, and Seandinayviin, or 
Norse. on the other. Sxed- 


Place of Swed- 
ish in relation 
with Norse and 


ish lies too close to German German. 


tO permit of an intemiediany form; tay 
is, Of any tseiul Torm AdvamiAcecous 1G 
the imtercoutse of men over and above 
those already possessed. On the other 
side, the difference between Swedish 


i 


oe 
Me 
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and Norse—by which we mean 
Norse of Iceland—is not so great as to 
permit the interposition of languages 
between the two bands of their devel- 
opment. Thereewas a time, aswe have 
said, when the whole difference between 
the (rermanic and the Norse branches 
of ihe Teutomic lanetages might lave 
been revarded as dialectical. but tne de- 
paliure view cieater, thempace of waci- 


ify between the oite and the other stew | 


wider and deeper, until each assumed a 
final fixedness, constituting distinctive 
features that might not be confounded 
the one with the other. Then im: like 
manner the German tongues bevan to 


divide and did divide to a certain degree. | 


‘he Lowe ermar dop ited iron tie 
Old High German. Then the various 
Seandinavian languages—including up 
to ine eleventh centr the <peecir o1 
Denmark, of Sweden, of Nomyay, and 
Iceland—-began the process of 
divervence, aitil one didiect stronee:, 


same 


More COSent tian the test, became 
type for ali, and became Danish, Nor 
wecian, Icelandic, Swedish, as it was in 
ihe one country or the other. 

several circumstances supervened in 
the Torimeation to cive amodinied char 
acter to the Swedish tongue. 


How Swedish 
has been modi- 
fied by German 
influences. 


fluence of German was al- 
most overwhelming. 
trade of the Ilenseatie towns took the 
place of that with the old Roman em- 
poriums of the South. 
multitude 
the Swedish marts. 


of Gerlian merchants into 
ligion contributed largely of religious 
phraseology almost wholly Latin in its 
original. Subsequent to the Union of 
Kalmar, Danish was regarded as the 
superior speech of the united country, 
and “was tach affected Myethe upper 


classes. Next came the Reformation 


Tine | 
were epochs when the in- | 


The | 


Chie T STC 


the | 


| Northern coasts. 


This brought a | 


The Christian re= | 
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proper, which again threw the waves of 
the German tongue, somewhat angry 
with breaker aud foam, lich on these 
ln the latter altar 
ihe seventeenth century, however, we 
have the remarkable spectacle of an at- 
tempt to shake off all foreign influences 
and [€O “Substitute Tiereflor the coi. 
sponding folk speech, efammar, and 
A race of native scholars 
and authors stew up who set the exame- 
ple of writing pure Swedish, of prefer- 


vocabulary, 


ring the literary models native to that 


language, and who, if they did not pos- 


tlively restore the ancient venitis of tte 
swedish tongue, succeeded in checking 
{he witroduction- of foreian cleiments. 

AS (he eighteenth century drew to its 
elose in Europe, French models were 
affected in nearly all the lit- French models 
eramire amel are Of tie corns 2) eee 
tinent. To this foreign of 18th century. 
culture the Swedes yielded in a measure, 
and we May even yel “see im Tie: books 
of the period the fashionable vestiges of 
the Prench style. All of these vicissi- 
tudes, these fluctuations and _ excite- 
ments, lave beet felt tore keenis. im 
Gothland, that is, in Southern Sweden, 
than in the morthern provinces, where 
the language has kept its Norse purity, 
With little foreion infection, “Thereare 
districts im whieh the Danish models 
have been substituted for those properly 
Swedish, but Swedish is the language of 
the land, the language of education, of 
SclEence, atid, for the im06t pau or tne 
press. There has been a struggle of 
forees 1 The matter of the doris of Tie 
alphabet. The original Swedish alpha- 
bet was German as to the forms of its 
letters, but the Roman alphabet has en- 
eroached upon the other and almost 
overmastered it, though the German 
letters are still much used by the Swed- 
ish authors. 
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CHAPTER ACIV.—THE Swi Iss. 


a@ N many parts of this 
work we have had _ oc- 
Casion, to metice the 
peculiar ethnic mani- 
festations which 
seen along the margin 
Ol States aviicte they 
roll together. It is like the action of the 
Waves Oil the surface of a creat river. 
Opposing currents become confluent at 
mietictlhe sand a lone ime of broken 
Wale Imdteatee tie presence of 2 litear 
vortex. Such a phenomenon has been 
present for many ages by the confluence 
GEeine Lenton. and Celie racesson tie 
line of the Rhine. Should you take your 
stand at Zurich and look almost due north, 
So cowscemter tO tile extreme of Holland, 
ete ena }6YOu might follow with your 
Connan, eye, in 2 ceneral way, the 
lime wpon the surface of the ethnic lite 
of the world where the waves of Teuton- 
tome ave rolledup on tlic shores or the 
Celie races. “Chroucl this region we 
May pass. clear across the Continent, 
from the gulf of Genoa to the German 
©cean, and tind traces of the ethnic war- 
fare that has gone on since the prehis- 
fore aves. lee are Several peoples 
whose place it is difficult to decide with 
certainty, because of bendings and 
twistings of the line of race formation. 
Switzerland is an example of such a 
country. On the north, it hasGermany ; 
on the east, Austria and Liechtenstein ; 
on the south, Italy and France; and on 
micewest, Prance, Nearly the entire 
doundary is composed of mountains, of 
lakes, and rivers. It is the highest part 
of Europe. 


aude 


But we are here concerned | 
to note the ethnic relations of its people. | 
There is no doubt as to the foundation, | 


the substratum, of the population. This 
isthe Helvetia of Caesar, “lhe collective 
llamme Of tite tribes was Llel-" élatian pra: 
vetity Pheyaiere cl Celts 
ic origin. So it may be on Rome. 
fairly confessed that at Czesar’s day they 
were, like the Belotans, though not to 
SO Great a decree, Crerinatmzed im their 
imanners: and customs: “lhe center ot 
the race appears to have been among the 
Rhetian Alps, and curious scholarship 
has discovered what is claimed to be an 
Etruscan, or Tyrrhenian, origin for this 
Mest Of iMeil 1M iis Mouiiain cyiie. At 
the present time the people occupying 
the original seats of the race are known 
as the Grisons, and their language, based 
as itis ona Hellenic root, has constituted 
one of the problems of philology. It is. 
as though a section of logwood should be 
found in one of the notches of Marshall’s. 
Pass! 

Omevot ihe fret strokes against the 
Roman race by barbarism from the 
direction of the Alps was out of this 
couniryor Helveua. Inthe yeario7 B.C. 
the three nations of Helvetians, Tiguri- 
nians, and Tugenians, in alliance with the 
Cimbri and the Teutones, and led by the 
Helvetian general, Divico, fell upon the 
Romans, commanded by their consul, 
Lucius Cassius, and almost annihilated 
the army. lit-came to be considered a 
national disgrace and shame, and though 
it might seem to us a poor excuse that 
Cesar should refer to a fight that was 
old before he was born as a good reason 
that he should draw a sharp sword 
against the Helvetians, yet the sting was 
Suiiclent. 

The course of history at least here 
runs smooth. In the year 101 the Cim- 
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brian allies were overwhelminaly defeat- | race; occupying at the beginning of our 
ed by the Romans, andthe remnant of the | era the country about the headwaters of 


Co eeeome » tace tettrmed aiter the Eel. | the Isitone, had a (Gallic 


plication with 
the race; Helve- 


tia Provincia. ered into their mountain | selveshad come by conquest 


Prehistoric his- 
vetians had already gath- | origin, and that they them- tory of the Hel- 
vetian stock. 

fastnesses. It was one of the Helvetian | into the mountainous region now known 
tribes, instigated to 
such action by their 
leader, Orcetorix, 
that undertook the 
project, when Cesar 
had command in the 
North, of descending 
irom he: Alps into 
Gaul and retaking 
their original seats. 
We are surprised to 
see them burning 
their towns and de- 
stroying their vil- 
lagesand crossing the 
Sadne with so little 
apprehension, so lit- 
ile -concepuen of the 
teal mature of the 
undertaking they had 
in hand, though they 
might well have been 
excused for under- 
estimating such a 
phenomenon as Juli- 
us Cesar. This van- 
guard of the Helve- 
tian nation was met 
by the Roman gen- 
eral at Bibracte, the 
modern Autun, and 
almost exterminated 
Miepatvlie.. | he con- 
queror followed them 
back to their old Al- 
pine haunts and 
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OLD HELVETIAN TYPE—GUIDE FROM THE ENGADINE, 


overpowered the whole nation, making | as Switzerland. It would appear, more- 
Helvetia into a province of the republic | over, that here they had been consid- 
and of the empire that was soon to be. | erably interfused with peoples of the 

It appears, then, that the Helvetian | German stock, but that they had taken 


O+ GREAT AACS 
on 2 national character before their sub- 
During the con- 


jection to the Romans, 
timnance of the empire of the West, 01 
At any tate itil the beeing of tire 
barbarian inroads by which the empire 


sas destroyed, the . Helvetians, con-| 
formed ay they tow sere in laroe 


measure to Roman usages, Institutions, 
and laws, retained an tnperial proy- 
ince. 
eenttiry, more particularly: tie thie and 
fourth, these mountainous peoples were 
harrassed with the premonitions of a 
deluge whose waves should go over the 
mountaintops. ‘The fitst of the Ger- 
man tribes who broke from their set- 
tlements beyond the Rhine and the 
Danube struck the refined but weakened 
provinees which were now no longer de- 
fended from foreign ravage by the 
sword of Rome. 

Thus came the powertt! Alleman, 
of whom we have spoken, into the coun- 
ify Gr owitvelland.: thie 
also. the  Buregundians 
and the Goths. 
land was divided among these nations. 


Germanic ele- 
ments mix in to 


forin the Swiss. ae 
PwiiZer- 


AS Carly however a5 the second | 
| origin has been of a like kind with that 


In the sixth Gentry the terriiie Pram) 


ish warriors drew the sword against them 
all, and retook the Swiss. cantons, also, 
for the Christian religion. Bishopries 
and convents were founded at this early 


date, and the oréat ecclesiastics rose. to | 


iiilucice Aid joer in a tine when 
merely secular attthority seeimed to fall 
into utter dismemberment. 
ascetidency Gi the Pranks the “country 
of the wawiss was civided into Khetiq 
aid Thiriaan on ithe ame sidé-amd into 
What avas called) little burcumly on tlie 
otier, Itavas onthe mort thatthe -en- 
tangcleiment with the Germans was con- 
stant. 
through which flowed the almost com- 
mon lite of the Motintain-Celtssamd the 


transdanubian Germans, 


During the | 


OF WANKING. 


Whatever may have been the tie 
which bound the original Swiss to their 
country—bound first the 
Rhetians to the mountain 
fastness so far from their 
etlimte base, amd then bound tlie Gaul- 
ish states as with an anchor to the 
Swiss valleys—certain it is that the tie 
was strong. It might be difheult to find 
any other modern government whose 


The league as 
the foundation 
of Swiss govern- 
ment. 


of the Swiss: “Che central iden 46 thar 


of a league or confederiiion, lim coise 
of time, atier time Franks had “bela 


Switzerland up to the reion of Charles 
the Fat, the country was lost to ihe 
Germans. Phe north part went to (ie 
Duke of Swabia and the south part was 
given to Burgundy. The Hungarian 
invasions of the tenth century increased 
the importance of the Siviss tows, 
many of which, by fortifications and 
defense, rose to the rank of independ- 
ence, like the free cities of Germany. 
For a season the country held the re- 
lation, of hefs in the German empire. 
Noble families sprang up 7 
A ; ‘ Free cities: con- 
in the mountain heights, federation of the 
and others became extinct. 7 %7t0?* 
Sieh free cities were Bern and Fie, 
burs. ‘They attached thenselcat 10 
the German empire. Aleanwiile Zu 
rich, Bern, and Basel formed an alli- 
ance, the 
themselves absolutely independent, and, 
ive 


with intention of making 


perhaps, the country sith them: 


|event showed, however, that the inde- 


Bivetindy was the open road 


pendence of Switzerland was to be de= 
duced from another source. The three 
ancient cantons of Schwytz—from whieh 
the modern name of the country and 
the people has been derived—Uni, and 
Unterwalden entered into lence, ever 
famous im the annals of the countty, 16 
protect themselves 1n common and to 
defend the freedom of their native land. 
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The immediate occasion from which | tons of the German empire, and this 
the Swiss confederation took its rise was | project the Swiss steadfastly resisted. 


RUTLI—SCENE OF THE CONJURATION. 


the death of Rudolph of Hapsburg.; After Rudolph’s death the effort was 
Intrigues had been going on for the in- | made by Albert, his son, to promote the 
corporation of the Swiss cities as can- | unity of the Swiss with the Austrians. 
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serm and) Zutich ilewear omee Into -open 
And were 
resistance, but 


secession, 


Attempts to 
unite the Swiss 
with the Aus- 
trian Germans. 


Hclitewiz eT, ace micraaiden:, “Chere 


was on the common frontier of these | 


three old cantons a meadow known as the 
Ruth, where, on the nicht bet@meen the 
wihand sth of November, 1307, thirty- 
three Ti {lie crenitest iném of the can- 
fon, @ilose names, 
been transmitted to the immortalities of 
human history, met in theimowm richt 


however, have not 


Cae e CAGE S. 


successful im their) 
Albert gue 
ceeded temporarily in set- | 
(ne ay Wis anthority in) 


toswear the expulsion of Austria from | 


Switzerland. 

A document had been prepared, known 
es the Everistine League ol thesiien 
Everlasting of Uri, Sclrwytz, and Nid- 
league of Uri, 


Schwytz, and 


Nidwald. of Unter- 


account has been 


ancient 
walden. Ne 
served other than t 


name 
pre- 
radition of awhat was 
done on that memorable nigshtwlien the 
everlasting but the 
iméaning of itaeas the liberation of the 
Country frot Saiistria. ~ There had al- 
ready, tilly balt- ay cenuiry, Detore, been 
seal 


leagiie swas Sworn, 


“sed in VTi A comnien to Attest 


independent acts. “The same fact np- 
peared 1) Sclivyiz as carly as 1281. 
in Nidsvald, or TL nterwalden, 


io Sieh 
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rarely happened that any one who was 
astranger 16 the country could becume 
judex or hold other responsible trust. 

It is doubtful whether any other cove- 
Natit ever made by mem too 2a strong 
a hold upon their imagina- 
or held if with such 


The oath holds 
the faith and 
imagination of 
the race. 


tion, 
pertinacity, as did this con- 
jutation-of the Kith. “Dhere were oiler 
Indéed, the aoc was tite wii 
them, ‘Sometimes a greater, sometiines 
A less,miim ber inade solemn oaths amid 
the Swiss cantons to stamd or to dallia- 
ecther, @¥o moderm declatation of in- 
dependence, not even tian ofthe Vaintced 
States 1776, 
impression upon the patriots whom it 
The student of history knows 


leagues. 


in made so powerful an 


bound. 


| what followed; how Austria struggled to 


avald (lhe latter beite tiie | 


But : 


Cllort, at independence lind “peen linea? 


arded until the leagtie was savorn. 
fundamental principle mmvolved was wot 
so much community of existence as 
mutual aid and backing in case of attack 
from without. 
a sort of extradition against the higher 
etide of Criminals, 
civil actions, however, were attended to 
according as the crime was committed 
i thisor the oilver of the cantons, Ome 
of the strongest featires of the league 
was that it required most of the officers 
to be native and to the manor born 


The | 


To this there was added | 


Klinor causes and’ 


, im pwitzerland, 


tecOver and miaimtai her preeminence 
atid authority; how ithe heroic, but per- 
lips impossible, of William 
Tell inflaived the mtn of the pecjale 
until the implanting of Austrian tyran- 
ny among the Swiss Alps was barred by 


episode 


ii everlasting aatercdiect. 

During the Maddie Ages there were 
or at least in adjacent 
several striking 
Conlicts OF arais, the like 
of which for determina- 
tion and persistency could hardly be 
found in any other period of human his- 
tory. The whole Bitvale an the pare 
of the Swiss was for free charters, aiid 
the whole tesistanec on tlie pall of Uc 
Paistrians was aedinst (ie independence 
which wold be implied, and perlmaps 
euaranteed, iii documents. It 
Was A confederation On the One cide 
and the House of Hapsbure on the 
other, We miglt almost call it a ¢on- 
test of Liberty with AbDsolutisim,. ile 
bad or despotic personal characters 
| of several of the princes of the German 


localities, Struggle ofthe 
Swiss with Aus- 
trians for free 


charters. 


such 


It | i|empire had much to do with keeping 


Hehe 


up the contest. In the times of Leopold 
war piake out, andeoi Nevember 15, 
1315, that monarch, with about twenty 
thousand men, passed along the shore 
of lake Egeri to destroy the town of 
Sclivyez. The emitamce into the dis- 
trict was a hillside pass, steep and diffi- 
cult, between the mountain and 
the lake. In this had gathered a 
band of nearly fifteen hundred 
Swiss. Flere the battle was had. 
The Swiss warriors threw down 
huge masses of stone from the 
heights above on the army of 
Leopold, and destroyed about fif- 
teen hundred of their infantry. 
The defeat was overwhelming. 
The German invaders began to 
get a wholesome dread of the 
mountaineers. Such was the bat- 
tle of the Morgarten Pass, famous 
in medizeval history. 

The next great struggle was in 
BeoG, On the oth of July. In that 
year the Atstrian 
army made its way 
mt the- country, 
and the league prepared resist- 
ance. Again the disparity of 
numbers was about four to one. 
Leopold III was now emperor— 
nephew of him whom the Swiss 
had overthrown at Morgarten. 
The battle took place at Sempach, 
afterwards memorable in 


Climax of Sem- 
pach; episode 
of Winkelried. 


ever 
the annals of the mountaineers. 
Mite teldi1s deccrimed as am areq 
of sloping meadowland, crossed 
by streams and hedges. The 
situation was such as to compel the Aus- 
trians, who were in armor, to dismount, 
and the day so hot as to be unendura- 
ble to a foreign soldiery. It was a long 
time, however, before the Austrian lines 
could be broken. 


foethe would, the heroic audacity of 
7 


Finally, as is known’ 
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| Arnold von \Winkelried sufficed, by self- 


sacrifice, to make an opening in the 
Austrian phalanx, with which the Swiss 
made a charge and routed the enemy to 
defeat and Overthrow. 

If we pause to consider a moment the 
sianifeamee of these terrible battles. of 


BLOWING THE ALP HORN. 


the Swiss against the Austrians, we shall 
find, perhaps, that they are significance of 
an expression of old tribal the Swiss fon- 
antipathies, going back tria. 

to the times whem the inhabitants of 
Uri, Unterwalden, and Schwytz were 


Celtic. As the traveler to-day passes 
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over the country from the higher motun- 
tain regions down toward Baden into 
the land of farmers and peasants, from 
the land of chamois hunters and goat 
herds, he will be surprised at the ethnic 
change which passes over the landscape. 
Tt isscevident. that the people of the 
lower country toward Baden are Ger- 
manic, those on the French border from 
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in a former part about the establishment 
of great despotisms on the plains of the 
Mast, wid to Note the Sirdie Contrast ai 
forded by the ‘solidified: peoples of ihe 
plain and the races of the mountams, It 


1a “aotibtless this wery  circtimetance Gi 
open plain on the one hand and inacces- 
sible heights on the other that has led, 


or at least contributed, to the building 


3AUSCHANZLI AND LAKE ZURICH. 


Neufchatel to Basel are French, while 
the mountaineer Swiss have a race char- 
acter of their own, which has been dif- 
ferentiated in the last ten centuries from 
a Celtic basis. 

It is probable that the indisposition of 
mountain peoples to submit themselves 
to absolutism and other fixed conditions 
elationcfiess WIC they must first Ac: 
oo, Sepoand ten Beats trace 

able primarily to physical 


tain and plain, 
causes. We have had occasion to speak 


of despotic governments under one en- 
vironment and of republican liberties 
under the other. 

public of Europe, 


Sized 1S tie res 
Tie Adpine: hom 
wis wotnd ot only for the swiss them- 


! selves, but for all the democrats and re- 


publicans of modern times. 

Something of this is found in the sur- 
vival of old tribal liberties in countries 
situated asis Switzerland, but much more 
of it may be discovered in the fitness of 


things. In the lowlands vast masses of 
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men may be aggregated in proximity 
with the food supply. They may be 
commanded, disciplined, organized in 
the open plain. There they may be pre- 
pared for battle, arranged in squares, 
directed with precision and with mas- 
eive ciect im carrying out the dictates of 
some individual will. Besides, in such 
situations man is even as his fellowman. 
They are parts of a block which may 
ise put together. The individual is in 
mliesblock and not in the part. In the 
mountains all these conditions are re- 
Rersed. It wonld be beyond the truth 
joesay that patriotism is lsmited to the 
inilis; bit 1t has there its nesting place 
end its fastness. Thus we may see 
evolved trom a certain ethnic origin, by 
a peculiarity of national discipline, and 
more particularly under a given environ- 
ment in sequestered valleys and among 
the Alpine glaciers, a national character 
and a type of institutions for which we 
should look in vain in any other part of 
modern Europe. 

An examination of the vital statistics 
of Switzerland brings out many points 
Oieinteres:. lhere is, as in most Eu- 
ToOpean Counties, an Excess 
of women. Partly from the 
em. Ane) 
partly from the immigration of women 
thisinequality between the sexes has been 
produced. The dissolution of the mar- 


Lessons to be 
gained from vital 
statistics of the 


Swiss. emigration of 


riage bond is much more frequent than > 


mesome other countries of parallel de- 
meclopiment. It rises as high as six per 
cent of all the marriages. 
ion were accessible, the element of for- 


Ltwelwe thousand “pér annim, 


If the situa- 
pace of Cnitle carly in the epring, 


eign population would be greater than it | 


is. 
1580, nearly one in thirteen of the inhab- 
itants was foreign born. As in the case 
of most of the German-speaking races, 
the largest emigration is to the United 
states of America. Our country has 


As the case stood in the census of | 
grazing, but the hochalpen meadows are 


Imame of allmend is given. 
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Withim Vecent tines been receiving from 
pwizerland between three thotsand and 
Switzer- 
land also shares the German cisposition 
to distribute the population into country 
ta Hill the and ham- 
lets, and leave the cities with comipara= 


districts, fats 


lively Simall «development... aiccordine 
fo the census of 1660 only three Swiss 
cies, iamichy,. Zurich. Geneva, and 
Basel, had passed the limit of fiity thou- 
sand inhabitants each. <A great major- 
ity Ol tie “eorlinon people: are rival 
Reli- 
giously considered the country is slightly 
Protestant. The Catholics, however, 
are only in asmall minority, wile those 


tamipers, eardencts,. amd liters. 


who are known as non-Christians only 
reach a few thousand in the aggregate. 

There are in Switzerland over one 
million six hundred thousand acres un- 


der cultivation, one mil- ee 
Classification of 


| lion nine hundred and sev- the land areas of 


Switzerland. 
enteen thousand acres are 


in forest, while two million eight hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand acres are 
From 
these simple figures an estimate may be 


reckoned as unproductive lands. 


made OF the Cxcecdine riceedness of 
(ireneOiiliy) Oil Ol Tie Mecessily of The 
situation arises a large area of common 
ownership. this, whether arible, 
meadow land, pasture land, or forest, the 
Tie Alpine 
slopes are divided, according to their el- 
evation, into three classes of pastures. 
Wiese -or tthe least altitude are called 
voralpen, and are used in the .pastur- 
Tire 
iaiitelalpen lands arethe next in heieht, 
andwecnerlly mark the limits Gf carte 


To 


inhabited with flocks as high as nine 
Leueaid Teet above the sea. It is in 
Neufchatel, Bern, and the Grisons that 
the hochalpen flocks most abound. Of 
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the forest, a considerable portion still 
belongs to the: goverment, but the 
larger part has gone to 
private ownership, Two 
facts have dependence, in 
the evolution of Swiss life, upon the prev- 
alemee of the forests - “Whe titel toyed 
carving, 18 One of the most ancient arts, 
but now of less importance. ‘The prin- 


Relation of 
Swiss forest to 
building and 
wood carving. 
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twelve hundred andtwo men and a hun- 
dred and five women engaged in hand 
carving of the original style. 

The second circumstance is Swiss 
building. The houses were originally 
altogether of wood, and 

: Characteristics 
were of two kinds, a bloeck- ofthe Swiss ar- 
chitecture. 
house and a_ posthouse. 


The blockhouse is in structure much 
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cipal seat of the modern industry is in 
the Bernese Oberland, where the old 
woodcutting of the Swiss fathers is re- 
peated by their descendants, who have 
become artistic in this regard by hered- 
itary discipline. Since 1881 attempts 
have been made to revive the industry, 
and in the year just named there were 


like an American loghouse, being built 
by framework and the superposition of 
logs. The posthouse, as the name im- 
plies, is a structure of which the post is 
the first principle, and then a frame- 
work, the intermediate parts being 
closed up with boards. So iong as 
Switzerland continued to be lmitless in 


(ses 


its supply of forest trees, the old types of 
building were maintained, but more re- 
cently a third style has been introduced, 
much like the posthouse already de- 
scribed, except that for the intermediate 
parts of the wall bricks and stone are 
used. Such a structure is known as rie- 
gelhaus, and it is most frequent in those 
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where abounds is that afforded by the 
statistics of imports and exports. <As to 
eround wealth, whether of 
. ; reat vigor of 
the shallow or deep earth, the race; pover- 
aE . ty in minerals. 
Switzerland is one of the ” 

: s A : 
poorest in all Europe. The only min- 
eral product the exportation of which ex- 
eeeds its importation is asphalt,and the 


iz 
rH 
FZ 


countries where the cost of timber has 
become considerable from the reduction 
of the native woods. 

We should in the first place note the 
vigor of the Swiss. They are hand- 
craftsmen, peasants, hunters, but under 
whatever garb, are personally vigorous. 
Perhaps the high altitude has something 
conde with the Gnergy of the race. One 
evidence of the industry which every- 
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production of this is virtually limited to 
the county of Neufchatel. Iron is said 
to be found at thirteen points within the 
limits of Switzerland, gold in three 
places, silver in twenty-two, copper in 
twenty-nine, and lead in twenty-seven, 
but in no place is the yield of these min- 
erals a source of great profit. Only 
thirty-five thousand tons of iron ore 


were raised from the mines in 1870. 
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Bituminous and block coal are wanting, 
and anthracite is found to only a limited 
extent im the conmty of Walais, There 
are some tertingy aid (quatetiary 101- 
mations resembliia  coal,. lr ever or 
these poor materials only about six thou- 
sand tons were loot. he 
sources for the production of artificial 


‘aised in 
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‘ralue within the limit of an insignifi- 
Mmbweioht, Itissoml-an recent dae 
that the Swiss have Given nitich atten- 
tion to statistics, but we are now able to 
see how the balances of trades stand as 
between Switzerland on the one side and 
Germany. France, lialy, Anstria,) Bel- 
gvium, Russia, and several of the minor 
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heatare therefore liniited. “aivood siip- 
ply and peatare the chien materials used 
for this purpose. A small amount of 
salt is procured im vairean. 

But notwithstanding this underground 
poverty, the Swiss are “maiminenirers. 
ee ed aoa They live cenims forthe 


tures; adverse 


production of forms, 
balance of trade. 


es- 
pecially those small forms 


which are capable of compassine a creat 


states. The balance of trade is against 
the Swiss, though not seriously. Thus 
the trade willt Germany 16, 1m1portations 
hundred and forty-nine million 
franes, against an exportation of one 
hundred and fifty-seven million francs. 
The only two great countries between 
which and Switzerland the imports of 
the latter are Tess than the exports am 


aggregate value are the United States 


two 


Eig? 


and (steat Britain. 
States the Swiss trade shows a balance 
in recent years of about eighteen mil- 
lion of importations against seventy- 
eight million of exportations, while the 
imports from Great 
Britain have reached 
the value of fifty-one 
million, as against 
exportation of 
ninety-nine mil- 
lion. This last ag- 
gregate is made up, 
as the reader will 
already have con- 
jectured, to a ereat 
Stcieacou silyver 
watches. The gold 
watches are more 
largely exported to 
Germany. 1 hie 
watch trade with the 
United States also 
has been very exten- 
Sliven Mili 1 ec eat 
years, when the im- 
provement in Amer- 
ican machinery and 
methods has _ put 
the S8iss at fault. 
ieiriiade wit tie 
United States is now 
more largely in 
ove ter sand. the 
products therefrom. 

It is interesting to 
Hole. the Character 
eldseX tent Of the cd= 
ucational system of 
the Swiss. As far as the primary edu- 
Sa ee cation is concerned, it 
Swiss systemof must be, according to the 
eee Statute of 1a74, ““Sunicient, 
obligatory, gratuitous, unsectarian, and 
under public control.” 
constitute, perhaps, as good a standard 


an 


x 
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With the United | for the training of the youthful mind, 
whatever may be the ulterior object of 


life, as may be found among any other 
2 P, o 7 

people. Civilized nations are still de- 

bating whether the compulsory feature 


GALL—TYVFE. 


shall or shall not be a part of the pri- 


mary education of mankind. But since 
the state has no right to deprive any 
one of its children of an education, and 
since on the other hand any child, under 


These criteria | whatsoever conditions born and reared, 


has a right to demand an education at 
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the hands of the state, it were difficult ; The rule varies from five to seven years 
to see at what conclusion we may arrive | in the different cantons, and the closing 
other than year is fixed all the way from twelve 
fim. Lhe 


efate 1s 


dimen iby 
ane aa 
saverabile 
AP eunrent 
io imake 
the instruc- 
fiom wich if hae pre- 
pared for all children, 
Of ariatsoever Class Or 
condition, an obligation 
on their part. What 
should be said of such 
a provision in the cur- 
ricultun of early life as 
would, by compulsory 
process at the public 
expense, prepare food 
for the stomachs and 
clothing for the bodies 
of children ==0F clil- 


dren for whom no other 


adequate provision had 


been made in these re- 
and then at the 
same time should not 


spects 


be armed with a pre- 3 
nocative, 10 116 extent 
of seeing that the food 


be taken and the cloth- 


iny orn ? 


Since primary educa- 


tion is so°oreal a Tactin 


the life and. condition 


Ot every Civilized peo- 
ple — aye, since to so 
lare@e @ degree 1) lias 
always been so-—we ‘ 

i PEASANT GIRL OF PAYS DE VAUD—TYPE, 
may pase a moment 

to note one or two others of its undis- ; to sixteen years of age. These Teams, 
covered bourns. At what age should it | perhaps, may be made to cover the best 


be begun? What is the Swiss usage? | judgment of modern times respecting 


ile 


the ages at which the formal education 
ot children may be undertaken and at 
Theory ofprima- Which the primary disci- 
ie. plime may De said toed, 
Gomistivaons. ~SOmiewilere about. tliese 
limits, undoubtedly, the truth is found. 
Beyond this rises the secondary educa- 
tion. In Switzerland all the cantons 
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versities, namely, those of Basel, Bern, 
Aric. wide Ceneva.. It las been toticed 
as Meitemol pectiiiar interest in edtca- 
tional differentiations that natural growth 
“all brine inic- existence A matural fit- 


ness of conditions. The statistics from 


1876 to 1881 show that each of the four 
Swiss universities 


has taken a peculiar 


have their colleges, or gymnasia, and 
industrial schools have in recent times 
particularly attracted great attention. 
The Swiss have been strong and per- 
sistent in clinging to the idea of the 
public maintenance of their 
System, not only for the 
primary and intermediate 
institutions of which we have thus far 
spoken, but for her four principal uni- 


Specializing 
tendency in 
Swiss univer- 
Sities. 


direction, or rather a direction of its 
oOwi: One to the arts, one to law, one to 
medicine, and one to theology. In Gen- 
eva the preponderance is to medicine, 
being four hundred and sixty-nine stu- 
dents in that department against two 
hundred and eighty-eight in the arts, 
one hundred and cighty-eight in law, 
and one hundred and thirteen in theology. 
At Basel theological studies forerun all 
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ii 
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Aili 
the rest. At Zurich the arts have alike | 
promotion over the other branches of | 
Miiversity Iisituction, and at berm law 
eiidies are in excess. All of the Swiss | 
schools of higher grade have been 
famous from the “Middle Ages, or from 
piterdate ol their respective foundines. 

This brings us to speak of the dis- 
finctive features of Swiss civilization. 
Spirit of mental It is isolated, not indeed de- 


independence ee 2 : 
eee ehice ta tached irons common in- 


Switzerland. 


terests and sympathies with 
“fee (nous hiso: Lirope, Dittiset ol by 
iteelt. It were difficult to say at how 
early a date this peculiar intellectual 
eyiic wis ereated im “the tocks of the 
Alps. The spirit of political independ- 
ence found at a very early age a com- | 
plete analogue of intellectual freedom. | 
It could not be stated with exactitude | 
wien men of independent habits began | 
to escape to the fastnesses of the Swiss 
Jakes im order to secure there the men- 
tall liberty which was not known in any 


Ott L535. = fi iS. 


ot the lowlands of Europe. This fact | 
is of all facts the one conspicuous thing 
which has given Switzerland her great- 
fess iMeiie estimation of the modem 
world. It would be impossible that any 
country should inherit and possess so | 
large a percentage of fugitives and exiles 
without becoming thereby the owner of 
iieeworld s jewelry. Phere was, im the 
first place, in these upper regions about 


Geneva a seat of great intellectual 
activity. The people had grown strong 
oadeeitee.. One may easily perceive 


flashing out from the pages of Ceesar | 
the evidences—albeit unwillingly re- 
corded—-of the greatness of some of the | 
chieftains with whom he had to contend. 
No fools or weaklings were they. The 
speech of Ariovistus was as good as his 
own—in argument, better. Nor might 
a country well flanked with such coun- 
tries as Italy, France, Austria, and Ger- 
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many, held in place for centuries by the 
strongest nationalities of the Wrest, and 
set immovauly in the Upper Alps, be 
distuvaed in her 


easily growth 


Chameed inthe lines-of her evolition: 


or 


Tothe present day we have seem issu- 
ime Trom these resions at times soe of 
the greatest and best men 

: Les miserables 


AS nat off aS at rest around 


of the ace. 
lake Leman. 


the Middle Ages those lone- 
some menexlico live in the company of 
them owit soils, who walk under creat 
tftess, SIL Dy wrreat sivers, amd sludy te 
nature of things in order that men may 
know the essentials of whatever is and 
theres. be better and oreater, beean 16 
CALier 710ins stianwe Guarteiseo! » tlie 
globe into the mountain-bounded region 
about lake Leman. Some came to write, 
others to think, others to organize, oth- 
ers to construct ideal universes after the 
manner of that dualism which had been 
invented more than two thousand years 
Detore, bi eae Persiin seers.) Geneva 
became the resort of the discontented, 
the tmhappy, of what Hugo has chosen 
but it also be- 
caine the city of the human mind. “We 
may not see that the results wrought out 
in this mountain fastness were always 
good and great. It might be alleged 
that Protestantism suffered in the hands 
Oro tne Getencso, “Ihe situdent of iis- 
tory knows well through what a trans- 


to Menll foes swisc7 abies = 


formation the work of Luther was passed 
when it ascended the Alps. The future 
will show that though in many respects 
the system was intensified, in few was it 


' bettered when it left the hands of the 


German reformers for those of Geneva. 

More and more with the changed con- 
dition in Europe, more and more with 
the revival and expansion 
of the intellect, did the 
mind look to a residence in 
that high region from which it might 


Hardships of the 
human mind in 
quest of free- 
dom. 
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look down into Italy, into Germany, into 
France. The modern reader may not 
well apprehend to what extent the hu- 
man mind has been fugitive. It has 
been pursued through all the earth. It 
has been hunted in the wilderness and 


SHEPHERD OF THE MEGLIS ALP, IN APPENZELL—TYPE. 


the desert. It has found no place for the 
sole of the foot, no seat, no pillow. In 
every age the advanced guard who have 


chosen freedom and love for their inher- 


itance, generosity and truth for taeit 
work, have gone to exile, even to bond- 
age, to death, for the sole enjoyment of 


l 
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which they were capable, the sole liberty 
which they cared to enjoy and possess. 
But few have known, have cared to 
know, within the last century the ex- 
tent and variety of that malign animosity 
with which the best thought of the Mid- 
die Ages and of the 
subsequent times, 
both Catholic 
amd. Provestanar 
COllizie.. 


in 


was 
aio 
and 
branded until it put 
shivering, 


whipped 


secourged 


on: “2 
frightful 
ance, as if it were 


appear- 


one of the escaped 
goblins of the Pur- 
gatorio. There 
were many places 
where, in these 
ages, 
tive refuge was 
found. Here aie 
strong-winged 
birds per- 
mitted to flap for 
a moment on the 
broad summit of 
some distant cliff; 
and beyond, the 
forlorn spirits of 
light gathered 
anon in the night- 
time and built a 
fire in the gloom 
of the woods; but 
for the most part 
it was flight, flight, flight. 

The character which Switzerland, and 
particularly Geneva and Lucerne, ob- 


a compara- 


were 


tained asa refuge for the European gen- 
oe ; ius gath 

fugitive warriors of the ee ae 

Meutenic amd Cale taces- Or 


was extended down and enlarged to the 


(oie 


close of the eighteenth century, when 
all the restlessness and discontent of 
Miropeseemed, a. seme time or otter, 
to fix itself around the Alpine lakes. 
Miwe, Huropean air bad become mings: 
matic, and the most highly organized 
Mere the quickest to fly froni the iniec- 
tien of the tow counties. Irom here 
came forth Necker, attempting to apply 
the principles of honest banking to the 
vast scheme of frauds and brilliant jug- 
glery which Calonne had instituted in 
S Was we, a 


TAS 
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has had its origin among 
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As we have said on a preceding page, 
much of the formal knowledge of our 
time has been Swiss-derived. Much of 
the teaching to teach, which 
has marked the last half 


of the ninetéenth century, 


The Swiss have 
taught the 
teachers to 
teach. 


the Swiss or 
on their borders. How vastly changed, 
and how rapidly for the better, have 
been the systems of instruction which 
have supplanted the old scholasticism of 
they schoolroom and the lecture hall 
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France. Here Necker’s daughter lived, 
when the audacity of her pen could be 
no longer borne in Paris. Here the 
lover of De Staél’s mother, housed in 
his arbors and humble villa at Lausanne, 
toiled through the better part of twenty 
years to produce to the world the strong- 
est historical work which has ever ap- 
peared in the English language. Nor 
was there local want of sympathy for 
any of these high spirits who found for 
themselves opportunity and freedom on 
the shores of the Swiss lakes, 


among the civilized races! It was from 
the region and the people now before us 
that Frobel and Pestalozzi showed all 
the young womanhood of mankind how 
the childhood of mankind might be 
faken by the hand, ~Wiren the New 
World was searching for a naturalist, 
she found him in Louis Agassiz, from 
the beautiful Pays de Vaud. 

It has been the practice in the course 
of these pages to admit the large influ- 
ence of nature, her counteractions and 
incitements in the formation of race 


pall 


character, 
traced among the Swiss. 
with the open countries on 
the side of Germany or 


d Peas F oi 
Beginning 


Large influence 
of nature in de- 
termining Swiss 
development. = _[taly or France, the dis- 
cerning traveler will note as he enters 
the Alps the increasing departure of the 
infiabitants from the lowland type of 
people behind them. The picturesque- 
ness of nature becomes the pictnresque- 
fess of man, “The vuanmer of, lio de 
parts more and more from the common 
ie 
air grows thin and fine, and man _ be- 
and intensified. 


standard of the valleys and plains. 


comes individualized 
Vines and flowers have ascended the 
valleys to the limits of the avalanche, 
as af the beattwand richtess of Tie 
lower world would thus meet and con- 
quer the glaring ice-pestle of the moun- 
tala, swhere 
“ The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day.” 

In these high and wild surroundings 
the race has 
taken its form and substance. 
of cheerfulness, of patriotism, of en- 


character of the Swiss 


It is one 
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All this imay be clearly ero, or endurance, liso far acter c. 


las-an ellimic Origin, in ecommmoly yt 
the: Germans, it lias “a. sitheiency an 
the spirit of adveiinre 10 oemaesge ae 
mountaineer 
character; pe- 
culiar traits. 


carry it forth into foreign 
lands; otherwise, it remains 
profoundl, attached to the localitysand 
the loeal interests with which it wae fist 
associated. ‘The matners aid customs 
of the people are almost primeval im 
simplicity. 2 disposition “prevails to 
perpetiiate the ancient formis “oF ari- 
Swiss musie has the 

Its qualimies sane 
suchas are common toll the mountain 


Sans wie art. 

same peculiarities. 
rewions of the earth. [he singine aid 
reed-instrument playing of the Swiss 
lave -a character of their eam iio 
may not be mistaken. Mere the alpme 
hori is heard, flinging its echoes trom 
height to height, across abysces anid Over 
valleys that are too profound forthe eve, 
and here the Swiss yodel, strangest evo- 
lution of the human voice, bears its won- 
derful melodies from the herdsman’s 
lipsin the hochalpen pastures to his sweet- 


heart in the mountain hut at sunset. 


I 
4 


DARE Ente 
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CHAPTER XCV.—THE 


after this wide excur- 


and Western Europe, 
Lo fallback to One “ar 
our original points of 


view in order to note 


of the major European peoples. 
must again return to the -country be- 
tween the Black and the White sea, and 
mlant ourselves in that great migratory 
current of peoples by which all the North 
Buropeans, awith very few 
eae eae gs GXCePliONs, Hwere disirib- 
Slavic eee Hicd Ort ter 
We must, in doing so, consider 
Guiselyes. 26 prepared 16 observe the 
evolution of the last of the great Aryan 
divisions of mankind in the West. We 
may consider the point of observation 
tO. be above the Black sca to the sicht, 
and looking to the north and west. 
We are here in the old river-bed over 
which so many human waters have 
tolled. ‘Fhroveh these ethnic channels 


Point from 


places. 


fespective | 


sions through. Central! 


LITHUANIANS. 


SY 


iT now remains for ms, | flowed the Celtic and German races to 


the West. 
tribes and 


All those vast and populous 
nations whom we have at- 


Fiempted to describe came by this Toute, 


| Greeco-Italic 
the progress and development of another | 
We | 


in ages both earlier and 
ts : Common route 
later than the rise of the for distribution 
6 of all Huropeans, 

waice in ihe 
earlier, for we 


may well conceive of the primitive Celts 


Houten peninsulas: 


‘limo tfaversed the shores. of the Baltic, 
and even found a lodgment, in some 
DicMistoric age, in sweden, as far in 
advance of the emergence of the Hel- 
lenic tribes in the southeast of Europe; 
later, because, as we shall now see, the 
rear guard of the barbarian nations came 
into Europe at an epoch within the his- 
torical limit. 
the continuous character of national move- 
ments. They are not, as a rule, sud- 
den and phenomenal, but slow, tedious, 


ltinall this we mote acai 


and toilsome in their course. 

It mex be asked in the very besin- 
fine, cven before we have so mici as 
named the Letto-Slavic 
family to which we are now to give our 
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faces as the 


ISAT mil TIRE I 
mye | | \\ 


el Hh With ful 
Ha 


| i 


or 


i 
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@ueniton, by what kind of indications | 
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which were dominant in the earlier cen- 


the historian and ethnographer may | turies of our era; they, a more elaborate 


venture in matters of so 


imuchy 1mpoltaimce to state 


How ethnog- 
raphers may 
state sequences 


of race progress. the earlier or the later ar- | 


rival of a race in a new country in a 
prehistoric age. One , 
of the strong indica- 
tions is language. Let 
us for a moment con- 
sider the languages of 
all Europe as a series 
of inflections from a 
common type, where- 
by the various races 
have expressed their 
thought and indicated 
their emotions. As we 
have already said, on 
such a question as the 
relative roughness of 
speech, climate has had 
nota little to do. The 
Northern languages 
are 7ough. the south- 
ern languages are 
smooth ; the North- 
eri are: cuttiral. the 
Southern are vocalic 
and musical. These 
are the laws to which, 
however, there are 
many limitations and 
restrictions. Apart, 
however, from those 
qualities which climate 
and environment are 
able-to give or to in- 
tensify, there has been 
in the European lan- 


ANCIENT SLAVIC SCULPTURES AND INSCRIPTION, 


than the tongues of the Middle Ages; 
they, than the dialects and languages of 
modern times. 


This variability in grammatical com- 


= i 


a fae = 


Drawn by Puyplat, from a photograph. 


guages, if we mistake not, a regular | pleteness and in musical vocability may 
gradation according to age—a gradation | be used as a standard to de- Language may 


: : 
in what may be called elaborateness of | termine, not indeed ex 


structure and smoothness and musical 
utterance. The old languages had a 


more elaborate structure than those 
8 


act- be an index of 
- priority among 


ly, but relatively, the era at races. 
which a given language was heard on 


the tongues of men. Now the rough- 


Ai 


ness, jaggedness, and consonanial stilf- 
ness and & 


o 


and Lathuanian langudoes,cren as com- 


uttural quality of the plavic 
pared with German, much more as com- 
pared with Scandinavian, are so striking 
qualities as to have led many to suppose 
the Slavic tongues to have been derived 
from another radix totally different 


Ghia Ll GetCeS 


OF GA RIND. 


Middle High German, New High 
Geriiin——we should tind ai -aseem= 


ing sealé of Técency sand Tote in alii 


that it corresponds with an ascend- 
ing scale of roughness and guttural 
Giahty.. Now, 7 by carrying on “this 


same ascent, we come into the Lithua- 


nianand Slavic lanetiages rand byearede 


PERO Sore 


POST-SLEDGE AND COURLER—Drawn by De la Charlerie. 


from the Teutonic languages. If we 
should begin im the extreme West with 
the Teelnincdic the oldest and 
Most isolateth or all the Lentonic lane 
aid. timed 


NT sakes 
aCe, 


guaves, our avay baclsvard 


through Norwegian and Danish into 


livavoniin, “or Low (rerinan, theme 


into lligh German—Old High German, 


soning the foree of which may not well 
be broken, we see that the latter are 
youngest of all the Teutonic arrivals, 
| though some, indeed, have supposed 
'them as ancient as the first of European 
i Comat. 

| Its net here; Wowever, (ae we pro: 
| pose to discuss the languages of the great 


eres 


and widely dispersed peoples included | 


under the General name of Letto-Slavie. 
Positive histor. \We pause merely to note 
ical proofs of 
the late arrival 
of the Slavs. 


Lihat, 1 maddie to the. tes- 
timony of language, there 


is) positine historical proof as to the | 


comparatively late arrivalin Europe of 
the races so-called. 
say that the Slavic tongues are bounded 
Cie ies wes by she “Veitonic, on the 
south by the Avsiatic dialects of Turkey 
in Asia and of Persia west of the Cas- 
Pian Ol tie east by the Ural river and 
mountains, and on the north by the 
Prete OCEAN. 
covers not only the Slavic languages 
proper, but the lareer part of the Lithn- 
anian tongues. 


In general, we may 


It isa wide domain, and 


The latter are heard in the western. 


paits of the Russian empire. Several 
of the western provinces, 
some of the northeastern 
parts of Poland and Prus- 
Seite tertitory on the altic coast, 
and in the valleys of the rivers Niemen 
and Duina are included as Lithuanian. 
We see thus how closely in these regions 
the languages so-called are pressed up 
against those Teutonic tongues with 
which we have had some faint acquaint- 
ancewrsince (We -days “of Cassar and 
‘Tacitus. 

lf any of the peoples covered by the 
general name of Letto-Slavic may be 
regarded as having an eth- 
nic claim to priority in 
Europe, they are, perhaps, 
the Lithuanians. In all probability the 
two nations called by Ptolemy, Gelindz 
and the Sudeni, were divisions of the 
Lithuanians. In general, the Lithu- 
anians are the smallest branch of the 
Rossiyans, or Russians. Also they are 
the most westerly in their distribution, 
the most approximate as it respects the 
Germanic nations. 


Place and first 
mention of the 
Lithuanians. 


Lithuanian 
stock oldest of 
Slavic races in 
Europe. 


Sl a Ane eS, 
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all, only about three million inhabit- 
ants in the countries named above. 

Vite teicrences in the works of ancient 
authors to any people whom we may 
distinctly recognize as Lithuanians are 
exceedinely tareand tncér- 
Nor is 
this more than we might 


Uncertainty of 
classical reter- 
ences to this 
people. 


tain in character. 


reasonably expect, for we have seen how 
greatly the knowledge of even such 
authors as Tacitus has had to be cor- 
rected and restrained by better informa- 
tion—this as it respects the peoples on 
ihewline of the Rinse and the Banibe. 
What, therefore, should we expect of 
an ethnographer writing in the epoch 
before our era who should discuss in a 
shadowy way a people of whom he may 
have feard, called Lithuanians, on the 
Baltic sea? 

In the tenth century, however, the 
name of Litva had appeared to desig- 
mate those races that we 
now define as Lettic, or 
Lithuanian. At this time 
they occupied the southeastern shore of 
the Baltic, extending from the Vistula to 
the Duina, northeasterly to lake Peipus, 
southeasterly to the watersheds between 
the rivers flowing into the Baltic and 
those flowing into the Black sea. To 
the Noriidiay.1n 4 nebulous outline, ihe 
Finnish nations, and on the other parts 
of the periplicry, except the Baltic, the 
Lithuanians were bounded by the Slavo- 
nians proper. 

It may be worth while at the outset 
to say something of the lands chosen by 
these tribes as a habitation. 
They were wide enough, 
but hardly fruitful enough, 
Hardly any part of Mu- 


Apparition of 
the Lithuanian 
race in the tenth 
century. 


Character of 
Lithuanian for- 
ests and 
swamps. 


for an empire. 


| . . 
rope has a more forbidding aspect than 


hey aninber, imc 


the region which we have here described. 
Tt as-4 flat, undulating ‘country, almost 
as low in level as the Baltic, and there- 
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fore occupied in large part with marshes | 


and lagoons that are only lakes by the 
courtesy of being so denominated. In 
the northern part of Lithuania the soil 
is formed of sand, but in the south of 
clay, wWitich i its textire approximates 
the character of bowlder, Im ali parts 
it 38 wnprodiictive. <it first it was a 
iiitiversal forest, thick, dark, and dank, 
For the last three centuries these wild, 
low woods have been penetrated by a 
class of peasants known as Budniki, who, 
with fire and axe, have sought to destroy 
the forest and open the country to culti- 


THA AT 


OLD LITHUANIAN PROPHET-——TYPE. 
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vation. A Century aso, during 
cess thought to enrich and ennoble her 
courtiers and lovers by distributing to 
them lavree areas of this comparativels 
wortiless land: lm this’away a. certain 
percentage has been reclaimed, and with 
the incoming 
outgoing of the marsh gas more favora- 
ble conditions have supervened for the | 


progress of civilization. 


GREAT hACZS 


Lies) 
reion of Catharine the Great, that prin- | 


of the sunlight and the! 


OF MANKIND, 


The swamp forest, which may be de- 
scribed as the fundamental condition of 
the Lithtiamian countries, 
has performed animportant 


Force of envi- 
roninentin fix- 
ing religion and 
society. 


Parl, passively, in, tieciiis- 
tory of the peoples inhabitine these re- 
wows. The woods have rendered ihe 
ations wheilave had theirabodes tieis- 
ile 
history of the Lithuanian race, its my- 
and music are-ai=de- 


in inaccessible to foreign invasion. 


| thology, poetry, 
| rived from the wild marsh country which 
the people inhabit, and are harmonious in 
tone and rhythm therewith. Toaslatea 
date as the fourteenth century the prim- 
rites of the Lithuanian worship 
were performed 11 the mative sod. 
(here a lig price, called the [idee a: 
[udees, Sitting serenely at the headeat 2 
hierarchy of seventeen orders, inter- 
“preted the tradition and decided the 
iMvilhol the mauon. Here theseid mien 
of paganism were assembled. Here the 
| Waidelots brought their offerings which 
Weavere. laidzat the rootsor the fA 
| fire, ike that of the Parsees; was kept 
in the untrodden 


itive 


oak tree. 


perpetually burning 
forest, and it is said that unto the pres- 
ent Cavin tie fitter villawes of ihe 
Lithnanians and the Letts, the ancient 


worship by fire repeating 
Awan, aS we have scen.already tepeated 
in the oak forests of britain and more 


dimly in the woods of Germany, the out- 


is) Preserved, 


lines and sugyestions of the old Zoroas- 
trian belief and ritual. 

So soon as we begin the work of classi- 
fication among these people, we 
conironted with the easy ethnic orada- 
Pace 


are again 
Niions Dye amiicl, one 


: , Ethnic analysis 
of mankind sometimes de- 


of the Lithu- 
scends to and minyies with “"*” ae 
another. At the openine of the fiiteenth 
centiry we find tie llithiamian Tacs cL 
wided into three -ereat branches, “Vie 


| arst included the Bortissians,..or Pris: 


sep 


Sians: the second, the Letts, who gave 
to themselves the name of Latvis; while 
the third class were known as Lithuani- 
ans proper, but were subdivided into 
Many tribes. So we see that the Lettie 
line is thrown around into Prussia, and 
includes at least aspart of the country 


BLACK-IEATRED TYPE 
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FROM ‘TIE NIEMEN, 


afterwards so known. Yet ane 
deny to Prussia a German antecedcnce? 
This is to say, that in the direction which 
we are here traveling we find a Lithua- 


who 


Gia te cdescemt IMiora, seria aim, 

On other borders we should find a like 
but there ere three 
en main divisions of the peo- 


races ofthe Nie- ple well marked 
men woods, 


a>oroximation, 


distinctions, and preserv +d 
dette Same to the present day.” fihere 
was also another group of tribes with 
Deen 
On the Upper Niemen 
aud the Bue Were found a niimerots 
and warlike black-haired people inhab- 
iting the thick of the woods. 
had in general the qualities of a Lithu- 


whose place ethnologists have 
much confused. 


| 
| 


ib tae 
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AG 


their personal characteristics are pre- 
served wiihe Golnitry where tic AVinite 
Russians are mixed with other nations, 
lithe prawiaces U1 Giodue and Pict. 
There is on the Rirssian side a ecr- 
Lite: 
It has 


tain want of definition between 
nian and other Slavonie races. 


not been known with cer- 
Mixed Lithu- 


| tainty whereabout the Jem- anian and ‘ia- 


| of 


Smolensk, 


1 - voniec tribes. 
gala or people of Semi- 
Gallia should be placed. They lic on 


the left bank of the Diuima, but whether 


Slavonic or Lithuanian it were diffict't 
fio cleterminc, 


The race of (ori, en- 
erally classified as Russians, have bee: 
many times numbered among the Lith- 
wanian tribes. “The Golad, on the banks 
the Porotva, of 
Courland, have likewise a disputed eth- 


and the Courons, 


Pen the Karvitehi, 
the 
Sitch stril: 


nological relation. 


who now possess SOverminent Cf 


have iny resem- 


blances to the Lithuantans as to lead 


some authors to classify them there- 
with. In all such regions and among all 


THE BUG, 


BLACK-HAIRED TYPE FROM 
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such peoples we may consider the rela- 


Filonships as dediced froin bot sides. 


They | It is the case of mixed races, whose qual- 


ies will oravitate in course of time to 


anian people, and to the present time! the one ancestor or the other. but who 


Lis 


for the present display the character= | 


istics of both. 

lt Appears that m0t even aiidno ihe 
Germans themselves was 
tribal subdivision carried 


ancient 
WIC OF 
out more fully than among the Lithu- 


qanimns: 9 Hach clan and sie 


Localism of the 


the | 


race; foreign in- lage Was separate from.4 
vasions. ; = 
the other. Forests and 


marshes lay betwee. 


i Wii 


OLD LIVONIAN TYPES AND WINTER 


Drawn by D’Henriet. 


COSTUMES. 


no liking for towns, duns, and fortifica- 
tions. “To the present time writers of 
acute observation visiting these regions 
are struck with the woodland character 
Of The -coultry and the people.) It is 
likely that in the Middle Ages Lith- 


ania, as much as any other country 


The» people” had | 


| S1On1s. 


GREAT RACES OF Bey? 


of Europe, lay open to hostile invya- 
An open border is to the bar- 
ecard of invitation 
‘ive 


sians broke into the Lettish territories, 


batiam iistiner a 


winich 16 Tavely declined. Rus- 


and also the Germans. The Borussians, 


or Prussians, this suifered conquest on 


ire Gerniaw side, “Whey passed ander 


the dominion of the latter people and 


ceased to be independent. Strange 


lavotld it have been 10 explain 20 tiein 


leading chieftains, in council assembled, 
how the name Prussia, from the Mark of 
Brandenbure, 1vas destined to ive, in 
after times, a powertul accent fo civiliza- 
fiom and to contribtte one of the moc: 
solid dynasties to the alter times sor 
monarchy. 

lr like menner the Letiss were adie- 
placed and dimen to the A) orn, where 
they were mixed with the Livs, to consti- 
tute the Livonians. The 
Lithuanians, however, suc- 


Rise of the Lith- 
uanians to unity 
ceeded in forming an inde- ea 
pendent power early in the Middle Ages, 
but the history of the country is at the 
first legendary. Wie may perceive that 
it savas an ENistence of constant war- 
fare, mostly with the Slavonic nations. 
In the thirteenth centtry, Kyvngold, a 
Lithuanian chieftain, succeeded in unt- 
fying his own people and in conquering 
a large extent of territory from the ad- 
jacent races, particularly the Kiissians, 
It was thus that that class of people 
known as Black Russians were consti- 
tuted. The authority of Ryngold was 
also extended over the republics of the 
Red Russians. Those peoples of original 
Lithuanian descent who had: “planted 
themselves among the Livonians now 
encouraged the policy of reinvasion, and 
the wars between Livonia and Lithuania 
proper ended in the ascendency of Ryn- 
vold’s family. His son, Mendowg, was 
made king, and carried forward the pol- 


aoa 


ie or his father. Ttweas at this: time 
that Christianity made its principal in- 
roads among the Lithuanians, the House 
of Ryngold itself leading the way in the 
patronage of that religion. 

Tie “tiie sand 
here speak was one of those by which 
the vast outlying northeast- 


oceasion of which we 


Attempts of the 
Lithuanians to 

become national. 7 
ikeutain 
with the destinies of that better known 
Europe already 


now it. 


togelhes 
whose wes 
It appears that Mendoweg had 
At his 
time there was in Lithwania a Livonian 


history 
far-reaching views of policy. 


order of knighthood, representing those 
old “families that had been expelled 1m 
the past. ltavas belheved that by con- 
ceding something to these there might 
be a creat gain in tnifying the people. 
The demand was that the Lithuanian 
should become a Christian, 
and he was accordingly crowned by 
Innocent IV. But his faith was not as 
substantial as his policy might have 
He relapsed into bar- 
AL 
the close of the century a new dynasty 


chieftain 


proved excellent. 
barism and was presently killed. 


Of Marve Lithianian princes received 
the country and enlareed iis boundaries. 
T4325) Gedvinin, 2 imeimber of this 
house, appears in history in a treaty 
with Poland against the Livonians, and 
Mom this time forth the Lithvantans are 
seen ever and anon on the northeastern 
frontiers Om Europe. 

Tm the MMliddic Aces ihere «vere in 
nearly all European countries two diverse 
political tendencies. One 
was to concentrate polit- 
ical power in the hands of 
One Memper ol a olven family, the 
other was to divide it among all. The 
Oiey tended to. monarchy, the other 
fended to feudwism. “Che one repre- 
Bented the “earier Widdie Aces, the 


Two opposing 
political tenden- 
cies of the Mid- 
dle Ages, 


nay Oy ee oe er BOO En ae 


erm yparts of Ieurope smerce 
somewhat | 


pe 


Cet tie iter Tt michtabe diticult i 
Cite Wolo lo Mexaimiple of <a Conmitir in 
irope that has not felt the accession 
and recession of ‘these forces, and since 


the enlarzement of our knowledec of 


fe Nistor: of the Orient, we tnd “tat 


Ee. cOmitiics wer Une Mast, as. well as 
those of the West, have been passing 
through a like vicissitude. 

Of Gedsanit's seven sons, Qleerd and 


OLD LITHUANIAN BEGGAR—TYPE 
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Keistut gained the rule, and presently 
Olgerd alone. He advo- 
eated a union with Russia. 


Keistuta 
national hero; 
union with Po- 
He greatly imercased the nd. 
influence of the kingdom by his diplo- 


matical relations. His wife and sons be- 


|'eame Christians, and he also was bap- 


tized after the Greek ritual, but his 


| brother, meanwhile, was a redctionist, in 


favor “or . the ol] ~uationality..9 Tins, 
secmine to Oppose himself to all the 
radical and aggressive movements of his 
brother, he became recognized as a sort 
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of national hero, standing for independ- | doing so it was agreed that Olgerd 
enee, treedoin, and the oneness of the) should be kine. “The consolidating ten: 
Lithnatiiai race. At the middie of the | deticy was very apparent. Yagello, the 


Te. oo as 
Se > oe aS 

=> 7 - ee oe 
QM OO  Met0ay, oe U0 


eu "rig tell 
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fourteenth century the two agreed on; son of the king, took in marriage Yad- 
the policy of retstablishing the national | viga, princess of Poland, and received 
independence of their cowntry. In| baptismina Latin Chiirch. In 1386 He 


TALE 


was crowned as King of Poland. Thus 
the two countries were brought into 
political union at a time very nearly co- 


a : . : | 
incident with the great union of Kalmar. 


The circumstance which we have here 
narrated of the consolidation of two 
the border 
of German Europe and 
the spreading out of Lith- 


Political absorp- kingdoms on 
tion of the Lith- 
uanians by the 
Poles. 


uania into a single great state, having 
her border lines as far cast as the banks 
of the Moskva, the sea of Azof, and 
Odessa, may well excite our wonder as 
an example of that common fact which 
has appeared at some time in the his- 
tory of every nation——its barbarian effort 
Migimity. Ouiino the iitcenth, century, 
however, the union of Lithuania and 
Poland was nominal rather 
Not until the reign of Sigismund Augus- 
tus, in 1569, did a more stable form of 
political development appear. At this 
time the country was compact. In such 
cases there always ensues a leadership 
Gf One Of tae Other of the tnited states. 
Scotland was united with England, but 
the preservation of independence was 
impossible except as to local institutions. 

In tieteace of Mithtania and Poland, it 
was the former that was merged with 
the latter. Sigismund, of whom we 
have just spoken, was King of Poland. 
It might be truthfully said that the his- 
tory of the kingdom of Lithuania as a 
separate power ceases from this date 
and becomes a part of the Polish annals. 
From henceforth the Lithuanians and 
the White Russians partook of the for- 
iimes, shared the honors, and shared 
also the disasters of the kingdom of 
Poland, until finally, by the three great 
partitions, as much as did not fall to the 
Western powers went to the Russian 
Enlpire. 

It may be proper, then, in this con- 
nection to look, first of all, at the phys- 
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tham real, | 


1 


ical characteristics of the Lithuanian 
people. Their form and features are 
almost as finely marked as winnie features 
of the people; 
the Polish con- 
trast. 


those Of any other race. 
iy ceneml there is mot 
much departure among them from the 
standards of beauty and regularity; that 
ie, theremare only aclew who are (n= 
isually tall or bony, and only a few who 
ate oncse and cline, sol bili Wine 
teaiiites are minely cut, but havea pe: 
Zt 
first sight a stranger is struck with what 


culiarly elongated expression. 


seems to him to be the long-visaged 
character of the race. 
fair in color And texture, 


The hair is very 
It may well 
remind one, as it floats on the heads of 
girls and even on men of mature Years, 
of the blonde, almost colorless, hair of 
the omedes. Phe eyes are blue, and 
haves much of 4he German character, 
The skin is delicate, and blushes easily. 
By such qualities the people are well 
discriminated from the Poles and Rus- 
There is another particular, also, 
ins which the Lithwanians are oreaily 
different from the peoples just named. 
The Poles are among the most showy 
Unis is 
said particularly of the upper classes of 
society. But the Lithuanians prefer 
gray or neutral colors, not calculated to 
attract attention from the person by the 
brightness of the tint or the copiousness 
Of tire pattern, 

A striking peculiarity which is soon 
recognized among the Lithuanians, at 
least by scholars, is the 
astonishing similarity of 
their language to ancient 
Sansiit, It is declared by those who 
are, perhaps, competent to judge, that 
whole phrases and idioms unmistakably 
Sanskrit are heard on the banks of the 
Niemen among the Lithuanian peas- 
antry, Of course it is diade up of a 


Signs. 


people in Hurope as to dress. 


Striking similar- 
ity of Lithua- 
nian and San- 
skrit. 


ae 


od 


| 


great vocabulary and structure of gram-__ 


Mar peciiliar tositselt, Dut iihas retained 


from tlie aticient tolkepecch at the Tndic™ 


Ateans a tai percentage or the plirase 
ology which was common to all branches 
of the IndvzBuropean race= betere ics 
departtire to their respective seats: 

Oni the other hand, om amiloey a 
noticeable between the Lithuanian and 
soureor the Germanic tongues oven the 
Toute atiaioe NG lO-SANOn AS 1 was oO: 
a hemi Oil aleestral woods, 

This the 


diminutives. is 
of the speech 1m words descmative ct 


copiousness 
the natural world and in that other class 
of words, hardly less important, which 
expresses the subjective states of the 


mind under the influence of natural 
phemomena, Stull a third sroup of 
pectiliarities includes the numerous 


diminutives with which the language 
apounds. “Ve lave Seeti tine in the 
verbs and nouns of the Greek and Latin, 
and even of 


speeches of @Mestern Europe, diminutive 


ine more recent Aryan 


forms are freely admitted, bit it has 
feimained for Lithuanian to show is the 


Cala l hoes OPN ay. 


Upon this quality also may be established 
therclation-of the lathuanian speech with 
that of the Wetman tongines: It hasbeen 
witli citieiliy Unt tie: hierar eaieer 
has: been started amone thesLithuaniams, 
by this is meant that forcien methods 


“ol thinking and expression are received 


' order. 


practicability and beauty of employing | 


diminutive adjectives and adver. 
Nevertheless, the tongue which is thus 
spoken in its native strength has re- 
ceived but a slivht amount of culture, 
acd the lanciuaee imag be said to the 
present day 10 tim 11 (he wild. 

Only a few of the Teutonic languages 
have shown a readiness to absorb from 
other tongues their life and 
Modern Fligh 
German, for inéetaice, ab- 


Hostility of 
Lithuanians to 
foreign elements 
in literature. 


qualities. 


hors the admixture of foreign elements, 


and when the progress of knowledeve- 


makes it desirable for the German lan- 
guage to accept contributions even from 
the mere vocabulary of otter tongues, 
ihe repucnance of the mother epeeeh to 


such additions is painfully manifest. | tive tongue, but itself a derivative. 


i no kmidlhyspitit,. he literiture saas 
extended no further than a few relies 
books and translations from languages 
that have fallen wider the donvimomgcor 
atin orice Chrishanity. 

The native life, however, is there. Phi- 
lologists and travelers have discovered 


among the Lithuanians an Literary aspira- 


tionand promise 
of the Lithua-~ 
nians, 


undoubted aspiration in the 
Way Of Native “epic qin 
Iyire poetry, Ac gTeal many veriachiar 
sonesare already tloating 1 ile eLimic 
stream, It is Said, moreover, that the 
spirit with which this song-work is per- 
vaded and fired is of the highest poetic 
Love and melancholy, teelimes 
of true sentiment, adoration of nature, 
whether in man or the external world, 
perfect chastity of thowent, are “aid 
to be the qualities witli which thie .er- 
macular Criticism 
has shown that the lyric productions of 


songs are imibtted, 
the Lithuanian race are rarely: warlike, 
and not particularly sociable, but re 
always melancholy and love-burdened to 
tie Vast decree, 

It is alone the lines we are Nici pi 
suing that some of the problems of North 


Relation of the 
Lettish and 
Lithuanian lan- 
guages. 


European ethnology have 
been Gra least 
Put im process of Solution: 
The kinship of Ibettish, for instatice, 
to. Lithwanian is of a kind to thaew 
elear light on the derivation of the peo- 
ples speaking the two tongues. The re- 
lation of Lettish to Lithuanian is that of 
daughter to parent. But in this case we 
must not think of the parent as a primi- 
It 


solved, 
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is like the kinship of Italian to Latin. The | alous change of speech on the part of 
movements of the two races within the | either nation, and we are therefore left 
historical period have been such as to | to the conclusion that the Lettish is a 
convince us that there has been no anom- | branch of the Lithuanian, with a large 
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intermixture of German 
phrases and words. 
as another ewidence of the more recent 
character of the Lettish tongue that it 
bears more freely the expression of for- 
eign literature by translation than does 
Lithuanian. 


and Slavonic | 
It has been marked 


GREAT RACKS OF BRENVATA?. 


Chureh. It must be understood that 
etatisiics have noc vet made clear jp. 
the doctrine of averages, the condition 


‘ot the peoples im this part of Europe, 


mit a hint has been eigen sere ang 


tion of the different races. 


There now exists in Lettish a large | 


eycleof literary works.« hich lave been 
Westermimiue passed by translation ott of 
ences in the lit- 
erary product of 
the Letts. 


the Western lanouages into 
the tongue @r- the Leis 
Shakespeare, schiller, and amany other 
of the ereat works done Dy \estern 
poets in their hours of inspiration have 
thus gone back over a pathway which, 
historically, would seem tortuous and 
diieult in the last degree, bit to the 
It 


has also been noted that a pecuharly 


ethnographer plain as the daylight. 


democratic spirit, unlike the Somewhat 
baronial disposition which displays itself 
in Hagtern Germany, lias niarked the 
thought of the Lettish people. Their 
songs have the patriotism of a primitive 
commonwealth, fired with the hope and 
expectation of Irberty. 

The religious vicissitudes of the peo- 
ples inhabiting the Lithuanian countries 
tiay be readily imierred from ther geo: 


Predominance of graphical position. ‘Their 


Greek Catholi- 
cism; religious 
complexity. Eastern 
empire gave the old solid Catholicism of 
Rome and Constantinople not much hold 


upon nations yet in their infancy, but at 


Wal peoples in the 


a later date, after schism and disruption | 
had accomplished the work of separa- | 
Lithuanians are fond of bee culitire, a6 


tion, the Greek Catholhes made a gen- 
eral harvest of ihe peoples im this. re- 
but the latter svere still im a 
prime condition and en bjece to creat 
and 


gion. 


Lutheranism 
into 


vicissitudes. 
Courland and many 
other parts of Lithuanian Europe, mak- 
ing havoc of the solidarity of the Greek 


easy 


erept ito 


there by an actital census Gt the condi- 
Thee ane as 
said That the Letts,ot Courland, pelon 
ing to the Greek Chureh, aow number 
only about fifty thousand, while all the 


rest are Lutherans. If is found thatthe 


Samoghitians, another laree branch of 


late appearance as individ- | 


the Lithuanians, belong to the Roman 
Church, and it is contended that here, 
more than in anyother part of Lithuania, 
the more ancient features of the race 
have Deen preserved. It 1s 2s thot 
the people of Italy should at the present 
tine most nearly represent the Romans 
of the imperial gees. 

Looking abroad at the vocation of the 
people lyiie around thts part ol he 
Baltie const, wed them 

: : he agricultural 
venerally engaged ID cea T= life preponder- 
Sulina, | ve pura 
under what hard conditions these pur- 
suits must be prosecuted. In common 
with the other states of the Teutomic 
world, there 1s a general preference for 
the tiral over thestowm lite,  Cilies da 
not. as arule, flourish, bint in Vithuania 
there are large numbers of Jews, Poles, 
and Germans who are tradesmen and 
merchants. This gives larger develop- 
ment to the municipal side of Lettish 


seen 


civilization, ‘The samoghitians are €x= 
pert mi Ininting, and i bas beam mored 


iby travelers that a creat Majority ot ie 


svcll as of rearing herds of cattle: 

It should be kept in mind, in making 
ip a scheme for ile lite of thts: people: 
that until recently the lands 
were held by chieftains and 
feudal lords, and only oc- 
cupied by the peasantry. 


Land system of 
the Lithuanians; 
breaking up of 
estates. 


No doubt the 
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tillage of the country has been much | mass of the people under the old system 
held back by these circumstances. ‘he | became serfs, preferring foreign land- 
great Russian families held a kind of | owners to natives. It was under these 
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princely authority over wide regions of | circumstances that the German and Pol- 
country that gave forth nothing, simply | ish landlords made their way into a 
because there was nothing to give. The! large part of the Lithuanian countries 


CAhHaAT RACKS Ofsawie a. 


and reduced the workine classes to a | ter tient to tie cart: lice om the sidesgs 


rank of great misery. Such a condition 
was antecedent to the Polish insurrec- 
tion Of 1562,-and) the Kussiaieoy en 
ment was wise enough to diseover the 
true solution. The landed properties 
were broken tip by 4 process almost as 
violent as that which characterized the 


proceedings of the French Revolution a | 


hundred years ago, and the serfs became 
landowning peasants. Hard is that his- 
torieal problem which thus at intervals 
confronts the student, whether the bet- 


CHAPTER 


ee should take a 
Ceiicial view Or. The 
furopean kingdoms 
during the Jast three 
eenturies, it swonld 
present «a strange’ re- 


one 


cession at Olle Extreme 
emergence at the other. 


and a striking 
The recession is in the Spanish penin- 


Silas » [ie beineroence is — ite ie tisei, 
The latter @as the last of the great 
kingdoms to arise out of barbarism. It 
was only as yesterday when we might 
sav The Ninscogite nas come: “Tliis 
movement, the appearance and expan- 


Himersencser “SIO Of & anehiy «power 


the Russian race Peers Fe - a 

inNortheastern OVET all the northeast of 
Europe. Europe, has continued 
steadily Witt the present way. —fell 


European history and every question of 
international law has, sinee the age of 
Peter the Great, hune abomicihe reta- 
tions of this extraordinary power to the 
other principalities and kingdoms of the 
MVest. [here can be mo woubt iat the 
one prodigious mistake of Czar Peter 
was-in the removal of His capital to the 
north of the south or 


instead west. 


| 
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| 
| 
| 


immemorial possession —whether the 
Greater wrong a5 done by «destroying 
what the centuries have agreed to per- 
petuate—or whether, without regard to 
the personal hardships of those who 
have sintied themselves, their 
landed estates shall be broken up with- 
out mercy and distributed without cost to 


TEN EA: 


| the peasants who for ages have worn out 


their lives in making those estates what 
they have become. Im such questions 
precedent goes to war with humanity. 


RUSSIANS PROPER. 

The Black sea sys the-place formercan- 
tile and national intereourse with the 
rest of the world. Jt has cost the |. ue. 
sian race an enormous sum in treasure 
aid like to Peehiiy We -Srror meee 
process of rectification has been the out- 
line of Russian history during the more 
important part of its career. 

The smallness of European mon- 
archies. territotially -considered, amd 
even in their population, has been fre- 

AS we 
Wester 
COAsie Cveryliiime  -seenis 
narromed to aspat. ut in the north- 
east, everything opens out as if to in- 
The Russian empire embraces 


Vastness of ter- 
ritorial areas oc- 
eupied by the 
Russians, 


quently remarked. 


prosress to the 


finity. 
all area Of Gielt million sive Mandied 
thousand square miles, being equal to 
about one sixtin of the entire lander 
face of the clobe: “Ii we lock 2tyiic 
earth as a whole, including all oceans 
and seas; the entire cea@metrical siper- 
heres, the ‘Russian Gmpire is eqmivalent 
to one twentvethird. 1 et it is ition 
Water, that is, without creat waters and 
is thinly peopled. ‘Though its areasito 
the whole land area of the Garth 16 One 
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io six, 1t8 “population to: that of the 
whole earth is slightly less than one to 
fourteen. 

No point of observation which we 


have thus far occupied has given us bet- 


ter opportunities to sindy 
of the 


Nature of the 
movement by 
which Europe 
was peopled. 


large movements 


lnitinan Tace than the one 
here in Russia. 
into Europe, indeed all migrations ex- 
cept the Graco-Italic, proceeded from the 
Mmitless territories: liere stretched oi, 
on either hand. Those primitive move- 
ments, those prelistaric eiiorts of the 
human race to escape into mew areas be- 


All 


yond, were as waters gushing out. 


who may have noticed the breaking of | 


the dam on the further side of a large 
area of water may have seen how rap- 
idle. Dy the sudden weir, Tie wales 
find exit; how soon the surface in all 
that area sinks; how tapidly the lake 
diffiises itself, rns away in Streams, 
seeking its own course by the conforma- 
tions @f the land. Presemiiv, fexrever, 
the stibsidence is less rapid. “The water 
goes away by an easy and 
Perhaps it seeks the old chan- 
nels, now dry, where the first floods 


dallying 
course. 


went forth; but if so, it flows at a lower 
‘he 
still, the proc- 
aie level at the arear 


level and with less veheimence; 
volume is not so great. 
ess goes on. 
reservoir sinks gradually until the land 
appears here and there. It is as though 
the whole bottom would be exposed 


even as the other recions. Lut the 


The first migrations | 


| Lion, aie So 1k 16% 


movement itself becomes sluggish at | 


the end. 


parting in a moment from the analogy | 


—that the break in this case is always 
on the western or southwestern frontier. 

In a manner precisely similar the hu- 
man floods make their way into distant 
parts. 


It 1s. pressure in the direc | 
tion of the break, and we may say—de- | 
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But it is not like that 
process which we usually call migration. 
It isthe breaking of the barrier on the fur- 
ther side that we have here 
Detore ts. All tie Cetio- 
Germanic races flowed out 
of this Russian basin as well as the later 
peoples, but with every giving way on 
the western side the pressure was re- 
liéwed, until’ fingliy the movement sor 
the Dacians became slow and easy, a 


Celto-Germanic 
races flow from 
Russian reser- 
voir. 


pressure which was sometimes intensi- 
fied for a season and then subsided al- 
most to zero. Now the latter condition 
has been that which we have witnessed 
Russia, the mighty, , 
has been pressing on the northeast of 
Europe. It is the subsidence ot the old 
loodss The movement is a0° lence: 
violent, bitt the flux of the Slavonic ma. 
Constantinople and the 


in our own times. 


tions toward 
Wrest 16 aS Manifest io the ve erie 
historian and ethnographer as it was 
five Centuries ago. 

The: reader must, be on» iis “enard 
against confounding European Russia 
with Asiatic; that is, against mistaking 
the Slavonic Connie. sor 

Place and dis- 


the tribution of the 


those belonging to 
Russian Slavs. 


Brown races of mankind. 
The Slavs, 1f we look at themmwith ic 
spect to the Russian empire, are fixed 
tather in its western part. We may not 
suppose that any branch of the race after 
the migratory era ever turned back from 
tlie hither bank ‘of the» “oleae 
Asiatic Russians belong to the vast and 
varied families whose ethnography is 
diienlt And twieeriaim, but the slic 
races of European Russia are better mn- 
derstood both as to their derivation and 
distribution. 

As already said, Russia has no hold 
on the ocean. Even the feeble posses- 
sions which she had at sea in the last 


We call the movement migra- | century she has given up. The islands 


( lr) 
VIEW OF LAKE GOTCHA.—Drawn by G. Vuillier, from a photograph, 
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which she still holds are littoral, and are 
regarded as outlying parts of the main- 
land. 
note the sale, cession, and 
gift of group after group 
of her insular possessions 
within the present eentiry. The sale of 
Alaske and the Aleutian archipelago to 
the United States, 1n 1867, is the most 
conspicuous example of the disposition of 
the empire to pari with her water lands, 
reserving only continental parts for her 
imperial growth. 

We are now to consider the European 
Russians 
inibes, “The latter Poles 

and the other minor divi- 


Enumeration of . P 
the Pan-Slavic sions of the Slavic 


populations. 


Indifference of 
the race to mari- 
time posses- 
sions. 


include the 
race. 


Of the more than 
sixty-nine million of people in Euro- 
pean Russia 
Russia 


body is Russian. 


tliat is; plavie European 


more than sixty-three million 
About one mil- 
lion and twenty thousand are Poles,’ and 
about one hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand are Slavonians of other blood. 


are Russians proper. 


has constituted for some cen- 
turies the body of the population be- 
tween the black and -the (Arctic 
ocean, the Ural ranee and the baltic. 

It may be of interest to continue this 
statistical estimate of the nations pos. 
sessing Russia in Europe. First, of the 
Russians themselves: the Great. Rus- 
sians number nearly forty-two million, 
the Little Kussians over seventeen mil- 
lion, and the White Russians 


which 


sea 


four 


million three hundred and thirty thou- | 


sand, making, as we have said, a total 


‘The Poles here enumerated are those living 
within what was Russian territory before the partition 
of Poland. 


It is a whole lesson in history to | 


and the cognate Slavonian | 


Me. 
thus see at a glance how great is the | 
preponderance of that Slavonic mass | 
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mut the oreat predominant | 


| sixty thousand. 


OF MANKIND. 


of nearly sixty-three and a half million 
of Russians. The Poles have an aggre- 
gate of between six and seven muillten, 
the Bulgarians one hundred and ten thou- 
sand, the Czechs “nine thousand dive 
hundred, and the Serbs the same, 
giving a total of nearly seventy million 
for the European Slavonians. We have 
already given the eshinate of the. lit. 
tanians, the Lettic branch of the 
face, at three million, Other deals of 
Aryan populations run up the total to 
seventy-four million five hundred and 

To this we must add 
certain jews, North Asiatics, and -ormer 
elements from foreign regions to make 
up the entirety of Russian population. 
But the wreat branclr is,aswe lac im- 


or 


sisted, the Slavic, and all the rest may 


' be considered as subordinate thereto. 


of the Slavonian 


We are left somewhat to comjecttte as 
to the time and manner of distribution 
race in 
Russia, but we are able to 
discover 


Reasons for the 
uniform devel- 
opment of the 
circum- Russian races. 
stances worthy Gi special mote, “Ome ae 
that in no other part of the world has 


the diffusion of mankind and the con- 


several 


sequent establishment of a common type 
over a great geographical area Deen 
effected with so little difficulty. The 
flat surface of the country, its uniform- 
ity, its endless woods, all its physical 
conditions, have been as nearly uniform 
as the variety of nature could permit on 


so great a scale. Russia has an extent 


| considerably greater than the rest of 
| Europe, and yet the uniformity of in- 


habitants and condition 1s so great as to 
attract the attention of all travelers aud 
historians. 

These striking facts have been the 
basis of the uniform devel- Great diversity 
opment of the Russians, the of types within 
community of political im= Berders: 


stitutions, the establishment of peoples 


LHe 


widely derived, but under similar con- 
ditions, throughout a country far greater 


in extent than any other well-organized , 


monarchy in the world. One traveling 


through Great Russia might think him-_ 


self brought into acquaintance with every 
Aryan type of mankind. Raymbaud has 
Preserved Ola sinele platesover forty 
Great Russian types, so well distin- 
guished the one from the other that we 
mueht think them derived from great 
distances and from totally different 
environments. And yet they are all 
under a single government, similar in 
its principles and administration through- 
out, and all Slavonians by race de- 
Scent, 

But the Slavonians were not the first 
Russian people. Russia also has her 
Whatracesana archzeology, her prehistoric 
i ae period, in which are found 
in Russia. tite Temiaitis: “Or 
head and also a long-head type of men, 
Melther Of whieh belong fo the present 
Cla lisis, tiereiore, 10l kiown avo 
were the ancestors of the Slavonians, 
whether they were Sarmatians or Scyth- 
jans, but it is believed to be a settled 
fact negatively that they were not Mon- 
eolians, havine few of the features of 
that type of men. It is chronologically 
in the first century that we gain our frst 
elances at lc “inhabitants of these 
feionca Une. character of the 
ments then going on was the recession 
of certain peoples from the borders of 
the country, as though they had been 
driven away by a stronger people within. 
It was in this manner that the Northern 
Finns went forth from the valley of the 
Duina toward the West. In this region 
also the Sarmatians issued, from the 
country of the Don, and not long after 
the Hunnish race flung itself out of the 
borders of what is the present Russian 
empire tO fall on Europe. Then came 


a SiOrt- 


move- 
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od: 


pine Avars, and then others with whom 
we are still better acquainted. 

\We are thus face to face with one of 
jhe sreatest tacts Of “ethnic “history, 
fiamels, the oreimal-seat, 


The fountain of 
the barbarian 
dispersion con- 
sidered. 


or fountain rather, out of 
which issted! those Dar- 
barian races of whom Europe had cause, 
i former dave, 10 bein dread, Ald of 
whom she has been wont to speak with 
detestation and hatred forthe greater part 
of oursera, 1t appears, froma survey 
of all ihe tacts, that in the period ex- 
tending from tle first to the fourth cen- 
tury A. D. the Slavonic races, which had 
already thinly diffused themselves by 


Mictation ant birth over ihe suriace of 
the larger part of Northeastern Europe, 
beean to multiply to the extentor press- 
If 


we mistake not, this was the origin of 


ing outward from a common center. 


the progressive movements which were 


Started westward. Mot, indeed, that 
there was no Asiatic fountain. That 


there was an Asiatic fountain from which 
have owed allihe Aryan mations 1s the 
bottom axiom of all ethnology, but when 
we consider tite tatire of the countries 
Aryans 
would have precipitated themselves, the 
illimitable expanse, the comparatively 
unoccupied condition of all the European 


into which the Northwestern 


continent, we must conclude that no 
mere migratory disposition would have 
carried the moving tribes into the West 
until they were pressed by causes other 
than the original impulse. 

These causes were secondary. Some- 
times thethaticter of the country pre- 
vented progress, sometimes 
it encouraged it. 
lines ~or unprolike habits 
conduced to the rapid or feeble expan- 
sion of a given tribe and the consequent 
necessity of continuing the march. The 
great country which we call Russia was 


: Hardiness and 
The pro- fecundity of the 
Slavonic race. 
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GREAT RUSSIAN TYPES.—Drawn by Gagniet. : 
1, Woman of Novgorod: 2, girl of Novgorod; 3, girl of Pskov 3 4, woman of Pskov; 5, old man of Novgorod; 6, young man of Novgorod ; 7, 8, girls of Pskov; 
9, woman of Tver; 10, woman of Torzhok ; 11. woman of Kaluga; t2, 13, citizens of Moscow ; 14, 15, women of Smolensk ; 16, woman of Trogobouge ; 17, girl of eI 
gobouge ; 18, girl of Viazma; woman of Orel ; 20, girl of Orel; 21, boy of Orel ; 22, woman of Riazan ; 23. girl of Riazan; 24, girl of Saratov; 25, woman of Saratov; 
man of Kolomna; 27, woman of Kolomna+ 28, girl of Kursk ; 29, woman of Kursk ; 30, girl of Lgov ; 31, man of Kursk 3 32, 33,34, boy, woman, and girl of Saratov: 
;, girl of Tula; 36, 37, women of Tula; 38,39, workmen of Tula: 40, girl of Dankov ; 41, girl of Riazan ; 42, girl of Tambov ; 43, 44, men of Kursk ; 45, 46, girls of Lgov | 
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not naturally fertile, but it was naturally 
easy, and the race was strong. Ii the 
modern ethnologist be required to select 
mem ainong the races of men the type 
which has the greatest animal vitality, 
which can most endure, which can stand 
the severest shock, to whom even the 


lew OL battle is not fatal, the Slav, the | 


Russian, must be chosen at once. He 
has been such from antiquity, at least 
from the Dark Ages. With this was 


sources. At this time the southwestern 
plains were peopled, also the valley of 
the Vistula. In the ninth 

= Contributions to 
century the Upper Vistula the population 

: of Russia. 

was populated. At that 
time the Lititanians lay om the west, 
Finnish tribes on some borders, and 
ae 
Turkish tribes on others, mixed some- 
what with the expanding Slavonian 
population. Farin the southeast the 
Turkish Mongolians still continued to 


NOMADS OF THE NORTH—TYPES.—Drawn by A. Paris, from a photograph, 


coupled great fecundity. It makes little 
difference by what name we call this 
vast northeastern fountain of Aryan hu- 
Tinie Ih is siticient that it existed. 


While the East supplied its emigrating | 


tribes, the native disposition of the race, 
its power of increasing and enduring, 
constituted the secondary causes which 


led tothe multiplication of barbarism for | 


many centuries, until at last it loomed 
up, dark and ominous, along all the 
frontiers of the civilized parts of Europe. 

It was, perhaps, in the eighth and 
ninth centuries that Russia received its 
final contributions from ultra-European 


extend their sway. The Udrains left 
their abodes in the Ural mountains and 
made their way across a large part of 
Europe into the valley of the Danube. 
It appears, however, that these move- 
ments are not as rapid and violent as 
might have been expected. The country of- 
We have said and repeated ee 
thatthe country was sowide Taces. 
and open and so thinly populated as to 
offer no strong opposition to the progress 
It is, however, from 
elementary 


Ot Migrating races. 
the consideration of such 
conditions as are here presented that 
the usual analysis of the Slavonians into 
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three general divisions has been made. 
The first of these is the Western branch, 
including the Poles, the Czechs, aud the 
Wends; the second is the Southern 
braneh, of which the Serbs, the Bulgari- 
ats, the Croatians, and some others arc 
the principal ethnic streams; last, the 
Eastern branch, inclidine tle Great 
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people, like those of many other coun- 
iriés, are coinposite. In their progress 
the Slavonians have taken 

2 ; : The Slavonian 

in a variety of Finnish na- type composite 
i : but permanent. 
tions and of Turco-Finns. : 

Still, the Slavonian type has predomi- 
nated, and this with great persistency. 


Archzology has been of much service 


Russians, the Little Russians, and the i along this line of investigation. Many 


UDRIAN VILLAGE OF THIRTEENTH CENTURY,—Drawn by D’Henriet. 


To these about three 
Ukranians, or Little Rus- 
in East Galicia and in Poland 
must be added. A general survey of 
this distribution will show that the 
Slavonians proper are a great compact 
beady, covering nearly all of the western, 
central, and southern portions of Russia 
in. Europe. 


White Russians. 
imillion of 
Ssidns, 


From these elementary conditions we 
sec lo how creat an extent, the A issiiia 


| prised at these results. 


Slavonian skulls, much more than athou- 
sand years old, have been examined, and 
it has been found that their qualities are 
reproduced with remarkable fidelity in 
the skulls of the present time. We 
should not, however, be so greatly sur- 
The Slavs have, 
perhaps, Occtpied the cieater pari: 
the eountty between the Black sea and 
the Arctic occa for from tem hundred 


to thirteen hundred years; “We have im- 
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sisted upon the singular uniformity of 
this region—vast marshy woods, rising 
into steppes, inhospitable, an unloving 
but not an unloved region, where man 
has been subject to few outer vicissitudes 
and consequently to few changes in him- 
self. Did the country rise into moun- 


the accession of Charlemagne or of Al- 
fred, there could be few reasons assigned 
since that period for any remarkable de- 
parture from the original character of 
the tae. 

Some of the incidental customs have 
also tended to preserve in a remarka- 


SWAMP FOREST OF RUSSIA.—Drawn by De la Charlerie, after a painting of Ruysdael. 


tains, with long and sheltered valleys 
eivetcied Here and there at angles, re- 
Gcivimn@ “iil "sine Cases, Yejecting in 
others, the sunshine—in other words, 
were the country Greece instead of Rus- 
sia, Western Europe instead of Eastern 
Europe, we might have expected a dif- 
ferent result. If we suppose the Rus- 
sian type, that is, the Slavonian type, to 
have been fixed in its character before 


ble degree the integrity of the Russian 
form and features. One of 
these is that in emigrating 
or moving from place to 
place the Russians do not go singly or 
by twos and threes, but by whole vil- 
lages and colonies. Moreover, the 
chasm between the Slavonians and the 
Turanian Asiatics has been a very dif- 
ferent abyss, more wide and deep, more 


Circumstances 
that preserve 
ethnic features 
of the Russians. 
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difficult to pass, than are those shallower 
divisions which separate the different 
branelies of the Aryan faimily from each 
other. This signifies that the Russian 
features would be maintained, 
alone the liranian border; that they 


evel 


would not give and take by intermar- 
mage ieely, as co tic kimspeople of 
And to all this we 
must add the overwhelming mass of 
Slavonic life strong enough and vast 
enough to draw up and extinguish any 


Aryan derivation. 


féeling anc practice tends ina laree de- 
Siee fo maintain ithe inteerity of the 
Russian people around all other frontiers 
of the empire. 

It is from these causes that a tolerable 
degree of purity has been inaintained in 
the Kussian race. Even when the Sla- 
vollals reinforce and improve themselves 
by the intteduction of other ethnical 
types, they do so by absorption, and the 
rise of half-breed races among them is 
Tarely Or lever known. ~Tivis ceclarcd 
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PEASANTS OF THE CAUCASUS.—Bourovux1 Women CHurninc.—Drawn by G, Vuillier, from a photograph. 


ethnical difference that might inciden- 
ialiveimake its appearance. There is, 
besides, a very strong national feeling, 
rather a race feeling, among the Slavo- 
nians which tends to preserve the charac- 
teristicdcatures Of the race. The Kus- 
sian man, when in foreign lands he 
chances to see and admire a woman of 
another race, does not hesitate to take 
her in marriage, but the Russian woman 
has a deep antipathy and a prejudice, 
which she shares in common with all 
the other women of her race, against 
ie marriage with a foreigner. This 


by those who have traveled much across 
the empire that the North Russian type, 
which one journeying east- slays absorb 
Sard: tree trices inthe. See eee 
poumiry ef Noveorod, is “Manse 
maintained to the very shores of the 
Paciie, swith differences 
alone the outskirts of the belt. JNot 
that other nations are wanting in this 
long march across Northern Asia, but 
the Russians assimilate without being 


only minor 


assimilated, and thus maintain the in- 
te@tity Of their face, 
It could but happen in the case of 
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peoples so multitudinous as the Slavs, 
anc so widely distributed, that there 
should be certain differ- 
enees in custom and habit 


Modifying influ- 
ences contend 
with race per- 
sistency. 


ald im the appearancesor 
the different divisions of the race. We 
should remember in this connection the 
erent climatic variation to which tlie 
raee is Subjected, aid the toditications 
in environment from east to west, from 
north to south. We should also remem- 


ber how the Russian people proper are 
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dnd bs the ethine forces around him he 
must submit to modifications in the cus- 
toms, habits, manners, and usages pe- 
Without doubt, 


these forces playing long upon the Sla- 


etillar to his own race. 


yonie character lave tended ta sive ili. 
present aspect, Dui the sip and potency 


lol that character are in the race itseli-and. 


to this extent the race is self-determined 
in its features and elements of life. 

Of the Russians proper there are three 
major divisions which present ethnic 


{ ee 
tet tge¥issog. 
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RUSSIAN VOCATIONS,—FisHinc Stockape,—Drawn by Theodore Weber, from a photograph, 


obliged, aronmd all their borders and in 
many Of The imterior provinces of ihe 
empire, to mix and mingle with peoples 
Now it is, on one bor- 
conform 


of other races. 


der. that tle testa “mist 
himself in his intercourse with the Mon- 
golians. He must, on another frontier, 
cOlMiinicate with many branches of the 
Sainoyedic family. He must conform 
somewhat to the manners of Teutonism 
around the greater parts of his western 
boundary. WWith the Persians he imust 
entertain relations social, commercial, 


and political. Thus alike by climate 


and mational charactertetics 
euinotem@ily distimet. Wiese sn, aon and 
are (ithe Great Russians, paeeccnatapatet a 
(2) the little Russians, preps 
andi(3) the White Russians. “Phe lear: 
of Slavonism, its energies and greatness, 
We are not 


PAT (AL Ot 


lie within these divisions. 
to forest, however, that beyond the bor 
ders of the races thus defined we must 
hereafter consider as Slavs the Poles, 
the Bulgarians, the Serbs, the “rose, 
the Czechs, and several other subdivi- 
Sins Of (the tace. Por the present, ai 
attention may be confined to the major 
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families of this powerful division of 
mankind. 

In general, the difference between the 
Great Russians and the Little Russians 
is one of latitude. The former belong 
tothe Noth, 2nd the latter to the south. 
The Great Russians reach 
down into the center of the 
eCimpire, and include the 
Novgorodians as one of their sthbdi- 
visions. They also reach out to the 
northern and northeastern boundaries of 
the-great dominion and extend far into 
Siberia. They sweep around many 
foreign elements, holding whole bodies 
oO bariars baniats. Ostiaicsaand tlie like, 
Rinne thelr <Clictit. 
than twice numerous as the Little 
Russians, and are mot, on the whole, so 
well advanced in the human evolution. 
Their progress has been retarded by the 
inhospitalities of climate, by an original 


Compass of 
Great Russian 
influence; races 
included. 


‘hey are “moire 
as 


| 


| 
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Of still minor importance are the 
White Russians. These aggregate fewer 
than dive million Of Souls, eine less 
than one third of the numerical strength 
of the Little Russians or one eighth of the 
Great Russians. They belong to the 
central upland of Western Russia, where 
irom? tieir position they lave received 
merements Irom not only tlhe Creat and 
the [attle Russians, but also from the 
lbithvanians and the Petes; “Tliey arc 
ThMemore Infected with extraneous face 
infiiences than are the major divisiims 
Nor should. we 
tailtg remeber that im the ethnic dic: 


of the Slavonic family. 


| timebions which sve are nere diawine 


Darbariig and by the influence of the | 
Vurcoinans, the Finns, and many other 
| predominant or subordinate expressions 


nonprogressive peoples whom they have 
included within their dominion. 

The Little Kussians belong to the 
sour, “They cover the steppes and tise 


along the southwestern slopes of the | 


Distributionand empire, resting against the 


strength of Lit- .,,. : : 
He aad Or haee Carpathians and the Lnu- 


Russians. blian range of mountains, 
Oi thew eastermm@ borders they test 


against the Cossacks of the Don, who | 


are regarded as an offshoot from the | 


Great Russian family. They also extend 
into the Northern Caucasus, and have 
for therm berder province the territory of 
Stavropol., 


among the Slavie taces as a whole we 
are dealing avith difevences nol openter 
than those which may be found among 
the Tentonie peoples of the Gerninn 
empire. “The Great Ktissians, the Little 
Russians, and the White Russians—to 
ea, nothing of the Poles and the Lithn- 
anians—may all be regarded as but the 


of a common national life. 

This life, however, feels the effect of 
the many cilmic streams thaw low with 
oreater or less voluime into 
itschannel, “he Teutonic 
races are preponderant in 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, and the 
influence of the Letts is felt in the same 
region. To this we must add a certain 
race contribution from the Finns and the 
apps, 2nd a more considerable lranic 
incre 


Other ethnic 
streams flowing 
into the Slavic 
channel. 


increment on the side of Persia. 
elements the Slav race absorbs and as- 
similates with itself. 


CHAPTER NCVII.—THE 


mHAT, then, shall be 
~%| said of the environ- 
ment of thts reat 
First “of all, 
Russia is the most im- 
Jand of all the oreat 
countries of the earth. 


race ? 


Her territories touch the seas here and 
there, but hardly reach to the ocenn 
The between 
water areas that bound the 

Inland character fl 
of the Slavic of the Russian 
Note with 


territories. 
the eve the imimetise extent 01 che coum- 


shores. distance 
domains 
race 18 Gieat, 
try from the northern shores of the Black 
sea to the southern gulfs of the Arctic 
ocean. Such a region is favorable for 
ine developinent Of oie of tlic strangest 
divisions of the hnman family and for 
the maintenance of ite solide. 

“We may here elance for a moment at 
the leading features of this immense 
Pirst of 
all, there 1s a creat plateau 


General land- territorial QhEea, 


scape of the 
Slavonic coun- 
tries. 


of the country stretching from the bor- 
ders of Thibet and Mongolia to the east- 
AbictiEs 


however, is that Asiatie Russia whose 


erniost parts of the continent. 


inhabitants we have already considered. 

Glancing from the Caucasus on the 
south, aid the Ural mountains 
westward, we see the tremendous stretch 
The couitry first 
the great mountain 
heiehts just mentioned to a dlat area, 
and’ them spreads” away “to” the Arcuc 
ocean im the ome direction andthe Cas: 
pian in the other. 

Within this tremendous country are 
interminable forests, limitless and un- 
explored swamps, occasional great lakes, 


fron 


of European Russia. 


descends from 


SLAVONIC 


the | 


we Should ‘expect. 
occupying the central part | 


GREAT BAGLS OF BANRILD. 


E-NVIRONMSNIENT. 


and finally rivers of the first magnitude, 
ihe features of the country become 
uniform at a slight elevation above sea 
levels, and this uniformity is maintained 


Over a territory capable of 
o, Special features 


accommodating not one of the Russian 
7 ; environment. 
Cin pit ey Dita y= 


Throughout European Russia there are 
few obstacles to the progress of migrat- 
few DATTICTS AGainsh lie 
movement of peoples, vieilicr 
few conditions 
likely by physical compulsion to throw 


ing nations; 
free 
eivilized or barbarous; 


the population into masses or impede 
its spread over themwhole extent through 
more than twenty ceorees from north 
to south and fully forty-five degrees of 
longitude. 

Im the matirevei the case, sp rear 
country must show remarkable varia- 


tions Of Climate anc Con- CGhesacrencuce 
of climate; trial 
of human consti- 


tution. 


ditions. Thechmate, how- 
ever, is more uniform than 
Allvot Russia isca 
eold “equntiy, though om the side “or 
Turkistan 
phenomena are so much moderated that 


and Transeaucasia climatic 


we note the beginnings of the cultiva- 
tion of cotton and silk. 

For the rest, there is m0 other coun 
in Hnrope, or hardly in all the world, 
so trying to the constitution of man as 
‘Tite Tiina race (tis tie 
ereat region of forest, steppe, amd Tiver 
is the residuum of trial by frost and snow, 
by storm and sleet, by wind and rain, 
and bythe alternations o1 a siort,“inep 
summer, with the long and rigorous chill 
to whith the powers of human lite are 
subjected for months together. Phys- 
teal conditions can hardly be devised 
more severe, aud the result, as might be 


is Russia. 
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COACHMAN AND BRUSH PEDDLERS—TYPES.—Drawn by Gerlier, 


expected, has been the evolution of the ; but it is more intense, particularly in 
hardiest division of mankind. the fall of temperature and the long 

The Russian climate may be com- | continuance of winter. Western Europe 
pared with that of Western Europe; | is greatly modified by the Atlantic cur- 
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rents and by other circumstances. calen- 
lated ta make wartmand liimid the ¢ii- 


Comparisons tiste. Russia feels not 
with Western E ae Z 
Divope veore Uy OL Giese Torces, ik 


of winter. lies under the dominion of 


such elements as play over the oreat 
land areas of the earth, With October, 
in the central and northern parts, and 
early November, in the south and east, 
the season of frost returns with great 
Severity. ill the norti-bonnd givers 
become congealed. They are converted 
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The country is spread through the 1l- 
limitable areas with a sheet of white. 
The solitary forests are heaped with 
banks of snow, Winter settles rigor- 
ously over all landscapes, and the mil- 
lions of inhabitants are forced to the 
shelter of their huts and villages. By 
this trial all animal life is hardened to a 
degree. It becomes strong, muscular, 
fibrous, heavy-boned, heated through- 
out with the rapid and continuous con- 
sumption of oxygen. 


FROZEN VOLGA AND SLEDGE BOAT.—Drawn by D’Henriet. 


into winding bands of glittering ice. 
For about one hundred and sixty-seven 
days on the average this rigor contin- 
aes, and all travel and eotimerce are re- 
duced to the method of sledges. 


The | 


atfeat Wolea- himself becomes a giare ©. . 


erysial. 


for a period averaging more than a lin 


dred: days im) cach year are solid ice. 


The Vistula, far off to the west, is frozen | 
A 


each winter Tor near iinec: imorclis, 
The thermometer sinks lower and lower. 
Many times it ranges from twenty to 
tivity deerees below zero Foe. 1 ie cold 
is steady. At intervals great snows fall. 


Even he Don andthe Dicer. 


| 


Withitheriatier part ol April orgie 
beginning of May this rigor relaxes 
father suddenly, and the 
flush of a warming and 


The spring flush 
and beauty of 
nature in sum- 


aAll=petvadiie “spring @ee 
pupervencs. “Che rivets anelt, = ihe 


snows subside. There is an epoch of 
water and slush on plain and hillslope; 
then a sudden burst of verciation, It 
is one of the hardships of the climate 
that a returning rigor generally comes 
with the latter part of May with severe 
frosts and freezing —a circumstance 
greatly detrimental to the interest of 
the Russian farmers. 


THE SLAITS.—2L NI STROMAN T. 


Wicme tis pert is passed in satety 
warm weather sets in in earnest. The 
Russian spring, though rather brief, is 
cheering and beautiful. Nature bursts 
fort anew, All forms of animal 
aud veoctable life tfeyive in Visor 
and beauty. The cnsuine simmer is 
really hot. The months of July and 
August show a temperature as elevated 
as that which prevails in the western 
parts of Europe. The heats, though 
trying, are perhaps not as enervating as 
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course, frigid conditions have prevailed, 
and the vegetable life is reduced to 
shrubs and lichens, to dwarf willows, 
northern birches, and arctic mosses. 
Only in the more favored localities do 
vegetable products appear analogous to 
those of the more habitable parts of 
Europe. 

By far the larger area of Russia is 
that of the forest. It extends from the 
borders of the arctic region just de- 
scribed far and indetimitely to tae south, 


SPRING ON THE KALVA.—Drawn by Bazin. 


those which supervene in Southern Ger- 
many and France, and the continuation 
of the summer trial is much more brief. 

The conditions which we have here 
described are intensified, especially in 
the direction of cold, throughout those 
Severity ofare- parts of Russia that lie off 
pe ee papal, the aretie waters. 
eon Onmpiie “etter side tfc 
conditions are greatly ameliorated to- 
ward the Black sea shores and the Cau- 
casus. In the arctic regions we come 
to a coast country as high up as the 
fevellieth parallel ot latitude. Here, of 


leas oneror ie most “broadly "spread 
forest districts of the world. 
Certainly a region so 
vast may not be unt- 
form throughout. The forest fluctuates 
according to latitude and elevation above 
the sea. It is also broken by the recur- 
tence of oteat Swamps which le here 
and there, and by those cleared and cul- 
tivated areas which have fallen under 
the dominion of man. In some parts 
there are lakes, but the country is not in 
this particular so well supplied as is the 
great central region of North America. 


Vast area of for- 
est swamps} 
prevailing tree- 
growths. 
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in other parts the forests decline into 
thickets of undergrowth and vast spaces 
of native meadow not unlike the minor 
praimies of Our OWM Country, Dut amore 
solitary, less beautiful. 

Among the prevailing forest trees 
may be ientioned the Oak amd ihe tir 
The birch also flourishes through a great 
extent of comity, ‘Ihe beech is able 
foe maintain itself ‘only As “tap Act 
ward as Poland and on the shores of the 
Black sea. In the southern parts the 
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forest, though solitary and gloomy in 
winter—though almost impenetrable and 
seemingly forbidding to the adventure 
and energies of men—is, Pleasing reiic- 
ievertheless, decorated by (2040 aaeaa 
nature in stmmertime sentiment. 
with a vast array of flowers and blossom- 
ing shrubs. The sudden spring brings 
beauty to nearly eight hundred species 
of flowering plants and trees. It is need- 
less to point out the restful and inspir- 
ing vicissitude which this sudden and 


VILLAGE CHURCH AND LANDSCAPE OF URALSK.—Drawn by Karl Vogel. 


mdpicits found, “Phe larch the cedar, 
and the Siberian pine constitute many 
of the forests of the Middle Urals, and 
extend tar ta the morn. <8 a iile, thie 
forestisrowih 16 eomierous ii “character, 
bit Assmemited with the eamiiers are tlre 
varieties of tree-vrowth already men- 
tioned and imanyeriers, such as the ash, 
the alder, and the wilditherry. 

It iS not needed that sve sould «well 
upon the character of the Russian woods. 
Information on such topies is easily acces- 
sible from many sources. It is suffi- 
cient to point out the fact that the Russian 


widespread efflorescence furnishes to the 
senses of mankind. Ultimately we shall 
expect that the retctiens of native if 
this particular quill favor the develop: 
ment of the sentiments and poetical fac- 
wities, Tlie and 
vision, Of Sont-and lowe, aust meeds. be 


recurrence of dream 


expected im every land) svhere deine, 
even thoueh she yisit the earth with a 
long and ilésalate winter, returns wiih a 
smile, and garlanded with flowers sits on 
steep and river bank. 

No sketch, however imperfect, of Rus- 
sia may pass as adequate that does not 


VEE 


include some reference to the steppes. 
All the southern part of European kus- 
embraced in the 
In the ex- 


sia 18 
steppe region. 
treme south, that is, from 
the bordersof the Black sea and the foot- 
hills of the Caucasus, reaching north- 
ward into West Russia and the southern 
parts of Great Russia, are the steppes 
proper. These consist of high-lying 
plains of varied surface, traversed with 


Aspects and 
vegetation of 
the steppes. 


yb Moers GEC). OL 


| is green and abundant. 


This, however, 
does not hold with the oncoming of sum- 
mer, tle areen of the landscape vivtts 


| away, and the steppes, notwithstanding 


ihe fertility of the soil, take somethine 
@f the desert aspect. Closet seritiny, 
however, will show here and there con- 
siderable areas of rich vegetation, hav- 
ine deeper root and capable of bearing 
the heat... Pie valleve with 
their strips of woods, also remain green, 
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TRAVERSING THE STEPPES.—Drawn by Vaumart, after a sketch of Madame de Bourboulon. 


streams and valleys of small extent, and 
bearing a fertile soil. The leading fea- 
ture of the landscape is its treeless char- 
qeter,” Allof tls part of the country is 
devoid of tree-growth except in the val- 
leys, which mark the courses of summer 
streams. It is the pectliarity of the sit- 
uation that such woods are developed 
below the line of vision. ‘The observer, 
standing on the upland, sees only an ex- 
panse of undulating country more ir- 
regular in surface than the American 
Mrairics, but having much of their gen- 
eral appearance. 


The vegetation of the steppes in spring 
10 


and the country, even im Aetst, 1s not 
disagreeable or forbidding to the eye. 
We may Here imsist. on the fertility of 
this part of European Russia. Here the 
cereals flourish. Rye and targe product 
wheat and barley grow othe cereals 
accordine lo planting and Pure. 
CUllivation qm most of the 
try throughout Western Russia and as 


steppe coun- 


far north as the southern districts of Fin- 
land. Corn has also here a footing. 
The extent of the plantation of this great 
grain has widened toa large part of Cen- 
tral Russia, so that in the essential of 
grain the country has nothing to fear. 
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Whe same way be said Or iis Ot 
gourse all fruit trees have to sitieele 
against the rigors of the Russian climate ; 
but they, like the other plants aud ihe 
animals, have become hardened in the 
environment and quickened in their en- 
ergies by the limitations of the Dbrici 
summer. Apples and pears are pro- 
duced throughout a great part of the 


OF BAVA IND. 


environment, The Russians ate atic. 
ble for many pecttliamties of their ethnic 
iifes One el the principal-ot thesem. 
the strongly agricultural and rural char- 


acter -of the: population, Of all“ iiic 
European nations the Russians have 


shown least disposition to congregate in 
towns—the strongest disposition to hold 
the country as against the municipality. 


VILLAGE NEAR MOSCOW,—Drawn by A. de Bar. 


empire, and the smaller trints are abun | 
| lay 


dant. 

It would be impossible here to enu- 
Cie vegetable products and 
varieties of animal life pre- 


the 


Prevailing dis- 
position of Rus- 
sians against 
municipality. of so vast a region as the 


Russian empire. We pass on to con- 


sider the race of man asadjusted to this | 


vailing within the borders} 


Thus by way of comparison we may 
Russia alongside of the United 
states, In the latter country, aceord- 
ing to the census of 1890, 
we lave, witll al approxi 
mate aggregate of sixty- 
four million of people, twenty-five cities of 
the trsttelass: fhatis; twenty-nve cities 
having a population in excess of a hun- 


Comparison 
with United 
States; the 
country life. 
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dred thousand. The Russian empire, ; village method of life. The aggrega- 
with a total population nearly thirty-six | tion of small clusters of houses and 
per cent in excess of that of the United | families furnishes support and sym- 
States, has only twelve cities of the first | pathy. There is a small local life in the 
elass. Of the Russians, no more than | Russian hamlet which conduces to the 
nine per cent of the whole live in towns. | welfare of the members of the com- 
The fifty Russian governments contain) munity. The means of subsistence are 
only about six hundred towns, and many | more easily procured and kept in such a 
of these are so small that they may be | situation than when distributed absolutely 
more properly designated as villages. | house by house through the open coun- 
It is estimated that fully sixty-eight | try. Notwithstanding the vast mass or 
million of the European Russians live | aggregate of the Russian population, it 
im tie Countty, constituting as they do | is not so great as the country over which 
nie vastest rural population in the civil- | itis distributed. It the population did 
ized world, unless we should designate | not gather in villages, the distribution 
as such the closely massed peoples of | would be so sparse as to make all prog- 
China. : ress and comfort extremely difficult of 

While the Russians thus by preference | attainment. The village system is an 
and by the suggestions of their terri- | evolution. In European Russia there 
tories dwell outside of towns, it should | are approximately five hundred and 
Preferencefor be remarked that they | fifty-five thousand villages, containing 
oe Sane have a strong disposition | more than ten and a half million of 
ETS too ive in small villages. |houses. In these is established the 
Such settlements are the characteristic | body of the Russian race, and here the 
feature of the social estate of the Slavs | Russian character, manners, and method 
ine Burope. SWathout doubt, there are |of life may be studied in its native 
some advantages to be derived from the | development. 


CHAPLIER NCVIII.—_SOciIETY AND LANGUAGE. 


= Lil! social system of the ; the civilization of the Romans and the 
Russian peasantry dif- | barbarism of the Teutonic race. With 
ters mot greatly from |)the latter the mative impulses of the 
that of other rural| Slavs are in close affinity. stavie monog- 
populations. of the Asin the case of Rome, “72 4eucr7es 
miyani taces. Fhe lame) the native tendency has Rome 

; of the sexual union is | been assisted and sanctioned by the re- 
monogamy. One man and one woman | ligion of the race. The monogamy of 
are joined for the foundation of the | the Romans entered easily into combi- 
family. This is done in accordance with | nation with primitive Christianity. The 
that natural preference which has pre- | latter has taken up and strongly pro- 
vailed, with more or less stringency, | noted the principles which were innate 
among all the Indo-European peoples. | in the Roman race. It is in the light 
The law found its highest expression in| of this fact that the monogainic impress 
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MARRIAGE CEREMONY.—Drawn by G, Vuillier, 


has been left so strongly on all the civil- ; poused the cause of single marriage. 
ized peoples of the West. The Greek | The Slavs on their conversion readily 
Church, hardly less than the Roman, es- | accepted the teachings of the Church, 
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and multiple marriage has found A family administration among the Slavs 
foothold under the dominion Or either) are thusmalmoct as closely allied with 
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RUSSIAN PRIMARY SCHOOL.—Drawn by Gerlier, 


the secular or the ecclesiastical arm of | Greek Christianity as are the correspond- 
Russia. | ing facts in Western Catholicism. It 
The institution of marriage and the | should be noted, however, that the 
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Russian laws of divorce are more liberal 
than those of Rome, and the Greek 
Catholic priesthood have by 
nomeans so complete an es- 


Greek Church 
and the family: 
society lags be- 
hind. pionage of the family and 
it 
the 


as docs the Raman 
society of Catholic 


dominion over 
hierarchy in 
countries. 
The social life of Russia has lagged 
behind. The evolution of a civilized 


Backwardes- condition has been as slow 


tate of educa- a : ae z ane: 

be age cree i, SES patiCdla ae i 
Russians. the itnatter “ot  palitical 
emancipation. The backward condition 


of all social institutions has been shown 
painfully in the matter of education. It 
is cory within, the “present time “that 
primary instruction has prevailed suffi- 
ciently to influence the cemeral character 
of the people. Aslate as the ninth decade 
Our centity there were fewer than 
iwvo million of children im the primary 
schools of European Russia.’ The 
secondary grades of instruction were 
Scarcely itl a better State of development, 
At the time referred to there were a 
hundred and eighty gymnasia in the 
country. “lo these sere added nearly 
fifty normal schools, and more than that 
number of theological seminaries. Of 
secondary schools under the grade of 
gymnasia there are about eight hundred 
and forty in European Russia. It is 
needless to point out to the American 
reader the total inadequacy of these in- 
stitutions for anything like the general or 
liberal education of the Russian people. 

The same paucity of means should be 
noted in the higher educa- 
Hon. TAL the present Gine 
there are scarcely more 
than seven Russian universities properly 


The Russian 
universities 
favor liberalism. 


1Tf the same ratio holds in Russia as in the United 
states, there are in the former country not fewer than 
twenty-five million school children between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years! 
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so-called. In these about six hundred 
professors give instruction to more than 
ten thousand students. It has becn for 
a long time the policy of the covern- 
ment to edticate the sons of the aristoc- 
racy and thus to improve the resources 
ot fihe Covering classes. Undersgn- 
patronage of the autocracy, the tmniver- 
sities have reached a high deoree of 
proficiency, rivaling those of the German 
empire, 

thats these 
seats of learning are constantly invaded 
with the liberalizinge tendencies of the 
ave, “lhe sttidents themselves, Wwitciner 
issuing froin aristocratic families or from 
the homes of the poor, take quickly and 
enthusiastically to the suggestion and 
possibility of freedom. ‘The professors 
go over cotstantly to the side of the 
people and strain toward democracy. 
The government is much annoyed with 


mitanee 1k 1S, howewer, 


the liberalizing tendency of the universi- 
lies, and one edict alter another iss 
been found necessary it (order toy ie: 
strain them from becoming the leading 
factors in the revolutionary passions of 
the age. 

It is from this point of view that we 
may properly appreciate the tremendous 
ferment of the Russian mind. All mind 
tends to free itself by cul- 
ture. The despotic organ- 
ization of society and in- bel gc 
tellécttial treedoim ‘cay Mot coexist” 750 
least they can not diwell together in 
amity.. [he ove asssileine other “ite 
despotic force attacks freedom of thought 
because it therein an actinism 
which must necessarily dissolve all ar- 
bitrary and irrational contrivance of 
which itself is the most conspicuous ex- 
ample, »Vreé thoveit, 21 “tie oie, 
hand, sees in every autocracy and con- 
trivance of tyranny a thing Which must 
to itself appear both cruel and absurd. 


Philosophy of 
the ferment of 


Sees 
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Possibly it is because of the absurdity of | progress which has pervaded the nations. 
| 


despotism that free thought most vehe- 
mently attacks it. Reason assails un- 
reason and puts itaway. It does this as 
much because of the unreason that is in 
it as because of any immorality that may 
exist in the institution or principle which 
it attacks. 

In no 
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other country—illuminated 
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Not to do so is to fall back toward bar- 
barism and to lose rank among the 
civilized states of the world. But the 
autocracy, if it educate, does but sharpen 
a Kniie for its own throat! blow pain- 
ful, therefore, is the dilemma of that 
unfortunate power—civil, political, ec- 
clesiastical—which, born out of the com- 
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MILITARY EDUCATION.—Examination oF Capvets.—Drawn by Bocourt, 


dimly by the torchlight and starlight of 
eae Are eG civilization are these prin- 
the Russian ciples so strikingly illus- 
pee trated as in Russia. The 
Russians must educate. IZf they educate 
they must emancipate themselves. The 
emancipation, if it come, must sweep 
away much that now is, beginning with 
the government itself! 


Henee the war- 


fare between the Slavic mind and its | 
The | 


civil and political environment. 
autocracy sees the necessity of moving 
forward along the lines of that universal 


sia cennnten 


pulsion of a barbarous past, has come 
into an inheritance which it can not 
maintain without destroying itself! 

We may now go forward to consider 
some of the leading developments of this 
Cleat Wace, 
enages spoken it has taken 
the. ame 


Prometines i= welcnene cr 
Slavic to general 
scheme of lan- 


of Slavic, or stage. 

A study of these languages 
has “shown ihe vace-atimity “or. ihe 
Russian peoples and the cognate nations 
with the Teutonic branch of mankind, 
and more largely with the Aryan divi- 
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sion of the human race. As already in- | Slavic division should be derived directly 
dicated, it has been a matter of dispute | from the old Indo-European _ stock. 


A MOLLAH EXPOUNDING THE LAW,.—Drawn by H. Roupssean. 


whether the Letto-Slavie stem should be | Probably the Germanic and Slavic races 
set into the Teutonic after the departure | flowed together for a certain distance 
of the latter from the greater western | in time and space before they separated 
branch of Aryanism, or whether the | into their respective channels. 


tiie 
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These views are supported by a study | of course, difficult to draw the line of 


Or the Veutonie and slavic lancuages. 
Perhaps the latter, of all the great divi- 
sions of Aryan speech, has received the 
least critical attention. 
its literdiry development and the remote- 
mess of the taces speaking Slavonic 
@iaiccise have led to a meolect of their 
study, and at the present time much re- 
mois {o be done before their character 
and capacities are well understood. 


The lateness of | 


Wee eiere fenintk, in. the frst | 


place, upon the great volume of Slavic 
speech. It is interesting and instruct- 
ive tO Compare the races 
Extent ofraces R ° 
speaking Slavic; Of mankind on the linguis- 
comparisons, . : K 
Z tic basis. Of the Indo- 


European peoples the most populous 


branch as determined by language is the | 


Tndic7or Hindu, branch The popula- 
tions speaking dialects of Aryan speech 
in the great peninsula of India aggre- 
gate, perhaps, two hundred million 
souls. 
development as measured by language 
has been overlooked by the Western 
peoples, even by their scholars and 
thinkers. 

est to tne Indic population, the 
English-speaking race is largest in vol- 
ume. The peoples who are classified 
together on the broad platform of the 
English language number much more 
than a hundred million. Third in the 
Isst as determined by the classification 
of languages, that is, of Indo-European 
Specenpecoime tne slays. Ihe 


The immense extent of this race 


Slavic- 


speaking peoples certainly number more 


than eighty million. 
Certain wate tit the Panslaxic ‘race 
presses hard upon, or possibly surpasses, 
the English-speaking family. 

Not far behind the Slavs are the Ger- 


Indeed, it is not, 


mans, or, more laroely, the ‘Teutonic | 


division of the Aryan race. 


Cresaie about seventy million. It is, 


These ag- 


demarkation around the true Germanic 
area, The lameuaces called “léntonic 
branch off in this direction and that, and 
flourish abroad with more striking de- 
velopimemts tial even in the native Ger- 
Manic seats. zAiter tle Germans come 
tie French-speaking ace, and then the 
Persie division; finally, the Spanish- 
speaking division, the Portuguese, the 
Wallachian, etc. The Slavs are thus 
Scell vO. feplescnt Dyke -criterion Of 4 
common language the third group of 
races belonging to the Indo-European 
division of mankind. 

Among the various Slavic peoples 
there Das been shown orenievaniel, 16 
Mmomistic development. 
It is claimed that the Bul- 
garian is the most ancient 


Variety of lin- 
guistic develop- 
ment among 
the Slavs. 


fommor slaviespeccli) Its literiryadevel- 
opment may be dated from Saint Cyril's 
translation of the Bible, about the close 
elie ninth century. Already the Teu- 
tonic race had attained a standard liter- 
ary form in the Mceso-Gothic of Ulfilas. 
Modern Bulgarian has departed greatly 
fiom the ancient standard. in so much 
tliat the Cyril Bible is desionated as Old 
Slavonic. 

Next im order of development came 
the Russian languages proper, that is, 
Great Russian and Little Russian or 
Ruthenian. Both of these 
ward by fair stages into literary form. 


went for- 


Fragments of such development are 
founidedsrcariy as the eleventh century, 
(Weeki 1 Girder Canie te Servian, atid 
tied the Croatian, the Carnitiian, the 
Divtian,etc, Mllof these tomoues lave 
developed into literary form, and are 
now fixed as the established dialects of 
a common Slavonic stock. In the West 
we have the Polish and the Bohemian 
languages, with their fine evolution into 


classical forms. The Polish tongue is 
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of late, though precocious, emergence. 
It dates from the fourteenth century. 
The Bohemian goes back to the tenth, 
while the Servian, Moravian, and the 
like, are as late as the sixteenth century 
in their evolution. ‘Thus by a series of 
stages the Slavonic tongues have moved 


GREAT RACES OF GAANKIND, 


cause of joining allthe Slavs in a single 
great family on the basis of a common 
language and institutions. This pro- 
ject has found strong advocates throngh- 
out all the Slavonian countries, espe- 
cially in those that lie along the borders 
of the Germanic and other races. Thus, 
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Git of “the barbarie imto= the literary 
character. 


Wedanay here remark upon that great | 


movement of model tities, nasiek, 
Tieytteim stadt a se aishivie 
Many of the lead- 


Possible union 
ofall Slavs on 
the basis of lan- 
guage. 


Miilon, 
imo trims Of ie Iiesian 
have devoted themselves to the 


my 


cbew 


for example, the Bohemian and Eiimen= 
tian Slave.as welll as the-sem a and 
any of the Poles, have iound them 
Selves 19 0 condition where the ere 
ikely to be absorbed by other peoples. 
Native pride of race has led them to de- 
Sire the Miaititelanmce Of sich a lime 
union as would niaintain, the nationality 


eee 
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of the race as a whole. The Russian 
government has been averse to such a 
movement, for the union of all Slavs 


wold make the autecracy less secure 


in presenting a dual number. The 
Slavic verb has, in general, a formal de- 
velopment in analogy with the corre- 
sponding part of speech in Latin. 


Paai it is im its present state. 

It should be noted that the 
family feuds of the various Slav- 
ic peoples have been bitter and 


Democracy persistent. Such 
hopes for a Pan- : re 2 

eo caae eC isaereements 
tion. might, perhaps, 


be done away by Slavic feder- 
ation. Underlying the project 
has been from the first the se- 
Gree Nope of deimocracy. ‘The 
leaders of the proposed feder- 
ative union have been those 
advanced and 
thinkers who have constituted 
so great a menace to the estab- 
lished order through all the 
eastern and more lately the 
central parts of Europe. 

It were impossible within the 
limits of our treatise to do more 
than to sketch the general fea- 


revolutionary 


Accords of Slav- 
ic with other 


tome tes. lhe 
Aryan tongues, 


great branches of 
this linguistic stem are the Rus- 
sian, the Polish, the Bohemi- 
an, and the Servian. If we 
look for general features we 
may find them in that frame- 
work of the 


tures of the Slavic 


formal language which 


Deeper dowi than this. inere gram- 


Cer mMoil jen, nacxn-5642 roza (1882) Bp mxo- 
PATOUULIXS 3a50TAX'd HM UPUTOTOBACHIAXD Wb MpeCTO- 
MUeMY OTLEY WpOBerb 1 VTOTD Aelb. Nakoe-To 70- 
cele Mb Hesbjomoe, WesvankomMoe YWYBCTBO, COBO 
MCATLIULIC TUCK, UleMIIO MUS rpyAb; cepame G110Ccb 
yartemrbe, kposb 6uicrphe Teka WO AuIaMb MOUMb; 
MLICAU Bb POTOBS Pouch BO MNOAECTLE, MYTAINCh i 
HE AVAML MUG COCpeAOTOUNTLCA HA VEMb-HIGY lb. UTO 
OLLI POKOLOH JA MCHA Jeb, Bb KOTOPLii A LOTOBDb 
OLLIG CULIaTb upesuniualino puckoBaunbit warh, ro- 


| TOBD ObLTb UpUBeECTI BL UCMOMUCeHIe pPbUeHULNT MIIOI0 


HbCKOALKO MBCAUCBDL TOMY HABa’b BONPOCh Ob OMH- 
TPALIL, OOG OCTABACIIM POHL 1 OTCTCCTBA. 

CoMMle CKIOMIMLIOCD YRC Nb BAKATY, KOTAA s BOS- 
BPaTILcH Bb FOMD POMUTeleH, MOCBHTIBD IVbILI eHub 
TMPOMAIDULIMD BUZBUTAMb. Marth MOs1 WeMOBIGRUO CH- 
yhaa na cry rb, OUYCTIBD POAOBY NAPPY Ab CMaTwvaAs 
CBOUMIL CIC3BAMM ACKABUIYIO NCPEAVL UeloO GCOADHLYIO eB- 
pelickyio-niury. Io mpirxo,h Moemb ova BCAYXD €Ta- 
WA WNTATD, kak’h GYATO Mpo cedA TOADKO. YCALIMIABD 
HOTOBIAY (pas, M@ yatb Foraqates, ato phab mW1erb 
OOD Wexorh eppeeBE 3b Ernnira, O mCCTOROCTH KD 
HUMBb WoRaro (papaonwa, He suaBmaro uxp. Ho ona 
BAPI'D OTREIA WMO OTD NUNLI, I CAC3LI MOTeRAL eule 
gourbHte. ke, BUAUMO, MYTILID UC BONPOCh 0Ob OCTAB- 
Tenil ef Wpewawi HeuaBucruaro ume Erunta, a 6o- 
abe Gaskill ef MAaTepMuCcKOMY cep ly—O MoeMb OTL- 
toab, bor, suaerb KYA I VaACKOALKO, MW Onacellic, LTO 
OHA {LOLKUA CUUTATL MCW JL CCOM SaUKIIBO nOxopo- 
Heltirb. 
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matical framework we note some of the 


goes by the name of grammar. 
Slavic languages agree with most of 
the divisions of Aryan speech in hav- 
ing three genders. They accord with 
Latin in omitting the article. None of 
them except Bulgarian employ the arti- 
cle, and Bulgarian indicates that part of 
speech only by affixing it to the noun. 
Slavic has seven cases, adding to the 
Latin paradigm an instrumental. It 
agrees with the Greek and the Sanskrit 


The | peculiarities of Slavic utter- 


Poverty of Rus- 
ance. Ofallthe modern lan- sianinits vocalic 
: é ; elements. 

guages Russian is poorest 
in its vocalic element. It seems to have 
come as near as possible to a linguistic 
form in which vowels and diphthongs are 
omitted. At the same time the conso- 
nantal development is very strong. The 
consonants are thrown together in such 
masses and combinations as to make 


their utterance by Western tongues al- 
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The sibilant element 
all the 


1 


most impossible. 
is extremely developed; of 
sonants only / is wanting. 
weleasily discover Wiiy it 
easily produced element is dropped from 


iS that this 


a language so highly consonantal. 
Theswords of Slavic avaid ihe voenlic 
The vowels wv aad 7-arer rarely 
at the of 


TMitiat: 


found beginnings words. 


con- 
Nor may! 


Irian nations. 
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as the \Vestern dominions G1 Christian. 
fy. i hetever the faith spread) there 
Latin literature was borne. It wasthe pol- 
icy of the Church to use its own language 
in dealing with the barba- ae 
ii Slavic literature 
It was long behind that of 
: -- the West. 
before she would admit-—if 


even to the present day she Jdiaee2d- 


mitted—the safety and expediency of 


Strangely enough, the liquids / and 7: 


have a voealic or semi- 
Phonetic and , R : s 
alphabetical voealic office in the Slavic 
eculiarities. : 
z languages. This must 
be taken into consideration in the 
attempted pronunciation of Russian 


words, many of which employ the let- 
ders vereited To im Such imaiier as 13 
make unpronounceable combinations ex- 


cep. by changing the / ar ihe? 16 ihe) 
| writings of the Russians now extend to 


vowel character. 
The Slavic 
strength and capacity. 
tes are win ples Tine character or ine 
speech indicates most clearly the robust- 


languages have great 


Rorcesulanden- Mess. Wwe Melt almost say 
ergetic charac- 
ter of the lan- 


guage. smoothness 


are sacrificed for force and vehemence. 


These qualities we have already discov- | 


ered in the Germamic languages, bub i 
Dlavie tiey “fe Gx1e ceraled 10) -a..der 
etree, Perhaps uo other living ianiue 
15 imore Torcelml, cmerectic, almost mide 
iy Sstreneth and energy, 

All the olavie faces han im recent 
times become literary. In the seariier 


ages of our era Latin was the velicle of | 


literary expression 1n the HMasterias well 


' The omission of the / in Russian seems to be a 
linguistic fact peculiar to the eastern parts of Eu- 
rope. It is rather a geographical than an ethnical 
phenomenon. The ancient Greek tribes brought their 
digamma (F) into Europe with them. 
it at the first, but it died out of the alphabet and the 
language. If we mistake not, the same thing has 


occurred in Russian. 


theterocity, oltherace, lll § 
and melody , 


aeaane particular, theiable has adapted itselt 


| Gentiles. 


The voeabula= | 


Adopting the vernacular tongues oO: tie 
In the Slavie counties Greek 
nisa enteredas a veliicle of Itterary 7ex- 
pression, Dut to a more limited déerce 
than Latin. At length, in the later Mid- 
die Ages, the native tongues began to as- 
sert themselves, and at the present time 
the ¥olume of Slavic letters is interme 
only to the wreat product of the Western 
European nations and of America. The 


almost every brancll Of inquiry, thous) 
the progress in polite letters, such as 
prose, fection, poetry) fable, and! the like, 
has been more inarked than in the realms 
of profound research. 

It is not here that we may enter upon 
a Teview Of Istisciain literate. = lita 
sufficient that we note its General charac- 
general character. The eae ae 
itteraty evolution of tlie 
Slavs has extended te tearly ever” 
variety of composition. It began with 
the ballad and the song, and has ended 
with history and science. The language 
has shown its capacity to bear all kinds 
of literary composition. It is likely that 
epic poetry on the side of the imagina- 
tion, and speculative philosophy on the 
side of abstract reason, are relatively the 
feeblest products of the Russian mind. 
The drama flourishes. Lyric poetry 
abounds. Folklore and romance are 
eneerly developed into litemiy form: 


to the dispositions of the race and found 
a happy lodgement in the language. 


fees 


i 1: 


joert | 
x] 


CHAPTER XCIN.—-ARTS AND CIVIL INSTITUTIONS. 


-aLLEHOUT further com- 
(| ment on the linguistic 
tlie 
Rissian tice, Or races, 


development of 


nc IWay pass on to the 


technology and arts of 


fis “ereat division of 
mankind. It were impossible to do more 
than refer vaguely to the tremendous 
MidWseties of tie slavic peoples. The 
occupations of these races extend to al- 
most every kind of industrial life known 
to civilized and half-civilized nations. 
The wide extent of ter- 
ritory, the immense vol- 


Circumstances 
have favored a 
wide industrial 


development. ume of the population, its 


varying relations to sea and land, and 
the energetic, and withal progressive, 
spirit of the people have conspired to 
extend their industrial activities to a 
large part of the productions of human 
skill. 

In architecture, the Russians stand 
midway between Europe and Asia. 
en There are traces of the 
tionof the Slavs influence of Eastern and 
ce We tera building in nearly 
all that the Slavs have produced, and 
other traces which belong to the native 
Bemus of the race, The building 
capacities of these peoples are seen at 
the best in the great cities, such as Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg —the former 
representing the more ancient, and the 
latter the more recent, building instincts 
of the people. Moscow looks rather to 
Asia than to Europe, while St. Peters- 
burg is almost wholly European. The 
great buildings of the one stand for the 
Sixteenth and the structures of the other 
fomine nineteenth century. 

In the metallurgic arts the Russians, 


and more generally the Slavic peoples, 
have reached approximately their best 
Testitse nn) (Me) Kk Weel at er nonin of 
imenmrachiters or anetale ts Histansin 
the metallurgic 
products compare favorably arts. 
Since 
ineeclose of “ihe seventeenth. centiny 


with those of Westerm Europe. 


there has been a vast development of 
the iron manufacture through a great 
part of the Russian empire. The ores 
of the country are superior to those of 
AMNOSL any ole: part o1 they woeld, 
and the processes of manufacture have 
been steadily improved until the mar- 
kets of the SWest have been obliged to 
supply from Russian sources a consider- 
able fraction of their iron wares. 
of the correlated industrial arts have 
also flourished, or begun to flourish, in 
Russia asmyvell as in Poland, Bulearia, 
Bohemia, and nearly all the Slavic coun- 
Tiles. 

lets ii the “Witectiom -O7 -cominerce 
that the Russian empire and the Slavic 
race have fallen behind in competition 


Many 


with the great nations of tne race has 
Western Europe. For this, @%en behing in| 
two or three ~sitincient Petton 
reasons may be assigned. In the first 
place, the Western nations had already 
entered the commercial stage of devel- 
opment before the emergence of Rus- 
sia from barbarism. A great advantage 
was thus gained on the score of priority. 
Dux ducit—the leader leads. A nation 
once gaining possession of the sea and a 
knowledge of the lines of communication 
and methods of transmarine trade will 
readily hold such advantage, keeping 
back new aspirants from the profits aris- 
ine ahererroim, 

In the second place, the situation of 
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Russia, both geographical and political, 
has conspired against her and prevented 
her commercial development. Her vast 
territories and small seacoast have com- 
bined to check the commercial impulse. 
The watt Of means of comiminicanon 
from the interior has hindered the aceu- 
mulation of the resources of trade at 


CREAT ate Las 


Le ae Te): 


beginning of the cighteenth century did 
te commercial life-obtain ihe favor. ct 
the ezars, and then for the first time the 
obstructions to that manner of enterprise 
were ciscovered. 

Vainly did Czar Peter beat against 
the barriers of nature. Vainly did he 


| seek an outlet for the energies of his 


Pye 
1 


ARCHITECTURE.—Patace or Paut Lat Moscow.—Drawn A. de Bar. 


those few points from which only foreign 
commerce minht be undertaken, “Great 
have been the impediments in these par- 
ticulars. The establishment of the old 
Gajpital ot the eimpire and central <e1) of 
the Slavic nations at Moscow tended to 
draw back the energies of all the Russians 
drait, “Vine policy 
long pursued by the government con- 


froin the seaward 


curred with these geographical and po- 


litieat sdisadvaniaces, Not. ail iis 


face and. people mm the direction ot ine 
seaboard. Wail did lie 
transfer his enpital to the 
cold oult of the nor, 
‘The: results did not, and cold noc ain- 
swer io hig expectation and ~enius. Vo 
the present time the unfavorable situa- 
tion has not been overcome, and the 
Slavie race, third in strength among the 
great peoples west of the Urals and 
Altais, has not been able to obtain its 


Czar Peter ate 
tempts to pro- 
mote commer- 
cial interest. 
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proportional part of the world’s com- 
meres. 

In these facts we may see once more 
illustrated the truth that every nation is 
determined and limited in its activities 
by the conditions of its physical environ- 

iment. ‘Great Britain amd 
eee «| Holland were prebrdained 
life. by nature to be the seats 
of a world-wide commerce. Russia was 


a 


Russia des- 


the rise of the Czars of Muscovy to their 
present broad political dominion. ‘The 
Russian government, now 
: The autocracy 
covering all but the out- anatural result 
ze , - ofconditions. 
posts of the Slavic races, 1s 
by far the greatest autocracy in the worid. 
From one point of view it seems to be 
the greatest anachronism. This, how- 
ever, like all other aspects of the aggre- 
gated life of man, is but a natural evolu- 


HITA] 
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MINERS OF KATAR—TYPES.—Drawn by Thiriat, from a photograph. 


in like manner predestined to an inter- 
nal life. Possibly she may yet by way 
of the Mediterranean reach the broad 
warm waters of the inviting ocean; but 
for the present age at least the Slavic 
peoples must content themselves with 
production and internal trade. 

It belongs to general history to trace 


tion from preéxisting conditions. It is 
hardly within the range of rational state- 
ment for the historian or ethnographer 
to speak of unnatural circumstances in 
the development of the social and politi- 
Calslife- ol ian. 

The Russian government preserves in 
Europe that personal and autocratic 
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aspect which belonged of old to ail forms | theoretically, execute his will. By him 
of government whatsoever. It shows | the ininist-rs are maimed and invested 
fort the azar as am aD- | with tWeir several rigit= amd iincion 
Philosophy of ; ae : 
theczar's place solute monarch, imperson- | The ezar even interprets for the officers 
in civil society. : : 

* ating the statewand rule 


at lis-covermment the sense of the Jaq, 
by his own right. De tepresents the and. the interpretation,-cvem as ac auneL 
ACiMiMiSiratiom OF Authority Over nllthe the letter of tae iw. amish De accepted. 


Russians. In him are united the con- Looking more attentively at this great 


arn We i 


ath 


mr a, = 


RUSSIAN COMMERCE.—RoapstEap or KronstTapT.—Drawn by De la Charlerie. 


verging lines of legislative, execttive, ; autocracy, we note its principal organs. 
and judicial power. If constitution as! These, after the ezar himself, consist of 
apphed to government is to be defined | four ereat councils, “Iie 
ae i tiie. i The four great 

as the aggreyate of those principles and , first is the Ministerial councils and 
rules of conduct by which the governing | Couneil; the second, the ini 2 
power is restrained and coutimed to cér- Imperial Coumeil; the third, the senate. 
lain methods Gi activity, then it may be |aimd the tourth, the Holy 5,m¢d.9) Vine 
truly said that Russia has no constitution | first of these bodies is composed of a 
at all. All the councils and ministers | committee of the various appointed min- 
and bureaus, as well as the legiciative | isters. “The limperial Conmeil comsulis 
bedies, look up to the czar and, at least | with the ezar in the formulation of the 
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THE AUTOCRACY.—Coronation or a Czar.—Drawn by Flameng. 


imperial edicts. It is the business of | themselves are appointed by the ezar 
the Senate to discuss and promulgate | they can hardly be expected to oppose 
such laws as are handed down from the | his will. It is their business rather to 


Imperial Council. Since the senators | find out his will and to express it in laws 
11 
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for the-empire, “Tne Toly synod may be 
likened to the lords spiritual of Great 
Britain. The body has the jurisdiction 
of the religious affairs of the people, 
and is composed of the bishops and 
metropolitans of the cities and prov- 
imces, 

It is of interest to analyze somewhat 
the great body: of Russian society and to 


GAEAT Jie. 


OF IMMA NAIN). 


campletely tnder the control of the 
SUpPEnlOT a@eints of the Govermuren«:, 

A good deal of spontaneity, however, 
is localiy attained under the eiven sys- 
tein, [here ave jisiecs or the plac. 
courts of higher and lower grade, and 
provincial assemblies. It 1s “suiierent 
for the government that all such institu- 
tions shall hold a modest and unvarying 
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discover, il we may; ite parts. 
The villageunit Of the system is not the in- 
ang Hatureser  lividimal nov tue scitizen 


local govern- 
ment. 


ach village, wwithicor svithout a sui | prictore. 


rounding territory, is regarded as a com- 
munity. The name ot the winit is yr, 
Bereral of the inits are: combined amo 


The unit | subserviency to the imperial will. 


1 


what 18 -called Al volost, or Shire, over | 


Which an siderian 16 elected Gy tle 
peasants. This officer is subject to the 
local police of the empire, and, though 
chosen on the democratic principle, is 


‘The 
sobranje—more properly sobraniye—is 
composed of three elements, tlie first or 


Alia vouer, bit the villace. | which includes the large landed pro- 


These are virtually barons; 
and answer to the corresponding class 
in the Hmelish House or Lords. (he 
second division of the sobraniye consists 
of the representatives: of theariiaan and 
mercantile classes, as distinguished from 
the true commons, or representatives of 
the peasants. 

As to the underofficers, the Russian 


-inces, 


Veer es 


people in great measure choose their 
Whey elect ticles ustices of the 
peace, and also the mem- 


Ow ll: 


The underof- 
ficers and their 
functions. 


bers of their Zemstvos, or 
representative assemblies. 
Witere are local executives for the proy- 
and an administration which 
supervises highways, health, and educa- 
tion, “Phe question of taxation 
a critical matter in governinent—is dis- 


always 


cussed in the zemstvos, but the imperial 
authority is so diffused as to make the 


action of the representative assemblies | 


Crete. practical eirect 1m deciding tie 
rates of taxation. ‘The governors have 
alithority over the representative bodies, 
and may dissolve them if they carry the 
principles of reform and democracy to 
the extent of conflicting with the im- 
perial will. 

The Russian empire is divided into 
fifty subordinate governments. Besides 
these, there are ten local administrations 
Treats admins i oland, Tach or [nese 
pe subordinate | eovermments 
pire. is subdivided into from 
eign to hiteen districts. The sovernor 
generals are appointed by the imperial 
court, and are regarded as the organs of 
central authority. Each governor has 
his police, his taxgatherers, and admin- 
istrative officers according to the wants 
of the various departments. There is 
thus established a system of consolidated 
rule which branches everywhere and 
twines itself around the local institu- 
tions of the people. The administration, 
as a whole, is designed to perpetuate 
itself, and to make secure the pillars of 
wae empire. Under this weneral theory 
of government there is as much loeal 
justice and liberality as may be conceded 
to a people who long for political liber- 
ties and have them not. 

The present judicial system of Russia 


isa part of the general reform under- 


SLA CLT. ENS TEP TIONS, 


| 
1 
| 


Or the emperor. 
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taken by the czar in the years 1863-64. 
Ip aveseat that time that the séris were 
emancipated, and many 
other measures 
looking to the abolition of 
the abuses which the empire had inherited 
from the past. Allwwent well in this 


Reform of judi- 
adopted cial system in 
1863; the jury. 


| movement until it came to have a politi- 


eal Dearing: 
obliged to become suddenly rigorous. 
It was involved in all the dilemmas and 
perplexities which must, in the nature of 
the case, embarrass a liberalizing despot- 
ism. 5o far as the administration of 
justice was concerned, that was greatly 
reformed. The jury system was estab- 
lished, but over the jtry there was set 
a court of cassation whieh might undo 
the verdict of the jmmy at will. ‘The 
whole aspect is, in a word, that of an 


Then the government was 


arbitrary power, conceding what it may 
to the people, but at the same time re- 
serving the right to undo and annul 
every movement of the democracy which 
seems to touch the imperial system. 

We dave spoken above or the Holy 
Synod as one of the four great councils 
AS the ame iniplies, 
the synod has supervision piace of the czar 
Gl the TeliCiouSs AiAITS Or fee ea 
the empire; but the czar Greek Church. 
foam toe bead Of Not only Loe svuod, 
bi Wi as lator “sence of fhe Church, 
Mneoretically he 1g “not a. pope over 
Greek Catholicism as is the Roman 
pontiff in the West. His position is 
rather analogous to that of the English 
monarch in his relation to the Anglican 
Chureh. Russia is a religious country. 
It is filled with churehes and monas- 
teries, supported in large measure at 
ThexChurch is a act 
‘Ehere are 


public Cxpemse: 
of the governmental system. 
nearly forty thousand priests in the em- 
pire, and a vast array of monks and nuns. 
The wealth of the Church establishment 
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is second only to that of Rome and Eneg-~ | itis a branch of the common Christianity 
land, and the influence of the organiza- | which was established at Rome and Con- 
tion over the people and the state is far- | stantinople. ‘The schism which sepa- 
reaching, if not positively predominant. | rated the Greek Church from the West- 

m erm Catholics began 
Will (lhe ejection Dy 
the one and thes ac- 
eeptance by the ctier 
of the deerces and doc- 
trines ot the Council er 
{phesus. That assem- 
bly was the third of the 
ereat cecumenical coun - 
ells of the Chirch, Siilie 
first two—those of Nice 
and Constantinople— 
had. been accepted® by 
Eastern and Western 
Christians alike. 2.iter 
that, with the schism 
just referred to, the 
Church divided into an 
Eastern and Western 
branch. The period of 


estrangement and sep- 


aration reaches histor- 
ically from the fifth to 
thie eleventh went, 
at the latter of witch 
dates “the fupiure9 be- 
came final. Hence- 
fortinihe Greek Citrel 
pursued its own course, 
sohile the Roman 
Church, holding itself 
to be orthodox and 
all the rest ay heresy, 
spread and established 
itself throughout the 
countries of tlie weer, 
The Russian Church 

METROPOLITAN OF ST. PETERSBURG, has its origin from the 

Drawn by Pelcoq. close of the tenth cen- 

It is not here that we would recount | tury. In the year 992 Prince Vladimir was 
the origin and history of Greek Cathol- | converted to Christianity. At first the 
icism. Of this it may suffice to say that | seat of the Eastern Church was at ie, 


AK 


\e 


tia ty nnn ri mn 
ici ih 
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but afterwards at Vladimir. Finally, in 
1320, the metropolitans established 

themselves at  Aloscow, 


Origin and de- . 
velopmentofthe Which beeame henceforth, 


aes titi the age of Peter the 
Great, the ecclesiastical as well as the 
civil capital of the empire: For several 
centiries there was a strong temlency 
to clevate the principal patriarch of the 
Greek” Churel: to the tank of 2 pope: 
This growth continued until it conflicted 
with the will and ptrpese of Czar Peter, 
wiHo, 1 1721, hayine forbidden the elec- 


tion of a new patriarch, appointed a Holy | 


Synod to have supervision of the Church | 


instead. This originated that great 


council which at the present time con- | 


stittites one of the leadine ministries of | 


oS 
tiereiivire. 


Meanwhile, the schismatic movement | 


which separated the East from the West 


Tendeneytow= Cutenced thiatieh  meanly 
dependence in 
the Churches of 
the East. plavie peoples, Tim Servia 
a Church was established claiming au- 
tonoiny: also in Koumania: bulearia; 
Montencero, and Greece, The yicissi- 
fudes Of theses rious Geclesiastical ies: 
tablishiients live beet as areal as tie 
transformations of civil and political so- 
erety.. Om the whole, the dispocition of 


the Churches in the various countries re- 


all the countries eld “by 7 


ferred to Ime been analogous to: thar: 


which we have seen in the Catholic 


kinodoms of the West. mamely, 2 tee) 


dency toward independence. As Enp- 


land achieved complete ecclésinsiical 


autonomy, and as Framee, in the siddle 


Ages, asserted from time te time her in- | 


dependence of Rome and was, with difii- 
culty, prevented from founding an estab- 


lishment of her own, so in the Hast thes 


like disposition has been shown in the 


Bulgarian, Roumanian, Servian, and 
Hellenic Churches. 
The pectiiatity of the Greek Catholic 


OF AANA IND. 


Church is its less elaborate development 
of creed and doctrine. It plantsitself on 
the expositions of the first 
two ecumenical councils, 
and. “tea. Jimiited 
on tle doctrines declared by sibse= 
quent councils; but the Greek establish- 
ment knows little of the elaborate ortho- 
The Eastern Churen 


Greek doctrine 
less elaborate 
than that of 


extent, Rome. 


d@=y of ome: 


| thus preserves better than the Wiecterm 


the original simplicity of Chrpiiamiy, 


| Such was the edndition of doema and 
| practice throughout the East that at the 


time of the Reformation the Vrote-emr 
insurgents were not unhopeful of join- 
ine themeelves to the (rreek Chute or 
it to them, in a common cause against 
Rome, ‘The overtures thatsvere inade 
by the Returnrers were, however, tna 
eeptable to the patriarchs of Comet 
nople, and the various parties pursued 
henceforth each its Gwin way to imde- 
pendence, It may, However, be noted 
that Pretestamtism, As tie saline is pire- 
tessed in America and Germany, lies 
much to orthodox Greek 
faith, than either the one or ic aie: 


nearer the 


lies tothe dogma ai Roine. 
The liturereal development im Bastern 
Christianity has tui a course similar to 


that in the Rominn ath 


ae z Liturgies and 
The East as language of the 
astern Church. 


elie Cinireh, 
2 E 

well as the \\ est bas had 

Intureies miany, but im-cither case ime, 


have finally been, reduced 16 one.) Mach 
has had its sacred language. “Wirat 


Latin tins been te Rome, that Wild irectk 
hes been to the Church of the Hast. dt 
should be observed that Old Slavonic 
has secontended “more successtully witli 
Greek for the place of the liturgical] lan- 
guage among the Slavic nations than 
has any Western language within the 
pale of Rome against the Latmior tlic 
eredo, The early translation the Bible 
into, Bulearian, by amt Cyl, Gage to 


eee 


tie Old sslavonic tonaue 2 Sanctity for 
feligious expression which meither the 
language of Luther nor the idiom of Saint 
James's scholars has been able to attain. 


SLAKS.—CIPIL JNSTILULIONS. 


| 


Finally, we may note the mniversality * 


of the Greek Orthodox Church through- | 


out the Slavic countries The aseend- 


ency ofRome in the West is less dis-J 


iict aud universal, [ven in such Latin 
countries spain and Portugal the 


prevalence ai the orthodox faith 1s not 


as 


Universaity of SO tecarly coextensive with 
the Greek doc- 


Pe. Le Peoples prolossine it as 


countries. fe the -teicn, of “Greek 
Cathoheism im the East. In Russia 


Proper, miclusive of Poland and Siberia, | 


Miererurc Mears Sixty mmlitol of (Greek 
Carioles. “losonr sirpriss we find the 
next largest of 
Cieeke tthe Turkish empire. 
at ten million. 


AOSTeOALe orthodox 
These 
are estimated Then 
follow Rounvina with four and a half 


million, Austria with three million, Ser- 


via and Greece with about one anda 


third million each, and finally ‘Nfonte- | 


neoro with a hundred and thirty thou= 


Sand. We thus reach an acuresate of 
more than Seventy-eight million of 


Greek Catholics. ‘Uhis 18 the stimima- 
fon ot ie orthodox only. The Greek 
Cimwel, bike the Chiureh of Kome, has 
had its schisms and defections. The 
Dissenters within 
merated! above tiumber fully ten million, 


Deme a. little 1iore than one cigiith of | 


the whole. The entire Greek Catho- 
lic population of Eastern Europe and 
Western Asia has of 
scarcely less than ninety million souls. 
In conelusion, we may note the fact 
that the Greek Chureli amd the Russian 
autocracy are strongly com- 


an aggregate 


Combination of 


Greek Church : g fs 

ea ea bined in a system amount- 
autocracy. ing almost to unity of or- 
ganization. They support each other 


and enter into union almost as firmly 
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and inevitably as do the monarchy and 
Church of England. The constitutional 
development of both countries has in- 
cluded a secular and an ecececlesiastical 
element which have run together, clasp- 
ing hands and making common catsc. 
It 16.41 the Hetit of these tacts that the 
atuitinde of imlilism toward the existine 
order must be viewed and tnderstood. 
The Niltlist principle 1s logical to a de- 
The movement has been marked 
ie 


theory is, in aavord, that worfiig of the 


ere: 
with rationality in all of its stages. 


existine order can coexist owith the 
fights of man. Emancipation imust 


come by xlestriction o1 all, mot by de- 
Shrticuiia it a park 

The necessity of this doctrine is found 
te *hireh 


Nihilism and the 
existing order; 
one must de- 
stroy the other. 


tliimately it the unten of 
and le The 
supports the other. 


one 
The 
secular leans 
pom the mational faith. The national 
faith holds and encourages the autocracy. 
In the West, be it said to the eredit of 
te oman liermrehy, tie Catholic pow 
ers have often in the past stood with the 
In 


Stacy 


autocracy 


people against their despotic rulers. 


I the East this phenomenon docs not re- 


the countries enu- | 


eur, Whe WNililists, theretore, aust at- 
tick the existing order as 2 whole. The 
reconstruction must be to the bottom. 
Society must be reUrganized, even in its 
fundamentals. 

The iores and cogency of nihilism 
consist in the thorough rationality of its 
position. The Russian secular autoc- 
racy can not reform without destroying 
itselt.. “itl at the destinies et the 
Creek Church involved.  Weinly 
would “the ur jnd (he-imetropoliitans 
and the Holy Synod debate a measure for 
reform when none is possible without 
abdication, and consequent revolution, 
and the total reconstruction of society. 
‘The situation 1s peculiar to the Slavic 


are 
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races and io the nations whied they have 
organized. “The diumdamental dimeculiy 


is the absence amone them of political 


institutions. Peoples having political | ruins. 
qistittitions - may 
Willloul Tecolrpe to destructive and 1ey- 


olutionary methods. Peoples having 


CHIAPTEL 


“HE western boundaries 
of the Slavic races are 
by 


eit. with the: proper 


HO Means Coinci- 
hints of Russia; 
lines of ethnic distri- 
bution rin Sut far into 

ite, tendicino tit 
as ihe Adriatic, -Gebo- 


Central Europe. 
direction as far 
graphically the twentieth meridian east 


from Greenwich may 
Areas covered - 
by the Western 
Slavs; the Poles. a : - 
ef the Slavic dispersion. 


After lavime-considered the great beady 


of the race within the limits of (he Ris) 
sian empire, we are now to follow the . 


branching lines westward to their it 
spective terminations. 
ermof these developments 15 the Poles: 
temninaied at the cxtreme with the 
\Vends, 

[ewvere not far Tron cored to fecard 
the Poles°as the test tace of Hastern 
Europe. It has been their lor to siiier 
much bardship-in the historical vieissi- 
tudes of modern times; but whether we 
feoard them 2s 1m imdepeudent people, 
or ds a division of the Kussiaiw stock, we 
can hardly withhold the full measure ai 


admiration alike for their race characters 


aud their deeds, 

Poland as a country, as a nation, has 
disappeared from the map to redppear 
as a province of the Russian empire. 


reform themselves | thropy may regret, and hope postpone, 


C.-"THE 


‘Tie | 


be | 
taken as the western bourn | 


"TRG AROSE OTT *| 


nher independenute and her kings, 
| ine the’Middle Ages an even and toler- 


| owas taken by the race, aid 
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(MOne eal Not Terorin tie Existing order, 
but must uphold it until the revolution 


Prolls wider the falsrie and throws it into 


It is a. condition sylich philane 


but for which a peaceable remedy does 
Not appear, 


IPOLES. 


Aioreiime the “country sex temdedme te) 
| and west from Brandenbure to the cast- 
ernmost course of the river 
|Dnieper; from north to 
South the reaclm as tipi 
the gulf of Riga to the Carpathians and 
the Black sea. It imeluded Linvomia, 
Courland, Lithuania, Vollynia, Ukraine, 
Podolia, Galicia, ands Potand Wroper, 
with iis nortiiern and western depend- 


Polish prov- 
inces ; primitive 
movents of the 
race, 


Cncies, 

At the opening of history this broad 
| region was occupied by the Slavs, cath- 
Mered into willnges sith ayqribal Jorimse: 


government, devoting themselves to 
agricultural pursuits. Without doubt 


thew tic) 1ssiiéd trom tie dash, bene 
{he vaneiird oF. the Slavic race, bit ue 
| origin of this division of mankind is not 
definitely known. It lies back in pre- 
| historic and barbarian darkness. Not 

until the tenth centiny 1s the Not sum-= 
cient to discoverclearnly tle condiion of 
“the vountiy amd “the people. At thar 
Poland had 
Dur- 


date the monarchy appears. 


ably peaceable churse of development 
at the begin- 
find the 


Polisly kinedom, to be one of the ean 


ning of modern history we 

Spictious powers of astern Mitrope: 
‘Uhe reader is already familiar with the 

three cruel dismemberments to which 


HE 


that ancient kingdom was subjected. 
ach-of these Wias bec resisted by in- 
SuTlectionS of wie people, 
nor could either be accom- 


How the Poles 
have resisted 
political dis- 


diempermcut plished except over the 
protest and struggle of the race. With- 


in our own age the kingdom of Poland 


Sia OOS. 
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tion of about seven and a third million. 
ite coumiuy héelones centrally to: the 
Valley ot ties Vistula, SOU Piacaandpopu- 
themmest it extends to the Honea ae 
headwaters of the Oder, tures. 

and the northeast to the tributaries of 
the Niemen, The peemharitwot tlre sitz 
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is no longer known; only the territory, 
the people, the geographical place, and 
the ethnographical essence remain from 
tie Tormer estate. “The tradition, how- 
ever, of Polish independence is the most 
vital reminiscence of the kind in the 
modern world. 

Poland Proper has an area of nearly 
fifty thousand square miles, and a popula- 


uation, ethnologically considered, is that 
it presses hard upon the areas occupied 
by the Teutonic peoples. 

We need hardly pause to sketch the 
physical features of Poland, to note its 
rivers, its lakes, and its mountains. The 
great streams are the Vistulieand the 
The principal lakes are in the 
None of the fresh 


Niemen. 
province of Suvalkt. 
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water bodies, however, are comparable in 
extent with the great lakes of our own 
country, “The thoroughfares are the 
rivers and the canals by which they are 
connected, though in recent times physi- 
cal progress has brought the railroad 
and all the other leading means of in- 
tercommunication. 
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history, has been reinforced by the en- 
| vironment of tlre racc. 
| wer of lite, frommilic earliest time 1672 
present; mas bec determined by ine 
joint influence of an ethnic disposition 
and an inviting field for its display. 
The essentially Slavic character of the 
Poles is shown in the original constitu- 


The whole man- 


os ae = 
a ala ps ORE Ms or 
Seg ee : 


ae: 
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Poland lies, as we have said, between 
the Slavic and the Germanic countries. 


The country She tends constantly toward 


verges toward Sees 3 BAAS aye 
Cae ee CeTman charactor. OT 
Polish gmina, this kind is the flora, 


which includes much of the finest tree- 
growth of Enrope. The country, viewed 
AS whole, is tertile,amd the aerieultital 
disposition, for which the Poles have been 
remarked since the beeimning of their 


tion of their society. This was the vil- 
‘The village was the 
center of the district, and of its aciiem- 
firal anterest. AbUit twenty sor ie 
bHiids weere wiited to form @ district, 
and on this simple condition the political 
orvanization was eitected The peapie 
became essentially agricultural. Poland 
_was one of the first marts for the exporta- 
‘tion of grain in modern Europe. 


p la@e, Or prez. 


2 


DE SAVE re Lies, ce 


The vicissitudes through which Polish 
society has passed have greatly affected 


Mamnerarive. tle mcdiistiies of the peo: 


affected by po- : 5 Be Aa aS 
fossicea. ple aud their imeans of sitb- 
tude. sictence, Vhe country has 


shared the general movement which has 
prevailed throughout Europe, tending to 
enlarge manufacturing interests to the in- 
jury of the agricultural life. The owner- 


preceded by an older population of some 
long-head division of mankind; but the 
Polish Slavs came in and took possession. 
They expanded and became the dominant 
people within the limits of the present 
terriiory of the Vistula, as Russian Po- 
land is designated. Beyond these lim- 
its (he pure Polisisivoe is imsed on the 
northeast with the Lithuanians and Li- 
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ship of land has not been easy, and the 
institution of serfdom, which prevailed 
until the first decade of our century, also 
hindered the highest agricultural devel- 
Opiment of the country. 

The original Polish race, presenting 
the stock in its purity, settled im the pre- 
historic awe in the central 
valle, of the Wistula.. [tis 
in evidence that the an- 
cestors of the modern Poles were here 


Primitive stock 
of the Vistula; 
mixture of races. 


vonians; onthe southeast with the Little 
Russians, and all along the western bor- 
ders with the Germans. It 1s in the 
eeiitral territories of the basin of the 
Nisttila wid the province of Posen that 
the race may now be seen to the best ad- 
Vantage, 

The termitory of wich we lave. liere 
spoket as the central seat cine Poles is 
one of those ethnic whorls which we find in 
certain parts of the earth around which 
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the race-elements circle and rush in as 
opportunity offers,” There is, perhaps, 10 


Polandancth-. Sittetion (im Hurape i176 
nic whorl; intru- 
sion of the Ger- 


mans. 


which peoples belonging to 
so many families of man- 
as, 


iideed, as been the erent drawback to 


kind have entered as into Poland. 


dobrego nieSposobni a do zlego sklonni. 


4 


przez Ducha twego swielego yrozum nasz, zebysmy 
twoie hoskie prawdy prawie poigli, a wzmacniay pamieé 
nasza, zehysmy dobre poigli i zachowali. Rzadé tez 
wola nasza do postusazcistwa prawdy, abysmy wolg 
twoia nie ieno anali i wiedzieli, ale lez ezynili; bo ty 
cheesz, ze nie mamy bsde tylko sluehaczami,- ale tez 
Whisz wszystko dobre, 
co slyszymy i uezymy sie, paleem ducha twego w serca 


wykonawenmi slowa twego, 


misze, alysmy codzicunic pobodnieyszymi, medrszymi i 


postlusznieyszymi hyli. 


szkoly, a'tak te7 zas da domn idziemy, i twoia przy- 

: N > © 2 < * 
tomnosé vie icno w szkole, ale wszedzie t ustawicznie 
przed oczami’mamy. Uchoway nas od zlego towarzy- 
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From the 
west the Germans have intruded more 


the nationality of the race, 


and more until their estates, to the nuim- 
ber of Wearlyrsix thousand, nave been 
extended to the very banks of the Vis- 
title, 
occupied by the Lithuanians. White Rus- 


The province of puvalki is larecly 


sians and Great Russians have pressed | 


their waa toward the same center froin 


the northeastern and eastern borders. To 


all these foreign elements must be added | 


the Jews, who, to the nimber ot imore 


Mily Oyeze! 2 przyrodzenia iestesmy do wszelkiego 
Oswiecay 


Niece cicho \ obyczaynie “do 


stwa, a nic day naw nigdy zaponmicé, ze ty wszgdzie 


| 


than a miithon, have dittneéd themselves | 


throtiwh all the towns and villages or the 
COMI 

Most of these foretgn forces are inimi- 
Hosiieforeee. Col alike to Polish wation- 
tending to dena- 


tlonalize the 


Polishpeople. race. They have beaten 


upon it, invaded its borders, conspired 


ality and the inteprnty Gf the’! 
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the face in all of its aimbitioms for irec- 


dom, independence, nationality. The 
German element has become predomi- 
nant in trade and manufacture. The 


Jews, after the manner of their race, lave 
seized upon Polish commerce both in- 
ternal and foreign. The Russians have 
modermined the peliicall ite «ar 
the people, conspiring with the 
Polish nobility and seducing the 
nobles tom their allesianee so 
A condition 
has thts. beem preduced “mea 


their own Couniry, 


akin to despair among the Poles 
im all particulars €xeepi in iidse 
sentiments of patriotism and race- 
pridemplich have held them tip in 


the wiicist of “scversity, “compel 
ling the admiration of the world. 
of the 
Polish aace-is “still Shoat anihe 


The -ctlimic iilesrity 
langnace, This, as we haveindt- 
cated, is the northwestern branch 
of the Slavie division of Timda- 

“uropean speech, ~ Polish hasats 
dialects, such as Masovian, Little Polish, 
Galician, Lithuanian, Great 
Polish, and Silesian. The 
last named has been sc 
much corrupted with German as 16 sink 


The language 
preserves the 
nationality of 
the race. 


tu the level of A patois. “Tie language 
is preserved im its imleemiy it Creatand 
lattice: Poland. It may be rewaricd sic 
the finest and most complete develop- 
ment ef Slavie speech. The evolution 
of form and utterance has been so per- 
fect that Polish is réearded by Scholars 
as a favorite competitor for the Ts: 
place among the European tongues. 
Vew linotiates, ancient or modem live 
surpassed it i dlexibiliiy? of siruetire, 
richness of clements, power Of expres- 
Tt fas, 
of course, as have all the Slavic lan- 


sion, and harmony of utterance. 


guages, a massiie of the consonants, 


avaitist its institutions, and tormented! and a prevalence of sibilant clement 


daits 


which deprives it of that vocalic melody 
which we find in the Mediterranean lan- 
guages; but the delicacy with which the 
consonantal parts and combinations have 
been developed compensates in great 
measure for the paucity of vowel sounds. 

The eraminarical evolution -of Polish 
is, Perhaps, ie iullest of all the modern 
Wena orne languages. The orthogra- 
ish; grammatic- phy has been perfected to 
Gas ae) desree svhich puts to 
shame the better known tongues of 
Wester Miurope: “ie foree and. fiune- 
mons ot the letters of the alphabet have 
been varied, both vowels and _ conso- 
fants, until almost every variety of 
sound of which the organs of speech 
are capable is produced. “Ihe accent of 
the words is strongly analogous to Latin, 
being always on the penultimate sylla- 
ble. Another likeness to the lanonace 
of the Old Romans is in the omission of 
tme=article, “ihe tease developinent is 
more ii than tiat of either Latin or 
Greek. The cases of nouns and pro- 


Woums arate Nominative, the Genitive, 
tite dative, {he accusative, tie yocative, 


the instrumental, and the locative. The 
Pedeme or Cecleticion 16 very elaporate, 
Cxtendite to distinctions tliat are not 
@enerally recoonized in the classical 
tongues. Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, 
participles, and verbs 
inetheir 1otims, “Comparison of adjec- 
tives and adverbs is complete. The 
numeral scale is analogous with that of 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit. The verb 
shows many of development 
which are not recognized in the other 
modern languages, or even in classical 
grammar. 

Thus, for example, the Polish verb ex- 
presses the frequency of the action, the 
wtensity, the iecption, the duration, to a 
degree of elaborateness far beyond the 
reach of Greek and Sanskrit. The 


show gender 


forms 


SiS. OLES, 
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speaker in Polish is thus enabled to 
dévelop iis ideas toa degree of nicety 
PIC Mexiontide stor WHICH Ganacitics oF 
Peet 28 ee * Polish verb ; 
we should look in vain in flexibility of the 
any other speech of Europe sentence. 

ln Sother particulars the 
lanetage as equally rich, “Thus, for 
Cxaiiple, i diminulives Polish has a 


or America. 


wider range than the classical tongues 
or any of their derivatives. At the same 
Tine nthe Cr ilies 
flexible to a degree. So complete is the 
grammatical scheme that the words of a 


structure sentence 18 


Polish sentence inay be made to ¢taind 
in almost any order, the sense being the 
same with only a variation in emphasis. 
In this respect the language has the 
sens of Vatin, but lias even oreater 
power and freedom than had that re- 
markable tongue in the disposition of its 
words. 

From such a linguistic basis we should 
a powerful literary develop- 
ment. Polish literature has appeared in 
many forms, and of Sed Stn 
high grade of excellence; Polish literature 
but it has not answered to 740" 89"? 
such expectation as springs from the 
character of the language and the genius 
Gt the people, Phe -callses of the dis- 
crepancy between the literary develop- 
ment and the antecedent possibilities of 
the same as determined by language and 
national genius are not far to seek. In 
the first place, the Polish race was /ate 
in its emergence from the barbarous into 
the civilized life. Many of the nations 
of Europe had already advanced into 
literary culture before the pencilings of 
lheht wee seen On the balks or the 
Vistula. li the text place, the Latin- 


expect 


a 


ligine tendency caine carly into the 


country, and the first forms of culture 
were out of the western universities. 
The Latin monks carrying thither the 
Gospel and the dogma of Rome, took also 
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Latin as the vehicle of all literary ex-| tion of the barbarian languages. They 
pression. They entered Poland, as they | have accepted those languages only with 
had long before entered Britain, bearing | reluctance and because they must. It 
the torches of medizval learning, but | was but natural that they should do so. 
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also as the enemies of vernacular devel- | Their own education forbade them to 
opment. | admire those harsh and powerful forms 

The Catholic missionaries everywhere of speech of which the barbarian nations 
have opposed themselves to the cultiva- | were in possession. In Poland, Latin, 


LAE 


reinforced by Catholicism, set 
against the development of a national 


@atualie mise literature. ‘The earliest ef- 


plionaviee Opbose farts of the Polisi mind to. 


vernacular de- : : ; 
velopment. expless 1isell im lhterary 


forms were in Latin. At the university 


of Cracow anda few other Polish centers | 


Latin letters began to be cultivated from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


itseln 
| deluge of foreignism, but the greater 


SLA VS.—POLES, 


A strong classicism was thus laid upon 


the Polish genius at the start, and to the 
present day the national mind has not 
freed tiself irom the influences tommhich 
it was subjected in the first stages of its 
development. Nevertheless, the national 
genius has struggled for emancipation 
Mid has mmeasntabl, sone tree, 
wile, however, political and national 
disaster lias come, aiid at the very time 
when the Polish intellect would have be- 
gun to soar into the higher realms of 
literature, it has been struck with the 
shaft of banded nations and_ stretched 
_ upon the plain. 

We may not here enter into the par- 
ticulars of the Polish literary develop- 


Influence of meu. 


classicism and 
pedantry on lit- 
erary progress. 


cluded “several slaves, not 
a few of which have been 
reictionary rather than progressive. 
We have seen that the beginnings were 
derived out of Latin. Following this, 
iiethe Sixteen and “seventeenth <cen- 
tunics, there was a reign of pedantry 
whieh greatly obscured the native in- 
tollect. 
was introduced that the very vocabulary 
of the people was corrupted to a degree. 
The worst epoch in the history of the 
development of English letters was not 
so bad on account of the importation of 
Latin forms and other foreign elements 
as was a long period in Polish extend- 
ing from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Some of the great minds sought to free 


Nean- | 
Pin 


The same has in- | 


~ Pane a 4 2 
so much foreign phraseology | 


| ted a Nictary insurrection 


pubhe instruction. 
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themselves from the incumbranee of this 


Dare of the literature of the time referred 
to Was Of SO COIript a forim as io take 
the name of Macaronic. Many works 
can be selected from this epoch of Polish 
production so corrupted and weighed 
of Latin 
words, structures, and terminations, that 


down? with the intermixttre 
the Whole takes the character of a bur: 
Issqire™ rather tldm of “sincere literary 
product. 

Heaiiet (his Tieie: wigead Necessary 
Teyoll,. About t{hemuiddie ot the cioht= 
eenth century the two brothers, Zaluski, 


Revolt of the 
national spirit; 


avainste tlic old style ad 


the production of a Iutions. 
better, » [hey ‘souvent to encotiace the 


national spirit. They collected a na- 
Honalibrary, and cooperated with the 
edticattional retormer, IConarski, in his 
allemipt to 1Stitlte a tew method of 
“pe -EHGCts ror this 
IMOVEmMeIty were Seen in the time of 
Poniatowski, last monarch of independ- 
ent Poland. This was a period of great 
literary actiwitt,  Elad “the independ- 
ence of the country been maintained it 
is evident that a literary galaxy of great 
splendor would have adorned the Polish 
firmament. 

The disastrous effects of revolutions, 
insurrections, and stuppressions which 
nave milled up Polish mistory forthe last 
hindred seats cam hardly be omeresti- 
mated. “he tmiversities of the country 
and other seats of intellectual 
activity have been the prime objects of 
attack by Russia and her coddjutors. 
The youre men gathered at the centers 
of lenarine have borne the intellect of 
Poland, and have carried down her prom- 
ise with them into patriotic graves. 
Many of the most distinguished have 
fled to foreign lands, and have found in 


native 
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the capitals of Europe and America an 
opportunity for the exercise of those 
im Slieir 


faculties which own 


were choked into either a barren deliv- 


country 


ely on Cterial silence: 
the Polish | 
tace bas been displayed aost of all at 
Livery tonterme erat. » LIA Cis, a0 § 


oi the Polish a : 
are ‘ , 
eeu, ovoid tite 


abroad. 


The literary Activity Ol 


oppres- 
sions and persecutions to 
wiicleehe has been subjected, hae ao01% 
failed at any time in the modern era to | 
slow forth an larce imeasire the powers 
of the Polish 
Neyver—lie ler press ecw Ireewori iar 


mind. Rarely—indeed, 


literary expression unimpeded by author-_ 
ity; but the light there clowimg has not] 
been extine@uisied to the present day 
Other Polish cities have competed with 
the capital tor ihe preciminence wWiielris 
always conceded to intellectial acinity. 
Such are Wilna, Posen, Cracow, Lem- | 
beras.and orliers. 
hae carried with them to foreign coun- 
aire 
Polish ealuny of Pars is an imniellectial 
coninunity much given to the cultiva- | 
tion of letters. 
sought refuge in the Winited states are 


he emierant Mules 


ies them liteiaty aspirations. 


Many Poles who have 


literary den. intellectual iciders Gr (ic 
loeal “societies which they iave catals- 
lished of 
local sGeteties has become a ininiattire 


in America. Zach these | 


Poland. Bireavhile the Scntiments and 
inteHeectual moods of the mother coun- 
try are preserved wider the ers of the 
republre, the exiles have im all cases 
for. the "ororeelive 
power which amounts to adoration. 


econeeived a love 
This condition of mind and environ- 


ment is favorable to literary activities. 


My of the Poles’ have 
succeeded in getting away 
from. the horrid persect- 
tions of their native land with at least 
a part of their resources. ‘Tliey have 


Evidences of 
Polish spirit in 
America. 
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thus been enabled to reestablish them- 
selves in such state as to favor the intel- 
lectual life. Those who have escaped 
with nothing but life and memory have 
brought to America the fundaimental 
elements of literary production. It is 
not improbable that the Polish commu- 
nities of American cities will at leneth 
compete with our native genius for the 
prizes of authorship and art. 

The industries and economies 01 the 
Polish race have proceeded from avhat 
to live 


AVS Industries of the 


race proceed 
from instinct 
and from nature. 


All 
arts 


may suppose 


been an original ethnic 


prererencs, -aesisicd, -aiid 
environment. 


maustrial 


developed by the 


human industries and 


| are wiltimately. tracedble to these ico 


eourees, It is unthitikable that a. mace 


of men should work otherwise than as 


suggested by the instincts within them 


How, t= 
deed, should any man or cominunity of 
men Min, ws" by will, counter to tre 


and the forees around them. 


impulse of his own nature and the sug- 


‘gestion of the nature that plays upon 


his faculties? 

Out of these two forces is born all. 
They who would trace every tlie “16 
will and. subjective states-and preter- 
ences neglect the inevitable influences 
of environment. They who would trace 
everything to environment negleet that 
subjective susceptibility and instinct of 
which all men are possessed, making 
them or less sensitive and sub- 
ject to the laws of plrysical matic, 
This is the fittme of aman into iatire 
and the adjustment of nature to him. 


Out of the union springs whatever he 


MOLE 


does and is. 

We have noted what appears to have 
been the original preference of the Po- 
lani for the agricultural pursuit. The 
soil of Poland ig a fertile loam. 1iae 
generally intermixed with sand. Though 


Det SAS re in 


there are large tracts in which the sand! of the country are gathered, but the 
so predominates as to destroy fertility, | hard conditions of civil and social life 


Productiveness the rest is productive to | have for centuries KepL tie people back 
of Foner the a degree. In some parts | from the enjoyment of natural abun- 


healthful 
climate. of the country there are | dance and ease. 
undrained swamps and stretches of | After agriculture, the principal indus- 


lieather. “These parts as well 
as the sand plains must be de- 
dicted from the area of fer- 
Gity. UNE country is cme Of 
Sreat {0rests, rich pasture 
lands, and fertile fields. The 
aspect is “picturesque. “The 
conditions for favorable re- 
action upon the human fac- 
iiltics are present in iull 
deciee. ‘Ie climate cogper- 
ates for the production of a 
otcal race. The reciott is’as 
healthful as any in Europe, 
but the climatic conditions 
ave severe, [he winters are 
long and cold and the sum- 
mers hot. The usual ther- 
mometric range is about 105°, 
heme ion @o Hh. 10 15° “or 
miore below zero, ‘There 76 
thus for the human constitu- 
tion an alternate baptism: of 
sunshine and snow-—favor- 
able to a great development. 
On these fundamental con- 
ditions the industrial activi- 
ties and practical arts of the 
Polish race have been found- 
ed. I Weyrare. dirst of allan 
agricultural people, producing 
great quantities of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, and buckwheat. AGRICULTURAL LIFE—POLISH PEASANTS. 
To these are added products ae alae 
of the orchard—apples, pears, and the | try of the native Poles is mining. This 
Strong prefer- Small fruits in abundance. | pursuit has been suggested 
theacricuitana Lhe raising of sheep, | by the rich mineral deposits and anining in- 
life. horses, and poultry is ex- | of the country. In the “"S*"°* 
tensively practiced. By these simple | mountains of Kielce, and in that part 
and natural methods the vital resources | of the country bordering on Silesia, are 
2 


HZ 


3 Borne 
Se Pm 


Mineral deposits 


Whe) 
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iron and copper mines, which have been | fallen into the hands of Germans, while 


productive for nearly four hundred years. 
MWathin the present century the copper 
product has run down to a minimum, 
but the iWemis: still abuadans. 
kusz and Bolaslav are zinc mines of the 
oreatest value In the same recion ate 
tin mines which are hardly surpassed by 
those Of Any other couniry, 
been worked since the 


They have 


tury, and still lave a sreat yield. To 


In O1- | 


sixteenth cen- | 


these mineral riches must be added the . 


sulphur deposits which are unsurpassed 
im richness. Those of Czarkowa are in 
SOING —palts. as mich as seventy feet in 
thickness. 
parts of Poland abundant deposits of 
coal, thus completing the fundamental 
conditions upon which and 
manufacturing are based. 

It-should be observed that the “memus 


of the Polish race does not tura readily 


mining 


Polish genius to commerce and maniiae- 


averse to com- rere / ro 
ercadtd ans UUReSe) Olt Slave cand 
ufactures. to a Ceriain measure ie 


Germans, have an innate dislike for the 
trading life. Wee may note symptoms of 
this disposition widely difftised at the 
present time even in German universi- 


ties, where the most illiberal discrimina- | 


tions are maintained against shopkeepers’ 
sous. The landed atmstecracy of the 
Poles seem to have entertained senti- 
ments of contempt for the makers and 
sellers of goods. Foreigners are not, 
therefore, wholly to blame for entering 
Poland for the practice of such indus- 
ities 7s the native race lids neglected aiid 
contemned. No doubt a part of the dis- 
position referred to has sprung from the 


insinuation of the Jewish race into all | 


the places of commercial pion. “The 
race hostility. to the Hebrews: las led to 
a contempt and hatred of their pursuits. 

It has thus happened that the woolen 


There are also in different | 


' Poland 


the trade, both domestie and foreign, 
as gone to the Jews, 

as ‘ a . trade of Poland 
Perhaps (he MaMiae ie fee 
industries, and ecommerce 2nd Germans. 


Factories and 


as well, ive, on the whole, been pra. 
moted by the incoming of foreigners 
and by their possession of the industries 
The internal trade of the 
Poles sets principally toward the ports 
of the Baiic. “The volume of eapaits 
includes wheat, rye, barley, flaxseed, 
oil, honey, wool and woolen goods, iron 
products, and timber, 


referred to. 


Other commer- 
elal lines have been established between 
the principal JPolish cities and St. Pemis- 
bure and Moscow inthe ons direction 
It is evident 
that the Poles proper, especially tie 
upper classes, have looked with distrust 


and Dantzic in the other. 


upon the commercial and industrial evo- 
lution which has thrown them more and 
more into intimate connection with Rus- 
sia and Germany. Their natural dis- 
trust of their oppressors has extended to 
the intereommercial lines which have 
been drawn in all directions from their 
ancient capital. 

Little need be said of the government 
and laws of Poland, since these have 


replaced “with the ponticalicci 


lapse has not 
brought extinc- 
has tion ofrace. 


beet 
enforced system of Russia, 
as a nation 
eased 40. exist, ut the Wolesas2 people 
still live, andesealously assert their mice 
integrity. The so-called territory of 
the Vistula, which stands for the for- 
merly existing kingdom of Poland, is 
thoroughly incorporated avith the Rus- 
Sia empire, and lias received by 7eon- 
quest and intrigue the Jaws and author- 
ity of the foreign power. Oi course; ihe 
Poles have preserved as much as pos- 
sible of the spirit and substanee of their 


old constitution: but over this have been 


and cotton manufactories of Poland have | laid the prevailing forms of Russian 
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imperialism, (lie country has | bced 
divided into ten governments, and each 
of these into a number of districts. 
same scheme of territorial organization 
has been adopted since the insurrection 
of 1863 as exists in Russia. 

The Poles of Poland Proper number at 
the present time approximately eight mil- 
lion souls. 


Mindherot The census of 


Poles; preva- 

lence of Roman 
Catholicism. third milltom, with a vate of 
increase of one and eight tenths per cent 


annually. “Ihese iontes are civern tor 


Poland, but the race extends far beyond | 


the Polish limits into Russia. At least 
eleven of the Russian governments have 
a percentage of Poles amounting to an 
aggregate of much more than a million, 
being about one twelfth of the whole 


population. 
In wrelicion the Poles are Roman | 
Catholies. In Poland Proper much more 


1881 showed seven and a | 


ane | 


than two thirds of the whole popula- | 


tion hold to the comiumion of ioine, 
About Gue auton of tie people ale 
Jews, between whom and the predomi- 
pace the  telattouus 


nant glee 


strained. 


an ineradicable antagonism between the | 


Slavic and the Hebrew race: “lire enti 
ment began far back in the Middle 
Ages, has seldom been abated, and never 
extinguished, “le manner of life, as 
well as the religion of the two peoples, 
tends to perpetual alienation. Protes- 
tantism has obtained a footing in Poland, 
and the United Church is able to present 
a quarter of a million of adherents. The 
Lutherans number three hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand, while the Greek 
Ciiirch, 1s: soaidely sable. to present a 
membership of thirty-five thousand. 
There is thus only abont one Greek 
Catholic to every one hundred’ and fiity 
members of the Roman communion. 
When we reflect upon the total reversal 


always | 
Itsvould appear that there 1s | 
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of these religious conditions in Russia, 
we may discover another of the potent 
causes of the antagonism 
Weakness of the 
between the two countries. Greek Church 
- in Poland. 
(ie 2C ameciy or 


has stood fast with the Polish people, 


Rome 


and to the extent of her ability las pro- 
tected them from the aggressions of the 
Russian power, Tie Catholho glory 
been involved with 
nearly every revolution and insurrection 
which las had for its ulimate objcer ere 


has profoundly 


freedom and independence of the Poles. 
They have repaid the protecting motiter 
with a filial devotion which, in this case 
at least, lias oronnd for its vexistence. 
The priesthood has suffered in common 
Many of 
the Roman ecclesiastics have been driven 
No doubt Russia 
would, if she could, extinguish Roman 
Catiolicign: in her territory 207 the 
Vistula, but to do so would be to exter- 
minate the inhabitants. 

Within the borders of Poland a little 
over sixty-eight per cent of the people 
ate Poles. Wire lanecs: tor- : 

Ethnic analysis 
eign element are the Jews. of the Polish 
About half a yollion, are sonar 
Little Russians. 
approximately four hundred thousand, 


Wilh the people and for them, 


Olt “Ob the cout. 


The Germans number 


and the Lithuanians more than two hun- 
dred and forty thousand. Since the in- 
surrection of 1863 the most aggressive 


foreign element is the German, “Feopic 


|of this race are advancing constantly 


from the Teutonic borders and establish- 
ing themselves especially in the manu- 
facturing towns. ‘They have penetrated 
in @reat numbers as far as the capital, 
and have become the predominant race 
along the Prussian frontier to the depth 
of thirty-five miles in what is properly 
Polish territory. 

With this element, however, the Poles 
do not so greatly disagree as with the 
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Jews. As it respects the Russians, the | and progressive projects. Nothing in 
antipathy is to the imperial government | human sentiment can be more profound 
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itself more than to the Russian people. | and ineradicable than the dislike, the 
ae epene They and the Polesalike are | hatred, of the Polish patriots for the im- 
Poles withthe Slavs, and Russian and Pol- | perial despotism which has been estab- 
Russianliberals. . ee: : : : 

ish reformers join their sen- | lished over their country and themselves. 
timents and strike hands in revolutionary | They have the liberality, however, to 
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perceive that it is not the Russian pec- | That mind aspires to emancipation, and 


ple, but the House of Romanott that 
oppresses them and destroys their na- 


tionality. 
That dynasty has inherited the *enor- 


seeks inveterately for the creation of 
political institutions whereby the pop- 
ilar willamay be lawiully expressed. ir 
thus happens that the Poles—with the 


| 
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mous powers and prerogatives which the 


Strength and 


tyrannyofthe aforetime over barbarous 
Romanoff rule. 

races, and then _ trans- 
mitted to their stuceessors. The im- 


perial system is fortified by aristocracy | 


aed militany feirce. 
mand every resource which tyranny and 
self-interest have been 
or discover. Against it 1s arrayed the 
Slavic mind, whether Russ or Pole. 


able to invent 


ezars of Muscovy asserted | 


It has at its com- | 


exception of such of their nobility as 
have found itie their advaniace voscaat 
in their lots with the great autocracy— 
and the Russian liberals have a common 
cause against the empire and its repre- 
sentatives. 

We have already spoken of the vast 


variety of ethnic character variety of char- 


st ae , a a, acteristics 
displayed by the Slavic joe. sine 
races. Uniformity of per- races. 


son and manner has not been attained 
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ye) 


under the influences of a common civili- | the final test of language. Time was, 
oe I, : 
zation, and it is doubtful whether such | if we mistake not, when the ancestors 


can ever be reached in so vast and diver- of the Teutonic races and the mlavs still 


PS. OK, 
Sina “as 


ce 


Sas 


fi! i, 
ras 
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sified acountry. It is true that the Slav- held together in those vast wooded re- 
ic nations have certain traits by which | gions out of which they finally de- 
they can generally be distinguished | bouched into Eastern Europe and spread 
from other peoples without appealing to | as far as Scandinavia. 
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At that tre they had an éthnic char- 
acter which was easily recognizable and 
Mericsere was described iby ‘I acitits: 
Slavs and Ger- 
mans from the 
ancient types. 


The Roman historians are 
recard 1G) ihe 
personal appearance of the Germans. 


agrecd) ii 


There is still a popular belief that the | 


Teutonic peoples conform to the de- 
scription given by Tacitus, Ceesar, and 
tite Test, at the beotnmine wf Mur “era, 
Tits, however, ts net correct, tas onl 
in certain parts of Scandinavia that the 
old types may yet be discovered in their 
purity. 
itis in vain to seek among the modern 


Baron Bunsen has declared that 


Germans for the auburn or gold red 
locks and herce bine eyes which were the 
unvarying fealires of the priniutive Ten- 
tones. Niebuhr has expressed the opin- 


ion that the modern Germans have | 


changed from the ancient type—differ- 
entiated into many forms which could 


not have been discovered aimome the 


Veutotite peaples at ie tine whem they | 


were best known to the Romans. 

The same thie bas evideutlh> taken 
place in the esse “ol the <Siavic paces, 
ene ne These, too,amehile retaining 


of the Slavic 
races. 


the original race elements, 
have divided and become 
vastly civerstived.- Pritelard as.01 ihe 
opinion that climate and local cirecum- 
stances live colspired to prodice a2 
Variety atone the slaves which at its:ex- 
tremeés 1s ereater than between them and 
any of the peoples of \Western Europe. 
This, 10 (ie, ts Dut anotier exaniple cl 
that outspreading and varying growth 
of ellie qualities itichaiter a lone 
period of differentiation, will doubt- 
less tlirn its-enersy foward integration 


| 
| 
| 
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and the production of a common race 
throughout the world—varied only by 
the necessary influence of clintate and 
condition into darker and lighter, strong- 
ér and weaker, athletic and less ainletic. 
aceordine 16 the force of naire: Tine 
is Cquivalent te saying that the oromel 
implanted ethnic forces will ultimately 
exhanst themselves, lédyine only tle 
variety 1 aiatire to be expressed im tie 
aspects of man-life on the earth. 

In the southeastern parts of their ter- 
ritoriesvihe slaves are @enerally dark 
complexioned, black-haired, and black- 


eyed. These qualities of 


; Features and 
preserved 1n personality of 
the Poles, 


person are 
re Servians, lisa Orit 
of: the proper slavonians, and im the 
Croatians. “hey are tolerably well’ pre- 
served in the Poles. “The latter mi be 
regarded as the finest physical specimens 
of ine slavicimce, [he vrare cencrally 
taller than the average, and are sym- 
metrically formed. The men have high 
heads, laree brains, and are bony and 


strong, though well proportioned. The 
wonren, especially those ©f ithe “ap- 


per classes, are symmetrical, eracetul, 
beantiinl. “Than mo ladies sor 
Europe have a more commanding, and 
The com- 


these 


Midis: “limes -qiresinly aur, 
plexion is veérerally brunette, bit the 
Poles, both men and wdémen, share the 
variety of the Riissiams, who, toward lic 
north, become fair-complexioned and 
lave DIE eres, 
impossible to generalize in the descrip- 


Asawe have saids it is 


tion Of sO vast a race ot peaple; extend= 
ing over so great an area of continent, 
and developed under such varying con- 
ditions of tribal and national life. 
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CHAPTER CI—WENDS AND CZicHs. 


= GOLLOWING the clue 
of language we find 


thatiine -ekh. or Pol- 
ish, stem reaches fur- 
jenveye than the 
Colimiy of Tie Poles, 
and presents as its ex- 
treme development the people called 
Wends. Modern ethnology has sug- 
gested the name of Slovenes, or Sorbs, 
for these people, but this designative has 
bardly yet obtained full currency, In 
any event the naine is not 
60 Piportant aie tiie” Fact, 
ie tart teveals tO tis 
people oi the Slavic race, making their 
way westward from the borders of Po- 
land in the earlier centuries of our era, 
and finally establishing themselves in 
the country between the headwaters of 
‘the Spree and the river Elbe. The 
couse Of Mictation Carried them ey1- 
dently through Silesia and Posen, both 
of which were originally, and are to the 
present day, in large measure Slavonic 
in their population. 

The Slavs, of whatever ethnic division, 
have been hard to suppress and harder to 
Tie present 
aspect shows them pressing, 
as if with the fist, against 
the borders of the Germanic countries, 
The deepest indentation in this part of 
Europe was made by the Wends, and it 
is mov Cetlaimy that to ihe present tune 
they have been tepelled from the point 
of their extreme progress. This seems 
to have been in the mountainous districts 
of Lusatia. The modern province of 
Bautzen contains the present Wendish 
population. Here the people of this 
blood, to the number of about a hundred 


west 


Place of the 
Wends; ethnic 
names sug- 


gested. ai 


Strength ofthe extinguish 5 
Wendish van- 
guard in Ger- 


many. 


omc forty thousand, “are. established. 
Here they have held their around agamet 
the tremendous pressure of the Teutonic 
Vihear 
country originally was perhaps as wide 
as the oder Saxony: but im the vicis- 
situdes of the Dark Ages the Slavic popu- 
lations were condensed in the southern 


race for at least twelve centuries. 


part of the country, where they remain, 
in their descendants, to the present time. 

Of the Slavonic derivation of this peo- 
ple there can be no doubt. 
in general the same person- 
al and race characteristics 


They show 


The Wends are 
Slavs: they re- 
sist Germanic 
influences. 


as distinguish the Poles. 
From the earliest aves they Have beci 
devoted to agriculture and the raising 
of cattle. They were one of the first 
peoples im: these parts “of “Hurape to 
brine the soil to the hieher forms of 
clitivation. At the same time the war- 
like spirit was manifested in full foree. 

Here, in eaxony, the plave were fairly 
mitlin the. Teutonic circle, “They bore 
hard upon the Germanic races, and they 
Gn ihemiv It isi iie matte of thines 
that the advanee guard in race move- 
ments must fight, and fight hard. It is 
on the offensive as well as the defensive, 
and nothing but warlike vigor can save 
(PirOmediielextineian, lle fet tat 
these Wends, or Sorbs, or Slovenians, 
did maintain themselves, and have trans- 
mitted a name and fame to posterity, 
sufficiently shows forth the native dar- 
ine aiid prowess Of Lhe race. 

History has preserved an account of 
the development of the Wends from the 
tribal estate to mationality. 
There was a period 
the Middle Ages when it 
seemed probable that all Saxony under 


end princes 
111 make havoc of 
nationality. 
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their dominion would rise to firm nation- } was obscured. 
ality, and compete fora place among the | peoples gained constantly 
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Henceforth the Teutonic 


pon the 


modern powers of Europe. It is be- | Wends, and the mark of Meissen was re- 


duced almost to the 
lumiis of “the city 


bearing that name. 


Such, however, was 


the strength of the 


Wendish stock that 


the people held them 


WEND TYPES OF GALICIA, 
Drawn by A. de Bar. 

hieved that ths tendency was checked 
and turned the other way by the course 
of the Wendish princes, who, from the 
beginning of the twelfth century, adopted 
the ruinous policy of dividing up their 
territorial and political dominions among 
This method was pursued 
until all prospect of Wendish nationality 


their sons. 


own against the 
numbers and ag- 


vressions of the ri- 
ral race, and we are 
thus presented with 
the spectacie of 7a 
elavic people far 
within the limits of 
the Ger- 
manic states. 

As far as we are 
able to discover, the 
Wends took an in- 
dustrial and social 
development almost 
identical with that 
of ‘the Poles, Pie 
lifé--of the qieople 
in the first 
place, strongly ag- 
richlinral, tend» 
to feudal conditions. 
After this, mining 
became the princi- 
paloccupation. The 
extraordinary silver 
deposits in the v1- 
cinity Of Freibery 


modern 


was, 


were discovered and worked as early as 
the middle of the twelfth 


gricultural and 


cenmiry, This industry mining indus- 
: tries prevail. 
Case ah impetis 1% oll 


others, and there was a period when 
it appeared probable that the Wends, 
by their prosperity, would occupy and 


organize the whole country between 
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the rivers Werra and Oder, extend-' tition with nations having millions of 
ing from the mountainous regions inhabitants. 

of, Bohemia to the line @f the Harz. Like the Poles, the Wends are ad- 
Mining continued to be one of the great herents of the Roman Catholic Church. 
pursuits of the people, as it has been to The domination of Greek the wenasaa- 
tie presente... luccur centiny manu-S Catholicism tas not ex. Bete * Rome: 

: 2 : success of Lu- 
factures have been added in many prof- tended westward with the theranism. 
itable forms to the industrial resources, . Slavic races over which, beyond the Vis- 
and the country of the Wends has a | tula, it has so powerfully prevailed. The 
large measure of prosperity. | position of the Wends has made them 

We should note, however, the ab-ian object of contention, not between 
- — Roine and the Greek hierarchy, 

Kpodgiwanju je, fo taf rjefdne ftworenja, fag | put rather between Rome and the 
my, fo modlicy Bmyerza, Lyk fej pfcdhemyplimy, ae 
fartu my, a {tu Boh je, da dyrbimy ciepetdcs, reformed religions of Germany. 
y} a Hee a fo Gh eee nas | ‘I'he latter have made great pror- 
wotpofafaci; ale won nas wabi, fo bydymy fremu ee : 

: f WOESS if reCLIO - 
{cbli, fDowjerenjom Ttemu nad nemu ftolu pfdji- = : ene ee! jie oo 
ftuvowali. Zo paf nimafdy taf frofemicj, jafo | trics occupied by the Wends, and 
bydimy bed faciucga poforneje bojofgie fo fremu | the state Church of Germany, as 


piahiblizowacs Gmjeli, ale fo dyrbimy fo fzytem doz | : ae eee 
wjerenjom modlics, {o nas Boh meant chje. well as the mother Church, has a 
Cjawne dopofaftwa mamy, fo je Boh modlitwy | strong hold upon the people. 


Of much larger importance, both 
historically andin the ethnic scheme, 
Setice Of tlie 1AtiONal Spirii@inone them, j arethe Czechs. “hese are the represen- 
Mite, Have tte. ethnic Spirit, but tie | tatives of another division 

7 Place and ethnic 


strong hope of becoming a | ofthe Western Slavs. They descent of the 
Czechs. 


PARAGRAPH OF WEND BOOK, 


Absence of a na- " is i 2 
tional spiritin nation—such hope as in-| mark in the direction of 


Nad spires all the Poles—could | Bohemia, Moravia, and Northern Hun- 
Itiedly be “fotmd amone the Wends. | eary the extreme dispersion of the 
Where was atime in the Whiddle Ages parentrace. Again the reader must be 
when the Frankish conquerors of Lu-j| notified of the interpenetration in these 
satia brought down the Wends to a con-| regions of the two stocks, Slavic and 
aqiion of eervitide, aud Irom this they | leutonic. boltemia 1s largely, but mot 
Ihave tiever fully recovered. They ac-| wholly, occupied by the Czechs—this 
cept the domination of Germany and | notwithstanding the Germanic relations 
wie Pentome Tice. ve ImMventhis the ol the country in its civil and political 
aspect of a people not unprosperous, and | life. Without doubt Bohemia was afore- 
even contented on the industrial and | time a Celtic country. It was the land 
social side, but having little of the polit- | of the Boii, well-known to the student 
ical ambition which characterizes the | of classical history. These in course of 
progressive races of Europe and Amer- | time were overrun by the German Mar- 
ica, Smallness of numbers, alsc, must | comanni, who brought with them Teu- 
be taken into consideration. It could | tonic institutions and Christianity. After 
not be expected that a race having an | another period in came the Slavs from 
aggregate of fewer than a hundred and | the East, and both the Germanic and 
fifty thousand representatives should | the Celtic peoples yielded to their sway. 
aspire to power and rank in compe- | In like manner the Avars sought to over- 
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power the Slavic conquerors, but failed It is hardly needed that we should 
in the effort. “The Slavs took the reli- | recount the physical character and te- 
gious and, in some measure, the political, | sources of the country before us. The 


BOHEMIAN MAN AND WOMAN—TYPES—Drawn by V. Foulquier, 
character of the Germans who had pre- | means of subsistence for man in these 
eeded them. Thus as a country of mixed | revions, and thereictions of Resources of 

ati ittes 2 114 ‘ Pe 3 7 = Bohemia; abun- 
nationalities Bohemia made her way | nature upon hit; are COM G0 ey 
through the Middle Ages. In the, mon with those of a large springs. 
fifteenth century the Hussite reformation | part of Central Europe. The products 


found here its scene of action. of the earth are identical in most partic- 
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tulars with those of the greater part of | 
Cermainy, france, Holland, andthe New 
MVorid.o= Tite aniinaltiteds of like chart 
acter throurh the sane tecion. The 
mineral wealth €xtends from @old and 
silver, -copper, lead, tin, aid 
through the usual range of the subor- 
dinate metals to sulphur, alum, and 
cecal.” The old and silver mines of the 
country are still lareely productive. 
Nor should we fail to mention the min- 
eral springs in which Bohemia abounds 


iron 


more than almost any other country in 
the world. 

if is mot so much the presence of 
minerals and the native suggestions of 
Aptitudeofthe Imanufacture in a country, 
2 oe ee a talc mthe efrect of 


ing industries; 
these hints upon man that 


glass making. 

should elicit our interest. We have 
seen already how in Russia, Poland, and 
other Slavonic countries the race has 


shown its aptitude for mining and the 
iiatiniacture of metals. These phe- 
in Bohemia. 


nomena reappear Iron, 


copper, and tin are wrought as success- © 


fully as in other parts of Europe. To | 
this we should add the manufacture of | 
glass, in which the Bohemians have prob- 
Like 
progress may be noted in the manufac- | 
ture of chemicals and in the larger field | 
of fabrics. 
Europe in which cotton and nen goods 
are produced of finer qualities than in { 
Bohemia. 


ably surpassed all other peoples. 


There are few countries in 


In speaking of the industries, arts, 
and manner of life of the Bohemians, 
ime inst keep i imind their mixed-race 
: Character. it 1s cstumated® 
that about thirty-seven per 
cent of the “whole popu. 


Percentage of 
various race ele- 
ments in Bo- 
hemia. 


lation is Germanic, two per cent Hebrew, 
and sixty-one per cent Slavonic, or Czech. 
Probably no attempt has been made in 
recent times to classify the people on an 


' 
| 
( 
{ 


ethine basis with respect to their indus- 
(miCcoreliede stimmeicit To a0te. the pre: 
dominant place of the Slavonic element 
in all departments of Bohemian life. 
Indeed, the use of the word Bohemian 
to describe the nation is incorrect, both 
etymologically and historically. 

The place which we here occupy in 
our discussion of the races of mankind is 
interesting to a degrec, czech marks the 
sinec ewe live veacived (lic ee 
culminating point of one of evolution. 
fhe oTreat The 


Czech stem marks the extreme north- 


race “developnients: 
Wester depattiire of the Slavic family, 
lt shows linguistically the extreme of 
the span which has under the other digit 
the ancient Savskrit. “Lhe language of 
the Czechs shows clearly in its constitu- 
tion that at 1s a culmination of certain 
Geis 
polar, the opposite pole being the old 


tendencies, Oo Imincd amd speed, 


classical tousetes of ile Aryan races. 
Czech Shows im the Imotest dlesrce the 
consonantal development of language. 
It seems to rejoice in harshness and 
streneth, and to cultivate these to a de- 
eree that may hardly be paralleled in 
any other language. Nevertheless, as in 
all the Slavonic tongues, a high linguis- 
tic development has been attained in 
CZeCl. 
course until it has wrought its rough 
vigor and vehemence into grammatical 


The language has taken its own 


precision and beauty of utterance. 
Already, before the introduction of 
Latin Christianity, the Czechs had adopt- 
ed an alphabet, reproduced in large 
measure from Greek, and Genesisof Czech 
had begun the expression “Pha>etigram- 


Of thoughtin literary tore. opment: 
Afterwards the Latin writing was adopt- 


'ed, at least by certain branches of the 
| Western Slavs. 


In either case the al- 
phabet was fitted to the native sounds of 
the language, and these had in general 
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the Aryan character. 
vowels, which are multiplied by making 
them lone or short. As we have said, 
the consonantal element predominates, 
and itisome nf the pecilimariiies of the 
language that it is able to produce, as a 
sinele letter,cuch Combinations as 727, 


ied 
a) 


eo tie ay end the like.» “Ties comis 


Czech hassiiwe “developments of imelich 


binations c# and sch prevail, and have , 


sounds analogous to the German cf. 
Czech the article is wanting, but the lan- 
enage presents three tui! Genders; a de- 
elension in eight forms, each having 
seven cases. 
recognized, and adjectives take the forms 
of the nouns and pronouns to which they 
belene.. “Pie vert, ac in Polish, is, ain 
ply developed. and, as in that language, 
the flexibility “at the sentence 16. en- 
hanced by great freedom in the disposi- 
tion of thesavords. “hese may be placed 
wyilh as mitch yarisiy as if Latin and 
Greek. Vhere 15 also a stron’ sympathy 
With the Classical Loue@iies in the imatier 
Gi pectic aicrer, fo whist zee Gives 
great attention, but does not much con- 
eer tiself with rhyme and other tliceties 
or moder verse: 


In 


The dual number is also | 
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letters, the 
wield ol “ihe firmer is, everthelecs, 
reputiole i ticamy all departments cn 
thought. 

It is assumed that the reader is famil- 
iar Svitlr the civil history of Holemuza: 
Whe countiy 40 1ie’ presen: 

= ; Interest in Bohe- 
time constitutes a division miaand the 
of Austria-Hungary. It is sa a 
itius completely within the [eivonic 
cirele. The population is over five mil- 
lion, of whom more than three million 
are Czechs. The country and the peo- 
ple alike present many points of inter- 
est for the inquirer. History oddly re- 
served for this rewion the seene of 
the outbreak of the first formidable Prot- 
estant rebellion against Rome. The 
mention of Prague brings to the mind of 
the student of history many events and 


associations which could not well be 


‘spared from the drama of civilization. 


[his On this lifemistic boticin tae ties 


literature or the trace tinder Considemtion 
is based, If is probable that of all the 
Slane lanotages Czech presents the best 
The 


literature of the Bohemians 


; literary development, 
Fine literary 4 
product of the 
Czechs, 


and set forth by the critic, Joseph Do- 
browski. He has traced the literary evo- 


lation of the Slavi® fonete Troi the 


Here, im Bohemia, the Germman mace 


plauted its dirst university, and may be 


said to have begun that intellectual de- 
velopment which has given czechs may 
claim priority in 
intellectual de- 
velopment. 


eharacter and rank toallthe 
modern Teutonic nations. 
The time has been when thirty thousand 
sindcntis were aninered at one fine at tite 
Bohemian capital—this, too, at a period 
when the greater part of Europe was grop- 


ing in darkness. hat chance in civil 


, society which gave ascendency to Ten- 


has been carettlly studied * 


Migration of the Czechs into Bahemia" 


down to the present age, “he histor 
of the language presents the same vicis- 
Sittides, or at least analocois Aspects; 10 
those which recur in the story of Eng- 
lish.’ While the Bohemian literary: prod: 
uct is not to be compared in variety and 


excellence with the vast amd wonderful | pressure. 


tonic influences over the more numerous 
Czech elements belongs to thie carly path 
Of the sevenicemil conuiny Siiine ie 
Thirty Years War, Bohemia suffered ag 
much as any other country timder that 
terrible and soulless scourge. From that 
period forth to near the close of the 
eighteenth Centum. the people were fe- 
duced to the relioious sway of Rome, 
This signified that the Czechs had vield- 
ed their national instincts to foreign 
The race-spinit, however, fas 


(ea8e 


continued to assert itself to the pres- 
ene time. 

Wer zecus, like the Poles, stroncly 
sympathized with the French Revolution, 
and as late as the middle of our century 
a cs they have shown unmistak- 
sympathies of 
eg the iMovements: tora Pan 


slavic empite. So strong is the old 


Sia Ms O62 7S. 


ot 
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tion for the first rank among all the peo- 
ples of Slavic descent, but they orade 
high in the list. There is 

- Zi Aptitudes of 
Few the Czechs: 
their social life. 


much intellectuality. 


the races of furope 


| have so striking a development in the 


able dispositions to join | 


art of music. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished musicians of our age are Bo- 


hemians, generally of Czech extraction. 
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Slavic sentiment that the Austrian gov- 
ernment has to keep guard over the po- 
litical tendencies in Bohemia, where the 
disposition of the most numerous race to 
take acourse of its own is almost as 
strong as that of the Hungarian Mag- 
yars. 

The Bohemian Czechs are a people of 
fine qualities. They preserve in a high 
measure the best characteristics of the 
Slavic race. They can not, perhaps, be 
compared with the Poles in the competi- 


The same forwardness may be observed 
if ert anc, toa decree, in literature. The 
people are of a cheertul, or, rather, cay 
disposition. Their social life rivals for 
its freedom that of the Germans. To 
their credit it may be said that, as a rule, 
the mercetiary spirit does mot rest upen 
them su heavily as on nearly all the peo- 
ples of Western Europe and America. 
ihe enjoyment of lire seems. ta) be 3 
prevailing motive; happiness is_ still 
one of the conscious purposes of this 
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distinguished and promising race of | 
men, 

We have already noted the fact of the 
extension of Slavic lines in several direc- 
tions through these parts of | 
One of 
these lines descends as far 
south as Albania, and the resulting popu- 
lation in that country has felt a distinct 


Mihile | 


Slavic lines of 
dispersion reach Central Europe. 
into Albania. 


modification from this source. 


OF BAS hI. 


language, just as the Slavic element may 
be noted among the people. It is proba- 
ble that the strong pressure of Russia in 
this direction has increased the propor- 
tion of Slavic blood within the Alba- 
nian borders. Nor is it hkely that the 


end of such tendencies has yet been 


reached. 
Throughout Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia there is likewise an element of 


aN 
a 


ee 
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the Albanians may be regarded as prop- | 
erly the descendants of the ancient Illyri- 
they have, nevertheless, felt the 
Slavic impact, and the same is shown in 
the present population. By the test of 
language, however, this people is clearly 
Hellenic in its descent. 


ans, 


itis possible to 


trace the modern Albanian tongue back 
to the Illyrian of the classical and pre- 
classical ages. 
MeWenie 


On the side of Greece 
characteristics predominate. 
The Slavic trace is discoverable in the 


Slavie origin. This is particularly true 


of the last-named country. Slavic elements 


: Sarbs . in Roumania, 
The Serbs and Croats die caae 
have: prescived 1m These 


countries which they occupy the strong- 
est evidences of their race descent. They 
may almost be regarded as preéminently 
Slavic among all the peoples of their 
race—outside of the borders of the Rus- 
These, like the Poles, the 
Wends, and the Czechs, are the descend- 
ants of a Dark Age migration out of 


sian empire 
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Slavonia. The event goes back, perhaps, 
totic first halt or the seventh century. 
At this date they came from their un- 
known origin into Mcesia, and spread as 


far as iyricum. 

It is believed by reputable eth- 
nographers that even before this 
date tribes of the same derivation 
had made their way into the Bal- 
kan peninsula, and had partly 
colonized that region. Little is 
RE scree. known, however, of 
ulation preced- movements So ob- 
ing the Slavs. scure in a period so 
remote and barbarous. Even as 
late as the actual Slavonic migra- 
HOminte tie joalkan recion the 
mark of tradition is upon the 
event, rendering it half-mythical. 
It is saidthat five Croat chieftains 
with their two sisters, bearing the 
clearly mythological names of Ca- 
lamity and Prosperity, came from 
_ the Carpathians and settled in the 
region now constituting Servia. 

We need not much concern our- 
selves with traditional stories 
when the simple fact suffices that 
tetne “earlier centuries of ithe 
Characteristics Middle Ages the 
of the Serbsand Slavic races made 
a! their way to the 
southwest almost to the Adriatic, 
and gained possession of a large 
part of the country, which posses- 
sion they were subsequently hardly 
able to retain against the agegres- 
sions of Germansand Turks. The 
race, however, kept its native char- 
acteristics. To the present time 
it has yielded but little of those 
original qualities which belong 
to the Slavonic tribes in common. 


sions of all the Slavs. They have spirit, 
intelligence, ind progress. From their 
medieval history they have been a peo- 
ple of strong democratic instincts. There 


is an absence among them of the dis- 


SNE AEH 
i | 
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The 


Serbs are much more advanced in civili- 
zation than the Croats. The former are 
regarded as one of the best minor divi- 
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CROAT WOMAN OF THE FRONTIER—TYTE, 
Drawn by Valerio, from nature. 
position seen among the Poles to con- 
struct a nobility and a system of castes. 
To the present time there is among the 
Servians a strong community and democ- 
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vacy ot feeline Relistously, ticy wc | 
adherents of the Greek Catholic Church. 
The center of their establishment is at 
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Vite Serbs have not been equal. to tue 
Czechs in intellectual progress. Educa- 
tion is virtually limited to the upper 
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‘BULGARIAN TYPES.—Drawn by H. Rousseau, 


Belorade, where the ametropolitai re- 
sides, Under him are three bishops. 
Roman Catholicism has made but little 
progress in Servia, and Protestantism still 
less. Both, however, are tolerated. 


Not until 1869 was a Servian 
established at 
Of literature, 


classes. 
university 
the capital. 


Intellectual rank 
and literary de- 
velopment of 


no oreat slowing has been “ecet= 
made by the native genius. The literary 
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development has been coincident with 
the Croatian, and both have been back- 
ward and feeble. Aiteady, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, there sere atime chroniclers 
among the Serbs, and regular biogra- 
phies were composed as early as the 
fiiteenti -centmry. lie chronicles, as 
in nearly all countries of Enrope, were 
strongly infected with religious 
biases. The Greek ecclesiastics, 
working in monasteries, produced 
theimajor part of the aunals and 
biographies, and a large part of the 
ballads were either composed or re- 
dacted by authors of the same 
character. The ballad literature 
of the Serbs is considerable in 
Cxteit and “praiseworthy as 10 


qierit, ‘The subjects are war and 
love, Themative wenius delights 


in tfacie somes in which the 
national heroes of the race are 
celebrated. 

It is worth while to note in this 
connection an odd literary devel- 
opment reaching over nearly three 
a ae centuries of time, 
to become aseat extending to the sev- 
ace eiteenth Of “Our era, 
during which the cily of Ragusa 
aspired to be the intellectual seat, 
not only of the Serbs, but in some 
Setise-of the Slavonic race. A. style 
of literary composition called the 
Ragusan sprang up and attained a 
European fame. 
town where this culture eXisted may 
Well!) temind the sreacder 
Plerence 17 the Middle Aces. At a 
laren period “the imtellectiial 
which had prevailed at Ragusa waned, 
and the Servian mind never afterwards 
dispiayed its powers to so good an ad- 
vantage. 

Within the last century, however, 
quite a variety of literary products has 
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activity | 
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isstied from the Scrvian sotiree, includ- 
ing history, poetry, the drama 
narrow limits—and_ philos- 
More recent lit- 
ophy. An analogous dc- erary produc- 
: tion of the race. 
velopment has been wit- 
nessed among the Croatians, between 
whom and the Serbs many features ex- 
ist in common. These extend to intellec- 


within 
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BOSNIAN CHRISTIAN PEASANT. 
Drawn by Valerio, from nature. 


The history of the tual, industrial, and social characteris- 


tics. On the whole, Croatians have not 
kept pace with the Czechs, the Poles, 
and the Serbs in the direction of a large 
and progressive ethnic life. They have, 
nevertheless, preserved their langiare, 
their Slavonic traditions, and a measure 
of tational spirit. The latter has ex- 
pressed itself in literary forms, particu- 
larly in the poetry of Stanko Vraz and 
Radichevich, belonging to the present 
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eenliry. 
Germany has prevailed over the mative 
Instincts, «md. ttle htersture lias been 
produced that is worthy of preservation. 

AS we Dave already said, the distribn- 
tion of Slavic peoples in the directions 
oe which we have followed in 
tion of Germany the present and preceding 


by the Slavs. : 
Chapters extends with 


rather indefinite demarkation on the side | 


For the rest, the influence of | 
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tria-Hungary. Roumania, though in- 
habited by the Aryan Wallachians, has, 
nevertheless, a considerable percentage 
of Slavonic population. This is true of 
Bulgaria and of Servia, as we have just 
seen. 

Bosnia. 
May, in general; be said fo: miate ine 
western limits of this great dispersion. 


It isalso true of Montenegro and 
The line of the Upper Adriatic 


How far this point is thrown westward 
through Central Enrope may be 


noted with interest by a lance at 


the map. 

We have thus with some brevity 
completed the circmit of the West- 
ern 


wldvs. Ihese peoples. omer 


wwe puss the Poles, become or tes: 


aid still fess ethnic pesinecrine 


1 yortec . . Western Slavs 
Ne tance. Th ec under political 
history of races is Pressure. 


everywhere more or less involved 
with the history of nations. This 
1s particularly tite of tle. Wrecici a 
slave. - TNeir tice amperiamce de. 
clines under the pressure of his- 
toried] conditions, “Vie Soli 


stock rests upon Turkey and Ger- 


many. On account of race affini- 


WESTERN SLAV ‘TYPE OF MONTENEGRO. 
Drawn by Valerio, from nature. 


of Germany. The Slavs have in many 
places made their way into what are now 
regarded as Teutonic borders, and have 
there fixed themselves in permanent 
residence. ‘This statement holds good 
of thie eastern borler of {le German 


empire and of the whole circuit of Aus. 


ties the pressitre 15 not mine iit 
or resisted on the German side. 
‘Ehe cthnie disposiicns ef vue 
Slavic and Teutonic peoples have 
been such as to permit the inter- 
penetration the one Of the Otier, 
and this is the general aspect which 
they present along the borders at 
thie present time: 

Out of these conditions many im- 
portant considerations arise, some 
of which relate to historical and others to 
ethnical possibilities. Thus, Russ autocracy 
for example, inthe Case Of 5 eu 
the possible liberalization of Pemahem: 
the Russian government tothe extent that 
the patriotism of the Pole and the Russ 
might make common cause, we should 


TURCO-BOSNIAN MUSICIANS~—TYPES ANT) COSTUMES.—Drawn by Vulerio, from nature. 
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find a strong efflux of Slavonism west- 
ward into Germany. It may well be 
said that the Russian autocracy is one 
of the safeguards of German imperial- 
ism. The Slavic pressure in the direc- 
tion of Turkey is prodigious. Nothing 
but the tremendous underheft of all 
Western Europe has been able to sup- 
port the Ottoman power against the 
otherwise intolerable aggression of the 
Slavic race. 

On the Turkish side there is not only 
pressure, but antagonism. The antag- 
onism is whetted sharp by 
strong diversity of 
and deep-seated religious 
antipathies. We thus find small Slavic 
interpenetration along the ‘Turkish 
frontier. The pressure expresses itself 
by conquest. “A. tree “border this 
side means conquest. On the side of 
Germany it means no more than a cer- 
tain efflux of race conditions. 

Historieally -considered, the 
border which circumscribes with much 
indefiniteness the Slavic on 
western and southwestern frontiers is a 


Turks hard 
pressed by the 
Slavs; adanger- 
ous border. 


race 


Ol 


ethnic 


iaive its 
dangcrous border as it respects the peace 
of the world. From this point of view 
it is easy to discover the malign influ- 


OF SPANKIN). 


ence of those prejudices of blood and 
religion which so strongly and unneces- 
sarily divide race from race and nation 
from nation, at least up to a certain 
stage of the human evolution. Beyond 
that stage such distinctions, differences, 
and antipathies disappear. 

At the present time the highest men 
of many races already constitute a race 
by themselves—a race which is measur- 
ably above the limitations 
of country and ethnic an- 
Tits circiin:= 
stance—undeniable, if we mistake not, 
in the history of our age—points most 


The highest men 
constitute a 
race by them- 


tecedents. selves. 


clearly, couclisively, auspicious; to 2 
possibility shall we not say as wide as 
the human family itself? Of a certainty 
the evolution of mankind 1s proceeding 
in the direction here imdicated: ‘One ot 
the strange Tesults of 1his -cyoluiion, 
should.it ever complete itselt fader its 
awit laws, must be the periection of the 
race as a whole, rendered homogeneous 
throughout its whole extent, and varied 
only according to conditions, environ- 
ments, particular modes of activity and 
special aptitudes of thought, according 
to the character of the respective coun- 
tries constituting our habitable globe. 
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LAND OF THE SEMITIES, Des@rt@and Caravan. 


Part Filth. 
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BOOK eI) toe ARAMZEAN.A. 


E have now followed to 
its conclusion the eti- 
mic iistory of the Ar 
yer matious. Ve have 
noted the extreme dis- 
persion of the peoples 
of this race from east 

to west, from north to south, and have 


iiaAcedstite lnstotical development of the) 


various branches of the great Indo-Eu- 
; ropean stock 
Genera] outline . 
ofsubjectinpre- and modern We 
ceding books. : 
: have attempted, in accord- 
ance with the general plan of the work, 
to delineate the national characteristics 


in 
times. 


of these peoples—to point out with proper | 


fullness of illustration their primitive 


ancient | 


CHAPTER CII.—THE OLD ASSHURITES. 


Petrone trend toward literature and art, 
| their intellectual oreatness, extending 
over several thousand years, their great 
abilities in statecraft and the construc- 
on of vast and reoular societies, and 
tnew leadership of all other races in the 
| production of civilization. We now ap- 
proach the ethnic life-history of another 
braticl of mankind lying nearest of all 
(imcinstip and activity with the Aryan 
| peoples referred <6 in the preceding 
books. 

\Vhiile the degree of divergence be- 
| tween the Semitic and the Aryan races 
has been sufficiently well- 
marked from the eariest 
| times to the present day, the 


Degree of diver- 
gence between 
Aryan and Sem- 
itie races. 


mythology, their early adventure, their | breadth of the departure is not, on the 
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whole, so great as some have supposed. 
The two general forms of man-life which 
are here presented have many things in 
common, The physical outline of the 
one people, though plainly discrimina- 
ble from the other, has the same 
menera) feature: and deiuiition, 
Winder some conditions and in 
SsOile COUunines tie stature and 
physiognomy of the Semite have 
been not greatly different from 
those of his Aryan associate; but 
in other localities and other con- 
ditions which were calculated to 
develop and emphasize the per- 
sonal peculiarities of each peo- 
Plo therr ethnie traits have been 
SOmuimeren ac to present (tire 
These facts 
and principles, will 
fully appear in the course of the 
history of the Semitic races upon 
Miche we-are now to enter. 

The term Semitic, as definitive 
of this group of peoples, is of 
Biblical origin. Shem, or Sem, 
was one of the sons 
of Noah, probably 
the youngest of the 
three who are represented as the 
fathers of the three great Ruddy 
races. It has been suecested by 
critics that in the twenty-second 
Mersc cl tie minth chapter or 
Genesis the words, Haim, the 


strongest contrast. 
however, 


The term Semit- 
ic; relations of 
Canaan to Shem. 


This would relieve Biblical criticism of 
the necessity of referring the Brown 
and Black races of mankind toa Noachian 
origin. But however this inay be, the 
word Semite has been accepted from the 


owe 


tani " wid 
na 


wt 
ya 


¥ 


fainter or, should) be omitted as 


Hoeapatt or the text, thereby 


making Canaan, the fourth and 
youngest son of Noah, to have 
been guilty of the offense against 
his father. This sugegestion has 
further merits besides that of making 


rpeaeriy) 


the narrative easy and consistent; for it 
would seem to imply that the Canaan 
(with the meaning of Canaanites) are the 
descendants of Shem, Ham, avd Japheth. 


CHALDEE WOMAN, 


Drawn by Emile Bayard, from a photograph. 


Hebrew Scriptures as definitive of an im- 
portant group of Asiatic and African na- 
tions, some of which have perished in the 
wrecks of history, while others remain in 
their descendants to the present time. 
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This group is definable with tolerable 
Tt doubtful, indeed, 
whether the Aryan peoples 


distinctness. is 
Easiness of de- 
fining the Semit- 
ic group of 


races. ethnic definition than are 
the Semites. Of the latter, speaking 


geovraphically, there are three great di- 
visions. The first, or Northern, is repre- 
sented in modern tintes only by certain 
groups of Neo-Syrians, but was in an- 
tiquity strongly developed in the so-called 
Arainaic nAuons, 

This term Aramaic is likewise of Bib- 
lical origin. Aram in Hebrew signifies 


Meaning of 
Aram; Hebraic 
division of Sem- 
ites. 


the region called by the 
Greeks Mesopotamia,as dis- 


tinguished from Syria. It appears, how- 


are suséeptible of a clearer | 


the Two Rivers, meaning j; 


~ 
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) eluding what was known as Phoenicia, 


and also Samaria, besides ihe Holy Vand 
proper. This branch also extended west- 
ward thretteh certain of the Mediterm- 
nean islands, trom Cypriis 16 Sicily and 
flome the Airican “coast 15 tat 23 ai 
thace, aud possibly, m1 a timigiment a 
It is need- 
less to remark that this Middle division 


wey, to Spam and rita, 


includes as its central fact the Hebrew, 
or Jewish, nation, which ethnic division 
has contributed in the modern Jews the 
only representatives of the central stock 
or The ancient’ race: 

The third division is known geograph- 
ically as the Southern, or, linguistically, 
as the Arabic, branch of the Seiiic 


family. It ineluded ancient Ethiopia, 


TOMB OF ESDRAS.—Drawn by A. de Bar, from a photograph by Madame Dieulafoy. 


ever, from philological inquiry, that the 
ancient Aramzean nations extended west- 
ward and southwestward from the Eu- 
plies to te borders of Canaan, “Tie 
definition, therefore, of the first division 
of the Semitic tacés nist be widemed to 
include the cisetphratine peoples above 
Heterred to. 

The second) general division Or tlie 
Semitie Tamisewwe indy deme gs the 
Middle, or Hebraic, branch. Geograph- 
ically this division belonged originally to 
Western Syria, notably to Palestine, in- 


whatever the boundaries of that geo- 
graphical division may have been, the 
Arabian peninsula in gen- 

. ; as Arabic branch ot 
eral, reaching upinanorth- the race; origin 
easterly direction to Chal- ca 
dra, and mi a westerly and southerly 
course as faras the so-called Pliimyarmie 
inscriptions are found distributed. “This 
branch, like the Plébraic. is represent = 
in modern times mot only by peoples, 
bit by nations. Por the modem. cribs 
are of this descent, and also the Sime 


harie tribes of Abyssinia. tieh, in een- 


oreo 


eral, is the outline of the division of the 
human race now under consideration, 

It appears that this stock of mankind 
took its rise historieally in certain pre- 
historie Armenian tribes 


which put 


themselves out by migration and war 
into Mesopotamia, and became at length 
the progenitors of the eee and As- 


bt Mel Ne) 
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tors. It is as though we should s; ine that 
one of the sons of Shem was Between- 
_ the-Rivers, 

s\s for the rest, there is clearly soine 
error in the classification or in the in iter. 
pretation of it, for Lud is given among 
fhe sons of Shem, It is generally un- 


derstood that Lud is the patronymic of 


ig 


CANAL AT BASSORAH., —Drawn - a 


Syrians. Not mueh can be known, ex- 
cept in a conjectural way, about the far- 
off primitive stock. We have in the 
Hebrew narrative an account of the sons 
of Shem, who are enumerated as Elam 
and Asshur and Arphaxad and Lud 
and Aram. It would seem from the 
last name that the countries into which 
these descendants were distributed were 
designated rather than personal ances- 


de Bar, from a photograph by Madame Dieulafoy,. 


the Lydians; but this people were 
clearly not of Semitic extraction. The 
same may be said with 

respect, (0 Plan, wie 
regarded the 
of the Elamites 
belonged to 


Applications of 
Biblical scheme 
of ethnography. 


is 
As father 
These people also 
division of the 
human race, though they were at some 
periods considerably 
the Semites. 


another 


intermixed with 


We may therefore regard 
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the two principal divisions of the race 


of Shem as the descendants of the As-_ 


shur and the Arphaxad, 9. & are told 


that Arphaxad begat Salah, and Salah | 
begat Eber, or Heber; that the latter | 


had twosons, nanielx, Pelewand |okian, 
From the nrst we have in Telit, line- of 
descent Reu and Serug and Nahor and 
eral Abraham. 
according to common consent, are de- 


and Krom Jokrain, 


scended the so-called Joktanian, or Old 


Arabs, as distinguished from the later | 


Ishmaelites. 


We may here once forall consider the | 


significance of these ancient traditional 
In the original they all give 
hints of geographical localt- 


Nannies: 


Significance of 
old Semite no- 
menclature. 


OF tribal ite 
rather than of simple personal naming, 


cumstances 


Stich as we shotild expect in the later 
stages of national development. Thus, 
for instance, Fiber,or ileber, sicnimes 


ero beyond; that i) irom Be ond: 
the river, eanine, without dowbt, tat, 


the first Tléberites were irom beyond 
tie Mipiiates: in 
names are probably personal, 


some cases the 


Bitt in 


others they are undoubtedly tribal and_ 


ethnic, amd it isin the Intter sense that 
they have their ereater historical valine. 

lf ave try to discover the first charac- 
ter of the Semites as they spread over 
ah he tie: land or “Aran, ave care 
pastoral disposi- able to note their nomadic 
gern pastoral dispositions. 
Perhaps all Taces ir thei" first-eaiate are 
of this habit; but the Mesopotamian re- 
ois were well calemlared to promote, 
in the besinnine, 4 pastoral form of life. 
It can not be doubted that a bias ttiward 
the open plain and the care of flocks ex- 
isted at a very early stage of Semitic«de- 
velDpiment. “rhe country Detwveen tire 
two @teat rivets, and to a eeriam dis- 
tance west of the Euphrates, was favor- 


fics or other distinctive cir- ! 


hemes 


highly favorable for 
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ale a the free life or tenting and me. 
moval. le sdinral roduers. of ite 
eountry were sufficiently abundant and 
varied to supply a considerable part of 
for a 
numerous population, and to this must 


the means of subsistence, even 


be added the easy cultivation of the rich 
alluvium of the valleys. 

Several natural conditions may be 
noted respecting the formative influ- 
determined 
te original eharatter of 
One of 


which Formative 


forces of early 
Semitic char- 
acter. 


the Pemilic dece, 
these had respect to building materials. 
The tribes of Arphaxad we may follow 
into Lower Mesopotamia, where the 
Tigris and the Euphrates lay near to- 
gether, and where the whole country 
was.an alluvial ceposit, "The tide: cor 
Asshur distributed themselves further to 
the north and east in the great bend of 
the Tigris, and in the attractive coun- 
tries beyond. It was in these two re- 
gions that the wandering life of the 
Semitic tribes was first replaced by more 
definite settlement and, ata later period, 
by nationality. 

In the lower country, or Land of the 
Arphaxad,. though the fresiotayas ter 
me im the last decree and ose 

Building mate- 
ince rials of the Ara- 
exolntion maic countries. 
people, building materials of the com- 
Viger 


of a primitive 


mon varieties were wanting. 
trees, 16 2 Timited extent, ete. such. 
the bales of the Lower Muphtates,” but 
Hg Gtiartics of stone existed tii ie 


country, In giesytia the case vas dimer 


ent. There, asian Eoypt, building stone 
abounded. But while the Chaldzan 


plain was denied the @1it-ot stone, 1 
other substances 
Which stieg@esied, At a wery early aac, 
the erection of permanent structures and 
the abandonment of the 
wanderme lite. The lakes, wiieli were 


possessed — certain 


consequent 


1H 


formed by diverging sluices from the | 
Euphrates and the native ponds, abound- | 


ea in Dilumen, and the lay of the 
country was excellently adapted to the 
making of bricks. The discovery of the 
Use of ihese iiateriais preceded im Chal- 
da by many centuries the first efforts | 
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on the rivers. 
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on the camel’s 
after this came the use of boats 


ceeded transportation 
back. 
The Sreat cities of an- 
tiquity were built on the banks of rivers. 
The reason for the chzice of the situa- 
| tion is sufficiently obvious. Trade had 


| begun, and the anetent city was estab- 


at stone cutting and regular building by | lished in such situation as to be favored 


the tribes of Asshur. 


Mveumay perceive in these conditions | 


by nie came landstie cient, 
Rawlinson has: semarked that the 


Ww 
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the natural processes by which the pas- 
toral life of the primitive Semites was 
Pastoralandno- at length superseded by 
mane te be- fixed abode and the regu- 
gue lar organization of society. 
Another fact must also be taken into ac- 
count, and that was the favorable posi- 
tion of the early Semites for commerce. 
Without doubt, the river furnishes the 
first and most natural channel of com- 
mercial intercourse. In the Eastern 
countries the river succeeded the camel. 
The first interchange of commodities 
was effected between tribe and tribe by 
the possessors of merchandise who car- 
ried the same in bundles, after the man- 
ner of modern peddlers. ‘To this suc- 


river is the highway of nature, and in 
no part of the world has this fact been 
more strongly exemplified 
than in the countries occu- 
pied by the Aramzan na- 
mons. “lie existence “of imo 
streams reaching from the mountainous 
regions of Armenia to the Indian ocean 
invited the establishment of permanent 
communities on their banks. ‘Great is 
the advantage which a people so situated 
would possess over the inland tribes. 
For this reason the primitive Semites 
were allured to the banks of the Euphra- 
tes and the Ticricy and there pili tor 
themselves some of the oldest commer- 
cial cities in the world. But before we 


Euphrates and 
Tigris assisted 
the race evolu- 
tion. 


crear 
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proceed to molice te cyoliian.e i tlie 


commercial and quiblte Iiiescr the 26> 


syrian and Dabjlonian mations, ici 11s 


reliect for a moment upon the wmieced- 

ent nomadie life of the tribes of Aram. 
Civilization may be said io begin swith 

the demestieation of animials. The sald 


Civitizationbe. Man at lenmth discovers 
gins with domes- 
tication of ani- 


mals. 


the advantage of taming 
Cettain Species of the wild 
creatures and having them always tn- 
der his control. 


With this act the flock 
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| fitters and orancdiather vii the jrapid 
multiplication of generations. All of 
tic Tammi or tribe, 17 165 
How the clan 

we eall it, hold together, arises; the ager 
and follow the tent of the P&?4S™® 

patriarch. [In this way hundreds of his 
descendants gather around him; for his 
inanner of life tends to loneeyity, amd 
his right to rule is acknowledged by his 
descendants and kinsmen. As the sea- 
sons ebb and flow the flocks must be 


driven and attended from place to place, 


hii 
Ut 
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and ihe herd originate, and man himself 
makes a long stride toward the civilized 
ici T@acertaim-extem: ine then eines 
over the chase, and exchanges the habit 
of a barbarian nomad for that of a wan- 
dering shepherd. Tle primitive history 


sents this transformation. Pastoral pur- 


Stiits sueeced 16 the huntine stage in the, 


human evolution, and the outdoor tent 


becomes the stenincant sign of a new! 


format lie, 

Neamwhited natural development of 
the Tamily has taken place, 
OLone iathier aye 


‘The sons 
themselves become 


sketch of Lejean. 


|for landownership is as yet unknown, 
| and 


every nian s berd has a rrent to 
what at can find on the common plain. 
The whole country is an gecr yerbdaais 
over Which mene Dave the proscmpiige 


“michis of Gwrership: 
Of wearly all tie Ortental nations pre= | 


Sitch is the origin of the pastor aiie 
and. Of pattiarelic Coverniicnt a5. 6 
disenver it on ihe remote horizon of the 


ancient world. sxDIOne 
© Manner of the 
evolution of the 


primitive city. 


tle different pastoral tribes 


trade would soon spring 


There would 
be-an interchanve of commodities, te 


ip; and saimetines “war. 


beginnings of barter, the use, perhaps, 
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of a metallic medium of exchange—the 


invention of money by weight. As soon 


as these conditions appear distinctions in | 


einere 
creat lerdsmien and sindll. 
of labor would 
merchandise as a profession, 
that sould come the establishment of 
the primitive city. Whale the lercds- 
and masters of flocks would con- 


would be 
The divie 


wealth would arise. 


sion soon stiggest 


and with 


men 


tintte to camp in the open champaign, 
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bound with cords, and made of cedar, 
among thy merchandise.’”’ In another 
place the same prophet represents the 
Asshurites as making for the Tyrians 
benches of We thus catch 
elimpses from the writings of the He- 
brew seers of the tise and development 
of the commercial life among the primi- 
tive peoples of Aram, 

In considering the early distribution 
and first civilization of the descendants 


ivory. 
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VIEW OF BABYLON, 


the. thr trader sould eabandom tlie 
pastoral life and build for himself a 
wharf ard a house of merchandise, 

The. prophet. N ahi, 
vision the swarming tradesmen of Nin- 
evel, says, ** Thou hast multiplied tha 

merchants above the stars 
Ezekiel, speak- 
inote elaborately of 
the commercial life of the Aramzans, 
“Waray and Caameh and: den, 
Asshitir. aia 


having in his 


Semitic visions ne 
of commerce and of heaven. 


luxury. : 
Ing 


says, 
the merchants or Slreba, 
Chilinad; were: thy “amerchauts.. These 
were hy imerchaiits a1 “all. sorts of 
im bine clothes and broidered 
and in chests of rich apparel, 


things, 
work 


of the Asshur and the Arphaxad, we are 
apt to fix our attention ak: eae 
upon the two great centers Asshur and the 
of Babylon and “Nineveh, ae 

with their surrounding aggregations of 
cities and monuments, to the exclusion 
of the more extended life of the Seimmic 
peoples. Babylon and Nineveh were 
not by any means the only late cities 
which: were fottnded on the banks of tre 
On the Euphrates 
was the city of Tiphsach, so-called by 
Strabo, better known by its Xeno- 
phonian name of Thapsacus. There 
also on the Tigris was the wealthy and 
populous Opis, second only to Nineveh 


Nesopotainian rivers. 
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in renown and power, Other cities of 
which history has preserved but small 
record were built in favorable riparian 
situations, and villages were multiplied 
as the nations grew great and opulent. 
In another part of the author's works he 
has presented with sufficient amplitude 
the food supply and natural resources of 
the Assyrian race.’ It isnot needed that 
what is said in that connection should 


be here repeated. The subject has been | 


elaborately investigated by Rawlinson 
and others, who have studied with critical 
care the ancient and modern productions 
plateau.” 
order of our investigation leads us, how- 
ever, to notice briefly the comniercial 
life which sprang up and flourished 
among the Northern Aramzans, particu- 
larly from the Ninevite capital. 

Tie mavigation of the Vigtis tor the 
interchange of commodities began at a 
wery carly period, “The full votime amd 
See tae swift current of ihe qiver 
of the Tigrisand easily carried the primitive 
the Euphrates. 4 erchandise of the Asshur- 
ites to the Indian ocean. 
time an overland commerce was estab- 


of the Mesopotamian 


At the saime 


lished with the Phoenicians. It appears, 
however, that the Assyrians were little 


disposed to engage 1n commerce by sea. 


This work they left to the Chaldées of 


the Lower Euphrates, and the Pheenicians | 
But tie 
navigation of the Tigris by the boats and | 


on the Mediterranean coast. 


ships of Asshur was undertaken at a 


very early period both for merchandise 


and. for war. 


The se of trver Beats dor these. pur 


poses was promoted, and, indeed, made 
fecessary by the peetliar character oi 
Dies aie, goth the Tioris and the 


* See Ridpath’s Cyclopad?a of Cutversal History, 
Vol. I, pp. 139-149. 
*See Rawlinson’s Aucrent MJonarchies, Vol.1, pp. 


210-235. 
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Euphrates have ever been subject to ex- 
cessive floods, in so much that to the 
present day no bridges across stream are 
able to stand at any point between the 
mountain spurs, from which the rivers 
issue on the north, and the Persian gulf. 
Bridges of boats were, therefore, a neces- 
Sity even froin astiquity. “Iie teary 
movements of the Assyrian armies were 
effected in this manner from Mesopo- 
taimia to the Hast. and am Water 
periods the Romans adopted the same 
expedicnt. 

With the development of nationality 
among the Assyrians their taste for lux- 


urious living greatly inten- The Assyrians 
<i : & a .~. grow great by 
sited the dened or tors = a 
eien products. While the wat 


ereat despotisin of the Assyrian kings 
was established, the pride and lust of 
the conquering race called ever for new 
supplies of the arts and the manufac- 
tures which were successfully practiced 
in distant parts of the world. It was 
out of the two circumstances of com- 
merce and war that the Ninevites crew 
to be one of the strongest peoples or the 
ancient world. 

The inseriptions which have been so 
abundantlh; recovered from the buried 
cities of Assytia enable us 
to iface: ine developmen 
of navigation from its 
simplest to its most elaborate form. 
The first men of Asshur were wont tc 
eross the river by imeans of inflated 
skins, after the manner of the half-wild 
Following this, we 


Evolution of 
navigation ; 
primitive meth- 
ods. 


itibes Of AnQuiIL. 
have representations of rude rafts con- 
structed of logs of wood-——mere floats, 
upon which, however, considerable com- 
panies of people of laree burdens oO: 
property might be conveyed from side 
to side. Such structures are still em- 
ployed by the Kurds in the navigation 
of the Tiers; i a mainer no doug: 


Pi i ue NS 


identical with that of their ancestral 
diver captains of three thousand years 
ago. 

To the raft succeeded boats of various 
patterns and measures of utility. As 
early as the last quarter of the twelfth 
Camiity is. C..8we tud among the in- 
scriptions of Tiglath-Pileser I cuts and 
descriptions of the coracles which were 
used in the navigation of the river, and 
which must needs remind the reader of 
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only, and contain, perhaps, a single war 
chariot for transportation. Those of a 


later period Pere “Haden pronuicion of 
“e etal : boats by oars; 
pith building Sniteriais, 2. 


general merchandise, mili- ise. 

tary supplies, squads of Assyrian sol- 
diers, and domestic animals. At 
length the round boat is succeeded by 
the long boat. The galley takes the 
place of the coracle. Many oarsmen 
are substituted for the few. A differ- 
ence is discoverable between war boats 


PRIMITIVE BLADDER BOAT ON THE ‘TIGRIS. 


skins used at the present day. These 
were of sufficient size to carry a consid- 
erable amount of merchandise. ‘They 
were propelled by oars, and were broad, 
deep, and tub-like in their general ap- 
pearance. These coracles also have 
their representatives among the river 
Kurds of the present day. The modern 
boat is called a 4ufa, is circular in form, 
and is much used on both the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. 

The sculptures and inscriptions of 
Nineveh show also the uses to which 
the primitive boats were put. Some- 
times they are rowed by two oarsmen 


and boats of commerce. ‘The inscrip- 
tions indicate the rapid expansion of 
Assyrian power, and correspond to the 
various stages through which the great 
people of Asshur passed during the sev- 
eral centuries of their growth and as- 
cendency. 

On the whole, however, it may be said 
that the spirit of war among the North- 
ern Semites prevailed over the spirit of 
production and commerce. nieertee ee 
The fatal and barbarous conquest pre- 
discovery was made that erie aa 
it was easier and more glorious to take 
by conquest from the neighboring na- 


a2 


tions the means of gratification and the 
resources of pride than to gain the same 
by laborious production or the honest 
processes of trade. The Assyrian cities, 
and Nineveh in particular, were great 
by means of commerce. “Ihe inatis of 
trade along the Tigris and the Euphrates 
were filled with commodities from Me- 
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Not intended toextend to the commercial 
history of the Assyrian nations, but mere- 
ly to elucidate the condi- 
tions under which the Sem- 
itic character was formed. 
The two great inipressioiis. which were 
stamped upon that character in its earli- 
est ethnic development were commercial 


The Asshurites 
a race of war- 
riors and spoli- 
ators. 
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dia and Armenia and Babylon and the 
Phoenician cities on the Mediterranean ; 
but they were greater by war, and were 
filled more abundantly with the spoils 
‘The trotices and hints of com- 
na- 


of war. 
imerce as One Of the elenients of 
tional greatness disappear by degrees 
from the inscriptions, and the story be- 
comes a continuous and hyperbolical 
epic of conquest and spoliation. 

The matter presented in these pages is 


activity and the lust of war. Among 
the Northern Aramzeans the latter pas- 
sion prevailed over the former, and the 
trace of Asshur became in its later ca- 
reer a race of warriors and conquerors 
rather than a race of tradesmen and 
money changers. Walle Ninevel and 
the other Assyrian cities continued to 
be, down to the time of the Median con- 
quest, Stronely comimercial in their ac- 


tivities—while they continued to gain 


LTTE 


Geir tlt Share of the resources of other 
peoples by overland and river trade— 
they relied upon foreign conquest for 
their wealth and splendor and power. It 
was under these conditions that the in- 
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i] 


| 


qgustital life of the northern peoples of | 


Aram was fixed, partly by 
partly by artificial conditions, at a period 
long antecedent to the rise of the civil- 
ized life in Europe. 

We may here properly consider the 
social life of the Aramzans, as the same 
was developed in Northern Mesopotamia. 
The prevalence of polygamy is the first 
great fact which the soct- 
ologist discovers in the his- 
tory Of the Masterm races. 
Recent investigations have tended, 
we shall hereafter explain, to show that 
before the polygamous stage in the evo- 
lution of the family a system of poly andry 
usually prevailed—that the first stage af- 
ter the merely miscellaneous union of the 
sexes was that system which makes the 
line of descent by the female, and joins 
with her the men of the tribe as hus- 
bands. Of this stage, however, we have 
no account among the early Semitic peo- 
ples. At tie present day the system is 
prevalent among many races in a state 
of savagery and semibarbarism; but the 


Prevalence of 
polygamy among 
Northern Sem- 
ites. 


as 


natural and | 


| 


aspect of life under such conditions is | 


more primitive than that which we are 
able to discover on the horizon of Semitic 
history. 

The Aramzans, as we find them at 


the first, had a family system based on | 


polygamy. 
universal form of marriage. 
The patriarch took to wife 
Several women of his own clan or of 
some neighboring clan, and the tribe was 
thus rapidly multiplied. The sons also, 
and the grandsons, as soon as they grew 
to the marital age, followed the example 
of the patriarch, and thus drew to them- 


Multiple mar- 
riage a concom- 
itant of patri- 
archical life. 


This was the | 


| 
| 


21: 


Go 


gist Ohl Ts. 
selves numerous houscholds. We here 
speak of conditions which prevailed in 
the pastoral stage, before the establish- 
ment of the larger and more regular sys- 
Lei Of tlic commercial cities. 

Pélyvamy was regarded by the Ara- 
Inceaticens tHe most Ciicicnt system for 
the rapid production of a Efficiency of the 


era : system in rapid 
great population, The 7 auction of 


SieCese Ol the partiareiica! ls: 
clan depended upon its numbers and 


strength. It was always desirable that 


| the wandering tribe should have at its 


disposal a considerable body of armed 
men; for robbery and war were the nec- 
essary concomitants of the pastoral life. 
The populous tribe, or clan, was com- 
paratively secure against aggression. It 
took possession of the best regions of 
countre, while the weaker clans avere 
obliged to content themselves with the 
remainder. Any social system which 
tended to the rapid augmentation of 
numbers was well calculated to impress 
itself wpon the shepherds and herdsmen 
of the East, and to be accepted by them, 
not only as natural and advantageous, 
but as of divine command. 

Among the people of Asshur polygamy 
was practiced to the exclusion of all 
other forms of marriage. The result of 
the system was the abasement of woman. 
With very few exceptions au of Semitic 
the women of Asshur were Sea eae. 
remanded to the condition “s78e- 
of social slaves. Even in the few in- 
stances in which the women of the race 
emerged into prominence and renown, 
their fame rests rather on tradition and 


_apocrypha than on historical inscriptions 
-and other authentic data. 


Under the 
system of polygamy the reproduction of 
men becomes the prime intent of society, 
and the woman necessarily falls to the 
pi of a mere means unto the desired 
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At alater period, when the wandering | tribe gives place to the motive of pleas- 
life gives place to the settled life of the | ure and sensual gratification, the insti- 
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(lila 


city, and when the usefulness of polyg- | tution becomes centered in that harem 
amy for the rapid multiplication of the | which has survived in Oriental societies 


2io ie Wee Al NS OLD ASS ORT TES. 


for more than three thousand years. 
Properly denned, the Waren sipnines 
ee that portion of a polyga- 
arisesout ofpas- mist’s house which 1s set off 
nota Peveeny and secluded for the oc: 
cupation of the women. By a figure of 
speech, it also denotes the group of wives 
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ness, when Nineveh was the capital of 
the world, gid ‘still later, in the times 


when Babylon arose on the paw of multiple 
marriage flour- 
ishes among Ara- 


Means. 


rime of hereancient reé- 
nown toasplendor hitherto 
unknown among the cities built by men, 
polygamy flourished as the legal and 


DOMESTIC LIFE AND MANNERS.—Gorne Fortu To LAsor, 


which the lord of the house possesses ; 
that is, the occupants of the harem 
proper. At a very early period in As- 
syrian and Babylonian history the sys- 
tem of polygamy became thus constitu- 
tional among the leading communities 
GE tle Semitic tace, 

During the Chaldee ascendency, and 


afterwards in the age of Assyrian great- | 


universal form of marriage, and tt was 
in these periods that the system, as de- 
veloped in the harem, became elaborate, 
formal, and immovably established in 
the history of the race. In this form 
the institution was handed down at last 
to the Mohammedans; by them recog- 
nized as the foundation of society, and 
perpetuated to the present time. Here- 
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after we shall note, when considering 
the constitution of Arabian society, the 


doctrine of the Koran with regard to 
polygamy, and the details of the system | 


as practiced and upheld by the Moslems. 

The reader of Assyrian annals must 
be impressed with the singular predomi- 
nance of man and the absence or subju- 
Men only recog- 


nized in the an- 


history of the nation. 
nals of the race. 


sculptures represent men. 
The cylinder tablets tecord the. stories 
of men, 
are commemorative of 
deeds. For men the feast isspread. The 
whole public and private life of the peo- 
ple seems to have significance only as it 
Out of this condition 


men and their 


relates to men. 


may of the qualities for which the As- 
syrians are noted historically may be | 


interpreted and explained. It is one of 
the trivsms of Wistory that the ertelties, 
barbarities, warlike lusts, fury of con- 
quest, haughtiness, arrogance, contempt 
of human kind, greed, gluttony, and 
pride of the senses are proportional to 
the gap between the life of man and 
that Of woman in tle society ol a given 
people. In proportion as the sexes have 
attained a common rank and equality of 
rights, just in that degree has the spirit 


of humanity appeared to illumine and 


Clty. 


ness of the Assyrian race stood out as a | 
National characteristic,.and the origin of | 


it may be discovered in the servitude of 
the women of Asshur under the system 
of polygamy and the lordship of the 
men in the free gratification of their pas- 
sions. 

A large part of the domestic and the 
public life of the Assyrians may be ex- 
plained by a further consideration of 
their commerce. Fhe country lay, as 
we have said, in a very advantageous 


gation of woman in the , 
anes, 


The monuments of all kinds | 


cedar wood for costly building. 
subdue the world of violence and crt- | 
Among the ancients the heartless- | 
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situation between the Eastern Mediter- 
fanean and the Indian ocean. In so far 
as trade was established 

Forms of publie 
between the East and the life arose from 
West, it must pass by way pemtir 
of Mesopotamia. A glance at the map 
will show that the all-water route by 
way of the Red sea, the Egyptian canal, 
andthe Nileinto the Mediterranean, was 
less desirable to the Oriental merchants 
than the overland route by way of As- 
syti. «At the same time the comic: 
held a position on a cross trade line ex- 
tending from northeast to southwest; 
that is, from the countries occupying 
the Eastern Armenian chain to Old 


Arabia. On the east Assyria was in- 


' mediately connected with Media, while 


on the west several commercial lines 
stretched ont into Syria. 

We thus see that Nineveh, as the capi- 
ial of the Assytidm race, micht ave ae 


an emporittm for merchan- savantages of 


=e ees waar Nineveh asan 
dise trom: “aimost. “every cao ineE 
quduter of the compas: 44: 


That great city of Asshur became at an 
early date a mart where the miners of 
many regions disposed of their gold, 
Precious “stores 
were sent thither from many fields, to- 
wether with pearls and rare shells and 
The 
search which has been made among the 
ruins of the Assyrian cities has been re- 
warded with many discoveries of such 


tin, ivory, and lead. 


articles, dropped aforetime from the lap 
of Assyrian luxury, and the sculptures 


give us accounts and indications of 
\tiediy aere. “Lhe “presence ch sicu 


costly materials among the merchandise 


of the Assyrian capital suggested the 


practice of many of the arts, particularly 
of those which related to personal 
adornment and the gratification of social 
vanities. In pursuing the inquiry, the 
reader is constantly reminded of the 
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analogy which has been many times The reader of history is doubtlessly 
pointed out between the social and civil | acquainted with the leading historical 
life, the manners, habits, and passions | vicissitudes of the Assyrian Downfall of 
of the men of the Tigris and those of | race. The author, in an- #58704 tends to 
{ievimen of the: Tiber. ollier part of hig writes, “skates 
We catch significant glimpses of the | has given the chronology and annals of 
life and thought of the people of Upper | this strong stock of mankind during the 
Mesopotamia from the sculptures which, | several centuries of its ascendency. For 
at the time of their ascendency, they pro- | the present it suffices to note the over- 
duced and left behind. Of these, one of | throw of the kingdom in the time of 
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NINEVITE MANNERS AND COSTUMES. 


the principal features is magnificence of | Saracus, by the Medes, in the year 625 
dress. It would appear that no limit |B. C. Such cataclysms among the states 
was placed to the extravagance of cos- | of antiquity, however, were not so tre- 
Ninevite sculp- tume and the richness of |mendous in the immediate changes 
psies acter ed personal decorations. It is| which they effected as the story of 
Teeny: probable that no modern “ancient conquest is likely to suggest. 
court approaches in the elaborate styles . The reader generally gains an exagger- 
of clothing and adorninent to that which | ated notion of the transformation effected 
was constantly witnessed in the halls, | by the victory of one army over another, 
not only of the Ninevite kings, but in 
the palaces and feasting rooms of the 


Assyrian nobility. 


and the capture of a capital. These 


1See Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal Hestory, 
Vol. I, pp. 162-190. 
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shocks do not, as a matter of fact, ex- 
tinguish the nationality of the subjugated 
people. Their public and political life 
is transformed and supplanted by other 
powers. But the masses of the people 
constituting a given division of mankind 
die mot exterminated and replaced by 
men of another stock. This was true in 
the instance before us. Nineveh was 


CHAPTER CIII.—THE 


NE of the most inter- 
esting inquiries which 
the student of human 
history finds in the 
field before him is that 
which considers the 
modern descendent 
races and representatives of the peoples 
of ancient renown. In what sense, for 
Pitermec, Coutle Wtalians represent the 
Roman Tov ws wat 
measure may we discover 


race? deeree 


Modern Kurds 
preserve ethnic 


Pee pa «6©6 tne ancient Greek in the 


meeans. Suliote and 
Albanian? The same question recurs, 
but more obscurely, in our search for the 
living representatives of the ancient race 
Olgasshur, In eeneral, we may accept 
ie Itirds ae preservine all the ethnic 
life that still exists of the ancient race; 
but the preservation is very indefinite, 
and the effort to follow the lines of 
descent searcely worth the making. On 
the east the Persic Aryans have contrib- 
uted a large admixture of race elements, 
and on the west the Turcomans have 
not only subdued, but greatly modified, 
the Kurdish stock. Nevertheless, the 
great basin of the Tigris has never 
ceased to be peopled, and we may con- 
ceive of the transmission of the ancient 
ethnic life through all the devastations 


descendent 


ICL. | 


sacked by the Medes, and Saracus, the 
last of Assyrian kings, died, either by 
the enemy’s assault or by his own act. 
Asshur continued to 
eceupy these countries ditrine the aces 


3ut the race of 
when Rome was mistress of the world, 
and afterwards when the Crescent was 
earried triumphantly through the coun- 
tries of Western Asia. 


NIODERN IXCURDS. 


of time and circumstance until it evolves 
in the peoples of modern Kurdistan. 

It was thought until recent times that 
the Kurds are the descendants of the 
atiieit Carcticht, wien p- tTadidon and 
posed themselves to Nen- ae a 
ophon and the ten thou- race. 
sand on their ever memorable retreat. 
Tie aime the Assyrian 
tongue as Ganda, or Wardi, and the 
ethnic terms seem originally to have des- 


appears in 


ignated a Turanian nation lying rather 
to the north, and, so to speak, hanging 
Over Lie countries and citics of Asshiur. 
ltas beheved that during the Assyrian 
aseendency the Kardu maintained a 
semiindependence. After the capture 
of Nineveh, however, by the Medes, the 
Kurds coalesced with the conquering 
race, and presently became predominant 
in the broad region which they have 
Ever simce occupied. ~ We 
moreover, that the @iledian conquest of 
Assyria, and the subsequent interfusion 
of that powerful stock with the peoples 
tiabitine the basin. of the liens, 
Hesessarily GANG 2h zityan caste toe 
subsequent development of the Kurdish 
race. It is for this reason that the clas- 
sification of the modern Kurds is so diffi- 
cult; Dnt (Utere are Good crounde vor 
regarding them as the lineal, though 


must note, 


SCENE IN KURDISTAN.—Roure ny THE ARAxes.—Drawn by T. Taylor, from a photograph. 
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greatly modified, descendants of the 
ancient Assyrians. We may be sure 


(hatin the yicissittides of history and 
during the time of the Roman ascend- 
ency they gathered up whatever re- 
Maimed@ On he cthinic lie of the creat 
Assyrian peoples, whose political nation- 
ality was destroyed by the Medes. 

The country now occupied by the 
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miles) Wie poonlation has of late years 
been tolerably well determined for the 
several Turkish pashalics and for the 
Perstan provinces. ~The latter contain 
a population of about seven hundred and 
fifty thousand, and the former one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand, making a 
total of two million two hundred and 
fifty thousand. 


Kurdish race is partly within the limits 
of the Persian empire, and partly within 
the dominions of Turkey. 
Extent and gen- 
eral character of The country extends from 
Kurdistan. 5 
about the parallel of thirty- 
fomr tO titty nite morth, and from the 
meridian of thirty-nine to forty-seven 
east from Greenwich. The area is 
approximately forty thousand square 


PASTORAL KURDS—TYPES.—Drawn by F. Courboier, from a photograph. 


The modern Kurds are divided into 
two classes: those who continue the pas- 
toral and migratory habit che Kurds ai- 
of life, and those who have Vide? into pas: 
become sedentary in towns tary tribes. 
and villages. The uplands and moun- 
tainous districts of Mesopotamia are 
mostly occupied by the nomads, while 


along the river courses, particularly on 
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KURD CITY-TYPES,—Bazaar at Djou_tFa,—Drawn by E, Ronjat, from a photograph by Madame Dieulafoy, 
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the banks of the Tigris, villages have 
been established. Some of these occupy 
the sites of ancient cities. Perhaps no 
country in the world, with the exception 


—MODERN KURDS. 


OE Heypt. Greece, and Italy, so much | 


abounds in interesting antiquities as | 


does Kurdistan. The inscriptions of the 
country go back through all forms of 
record to the cuneiform writing of the 
Assytians. The traveler throtieh this 
Tecion “stumbles cver and anon tipon 
some unmistakable evidence of the pre- 
occupation of the country by civilized 
faces, DULittequires the skill of an an- 
tiquary to determine to what epoch the 
various monuments, inscriptions, and 
remains of architecture belong. 

One of the striking peculiarities of 


the ethnic life of the Kurds is ancestral | 


prides ltis i is paricularthat they 
Ancestralprde ate. West strongly alhed 


grows rank; 
preservation of 
family records, 


itic peoples. Genealogies 
are preserved and recorded by the Kurd- 
ish) families, @¥ith a care and vanity 
which might well remind one of the hab- 
[erONsiMe AmClent patiiarcis. It is not 
uncommon to find a chieftain who has a 
record of an ancestry, real or fictitious, 
reaching back for a period of five hun- 
dred years. This circumstance is a point 
of honor among the Kurds, and those 
who can adduce the longest ancestral 
limteGtare Weld in ereatest esteem. 

By pursuits, the people are divided 
into three classes: warriors, herdsmen, 
Divisions and and traders. 


pursuits of the 
people. 


Suits; and the third are the shopmen, 
mechanics, and laborers of the villages 
and towns. The wealthier families live 
in stone dwellings, topped with peculiar 
circular towers; but the poorer classes 
abide in huts and tents. 


in character with the Sem- | 


The nrst are | 
heldin highest honor; the | 
second, besides their pas- | 
toral life, engage in agricultural pur- | 


i 


The relisgous lite of the Kurds fur- 
nishes, as we may well suppose, a com- 
plexandicutieus study. In 
it. there are “evidences of 
Semitism and Aryan my- 
thology, touches of Mohammedanism, 
and traces of many original pagan super- 
stitions. Publicly the religion of Kur- 
distan is the Shiite variety of Moham- 
medanism; but the beliefs and practices 
ot the peaple have departed greatly from 
the Arabian standards of orthodoxy. 
secret ceremonies are prevalent, based 


Many races and 
religions affect 
Kurdish char- 
acter. 


on certain esoteric doctrines such as that 
the deity must always be visibly incar- 
nated in some form on earth. It is held 
that the line of Moses and David and the 
Christ and Ali is continued imn-at least 
one liviiie representative, making the 
incarnation permanent from age to age. 


| Almost every community has its Al1-Ol- 


lahi, or local godhead—a personage sup- 
posed to contain a measure of deity in- 
carnated, to whom the members of the 
itibe render idolatrous service, “Ihere 
are certain localities which, like the an- 
cient oracles, are held in superstitious 


ave. Im some cases the tielits and 


| honors of the godhead are hereditary in 


certain families.: In a word, the severe 
simplicity of the original Islamite faith 
has degenerated in many parts of Kur- 
distam tov a-condition below the level of 
an intelligent paganism. 

Jie person and physiosnomy of the 
Kurds are well marked, and not unat- 
keaciive, The 
are sharply drawn and de 


features Features and 

ie bodily propor- 
tions ; horse- 

ie vcomplexion is test. 


Thetace has *sreat am- 


icate. 
unusually fair. 
plitude, and the forehead is broad and 
fioh. The eyes are bright, and thonel 
deep-set and dark, have an “expression 
Gf kindly intelligence. Like the Per- 
sians, the Kurds wave fine mitistaches, 
and well-shaped, even beautiful, hands 
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and feet. The proportion of the body 
is perfect, and the bearing of the per- 
Soivelecanu aid scany, | Phere lave not 
been wanting critical judges who have 
pronounced the Nurds the finest people 
physically of all the Asiatics. The out- 
aoor lien walicl still to 2 -eieat measire 
prevails, has done much to preserve the 
elasticity and sinéwy strength of the 


people. As horsemen, they are almost 


as expert as the ever-memorable Medo- | 


Persiais of antiquity. The Kurdish 
women in youth are as beautiful as any 
to be found east of the Mediterranean ; 
It ities Deen observed by travelers 
that their beauty fades at an early period 
of life, giving place to the shriveled as- 
pect of premature old age. 

The national costume approximates 
the habits of Persia and Turkey. The 
male apparel consists principally of a 
Habitsandcos- black cloak woven of goat’s 
pee Co. dhe mead: is. cov: 
infinence. ered) itltes red. “ean. and 
around this is thrown a shawl of parti- 
colored silk which falls down about the 
shoulders. “Themen, except in advanced 
age, wear no beards; but the mustache 
is almost universal. The women go un- 
veiled except among the higher nobility, 
eamavtie taces Of Gven priticesses and 


honor. Iiis*evident that the Semitic 
Plincipie governine the rela- 
tions, and including polygamy as its 
principal feature, has been to a con- 
siderable extent modified in Kurdistan 
by the influence and impact of Aryan 
peoples and by the admixture of Aryan 
blood in the Kurds themselves. 

The social and political character of 
iiese people Has impressed diself unta- 
Bad fame ofthe Vorably upon travelers and 
eee ee Searitgnatians - The Wurdish 

reputation is as bad as any 


ity. 
of Western Asia. ‘The position of the 
15 


sexual 


| much 
noble ladies may be seen without dis- | 


Oar 


daliont®) 


Pace between the Iirks on one side and 
the Persie on the over has subjected 
the peopie to many hardships and out- 
Tees swichein conise oO! tine lave told 
Wpou tite natomalechareter, \loham- 
medanism, also, has done much to preju- 
dicethe mumds of the hurds avaimet all 
Christians, 20d to fil the latter with 
distrust and suspicion of the former. 
Kurdistan is rarely at peace with the 
weiwhboring countries, Frequently there 
are Intestinal wars. In some districts 
tite Imeneor the tribe ave the cliatacicer 


of brigands. Lawlessness and audacity 


oo liand in andy: “The rinemiatis, 
Jacobites, and Nestorian Christians who 


chance to fall without protection into 
the lands of the Kurds are generally 
oppressed and robbed 
portunity. Itis claimed, however, that 
the people have in them a strain of cour- 
age and hospitality coupled with a sense 
of half-civilized honor, and that these 
qualities redeem the popular character 
trom the dishike and fear which it would 
otherwise inspire. 

AMeeneral discussian of the «character 


according to op- 


of the Semitic languages is reserved for 


Of the e 

i i Characteristics 
language of the Kurds not ofthe Kermanji 
language. 


a duture ‘chapter. 


critical knowledge 
has been obtained by scholars. Their 
dialect Metinanii. * Ae 
(ieniisbe expected, ishows evidence of 


is called the 

iMmuliranous detistion. ~ One clement 
presents a deteriorated form of Persie; 
Anoulwer preserves the evidence ai the 
ancient descent [rom a primitive Semitic, 
baat is. Chaldee, tomeic. “There are 
also traces of Tttranian derivation. 
Like most modern languages the Ker- 
manji is composite, but the language 
has a considerable-decree of unity and 
some literary capacities. In certain dis- 
tricts of Kurdistan, particularly in the 
mountain regions to the north, dialects 
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are spoken different from the common 
speech. In the province cailed Deyrsim 
the patois can not be understood by 
ihose who speak Kermanji. [nthis part 
the common tongue has been infected 
with Armenian and Cappadocian dia- 
lects. In Ardelan and NKermanshah also 
the Kurdish has been replaced with a 
tongue in which there is no longer more 
thats trace of a Semitic origin, 

The Kurdish language seems capable 
of supporting literary production. The 


CHAPTER CIV.—THE 


the race of 


Ha LB 
was thus de- 


Asshur 
veloped 


A ne Ss 


course of somewhat 
tuties ii Upper sieso- 
potamia, the Arphaxad 
was planted im the country to the south, 


and Lhcre Tose into. jiationality 
latter, imdeed, preceded the tomer in 
theethmeevolition, oa wspace of perhaps 
a thousand years lies between the date 
of the listorical origin of the Chaldees 
AV e2are Mi 
debted to modern inquiry for a knowl- 


and that of the wissyrians. 


el@e of the tae that benetth thet later 
Babylomans and their history lies a 
iImore aNcenL mace, wien iV 4is. ave wl 
activity produced one Of the earhicst civ 
ilizations of mankind. 

The relation between ithe primitive 
Chaidees and the Babylonians is the 
saine which wedtind between many early 
and later peoples of the saime stock and 


conn. he tsabyioniaie 


Relations of the 
Old Chaldees to 


are to be regarded as the 
the Babylonians. 


secondary development of 
the Chaldee mee, perigee the inoere 
powerful and distinguished, but hardly 


more than thintacen- | 


The | 


CREAT RACES OF Gian a2. 


Persian poets known to fame have been 
rendered into Kurdish with 
| There are also native tales 
and ballads by Kurd bards 
found 


SLICCESS: 


Premonitions of 
a Kurdish liter- 
ary develop- 
ment. 


| 


been 
worthy of admiration. 


which have 
Out of these, 
indeed, the qualities of the language 
have been determined. Enropean schol. 
| ars have produced grammars and dic- 
Mionaries of kurdish, and) the le. 
. Testament was translated into the lan- 


| guage as early as 1857. 


CHALDEES AND I3ZABYLONIANS. 


the more interesting UE the tvou™ The 
latter had power and fame aud riches 
and renown among the nations; but the 
former had a certain intellectual renowu 
| and greatness which may well associate 
then? in ameient history with the old 
Eoyptians and tis seer-race or India. 
The primitive tribes of the Arphaxad, 
still momadic and pastoral in manner of 
life, Spread themseles ever the aliivial 
plains of Lower Mesopotamia before the 
cen G. aC. 
The country invited to pop- 


| twentieth Outspread of 


the Arphaxad 
into Lower 


ulation and the civilized Mesopotamia. 


life almost as strongly as did Eeypt. 
The matt resources! Caldas re 
Of Uheniseives siiicient to enconrage tie 
institution of society, and to sausiy a 


major part cf the wants pecthar toes: 
plé-in the primitive Strg@es-or develco- 
nent. ‘Tie food supply seven betore 
the land was placed under cultivation, 
was as abundant as might be found in 
Any Olber parrot the earth, “Vile aturiior 
lias already recounted im anether paruiar 
his works the extent and variety oi ine 
preducts-of the ‘Chaldean plain Ihe 
1 See Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Untversal History, 
Vol. I, pp. 106-107. 


LAE ARE Saw BALOLLS, 


fertility of the soil was inexhaustible. 
Vegetation was luxuriant to a degree, 
and many of the things which grew 
irom theveartMavere not only cdibic, bit 
delicious to the taste. 

All the early travelers were astonished 
at the unusual abundance of the gifts of 
ee Mature in the lower 


dance ofthe Eu- valley of the Euphrates. 
fee ee food-bearing plants 
growth and fruit- 
and the edible animals and 


were of extraordinar 
fulness, 
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honey, ropes and strings, firewood and 
sour masn for their cattle. Next-atter 
Ewypt it is likely that what we call 
wheat and barley grain were first devel- 
oped in primitive Chaldza, as were also 
millet, sesame, and several other varieties 
of valuable grains and grasses. The 
same is true of fruits and vegetables, not 
afew of which were known here at a date 
when nearly all the rest of the world 
was in barbarism and night. 

In the midst of such favorable and fa- 


ANIMAL LIFE—CHALD.EAN LION, 


birds abounded by river and gulf and 
jand. ‘he climate, too, without being 
tropical in the proper sense, was mild, 
and the atmosphere salubrious. The 
products of the country had a multi- 
farious adaptation to the wauts of man, 
thus suggesting not only the gratifica- 
tion of immediate desires, but the ex- 
change of commodities. Strabo informs 
us that an Eastern poet had enumerated 
three hundred and sixty valucs in the date- 
bearing palm. 


obtain bread and wine, vinegar 


Certain it is that irom | 
ihattree only tlhe Chaldees were able to | 
and | 


voring eonditions the early race of Ar- 
phaxad began its career. Ethnically, we 
may hardly know with cer- 
tainty the constitution of 
ciel Chaldees, Thecon- 
tention still goes on as to whether they 


Uncertainty of 
the ethnic deri- 
vation of Chal- 
dees. 


were Semites proper or rather of Ham- 
itic €xtraction. Perliaps the solution of 
the controversy will ultimately be found 
im the fact that the twe-taces so named 
did not disentangle themselves complete- 
Ivand at once, but by desrecs, and never 
wath that clearness avhich we note in 
the Gas Of Giner ellie divercences. 
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ie tliiceis, tt misy. tile:C nalees 1 cre 
one of the earliest and most forceful races 
Only the Eeypiians, ire 
and the Hindus 


of mankind. 
Chinese, 
Can conipete with them tlre 


They compete 

with Egyptians 
and Chinese for ; . 
priority. claim tothe first placeinciv- 
ligation amone the ancient Asiatic and 


Adivicananations. At asaseryeecatly age 
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The first result of the replacement ‘or 
the pastoral life with the complex life of 
commercial industry was f supplement 


the food supply and home Guimpses of in- 


dustrial life of 
primitive Ar- 
phaxades. 


resourees of the Chaldees 
willitine-rodiets of <other 
countries than their own. We are able 
to catch no more than glimpses of the 


pea 


PALM GROVE OF CHALD.ZA. 


they left the simple nomadic and pastoral 
hfe, and substituted therefor the complex 
life of commerce, manufacture, and art. 
A varied industry was created. A com- 
mercial tetrarchy of four great cities was 
established, and these beeame the cen- 
ters of a national life, which was in fill 
efflorescence before the siege of Troy, 
and long before the expulsion of the He- 
brews from Egypt. 


trade life and industries of the primitive 
race of Arphaxad in Lower Mesopotamia ; 
but our knowledge of the commerce and 
manufactures of the later Babylonians 
Gnables 16 iy anierenee to deduce ti, 
conclusions relative to the industrial con- 
ditions of themncesttal race. Ouro! tie 
tombs of Er and Erech, and from bricks 
end tablets and cylinders, we learn net 
a little respecting the hieot the Chaldees 
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as far back, at least. as the sixteenth 


Contry 6. GC. 

at titis Carly day many forins of miaip- 
ufacture and appliances of commerce had 
Weaving 


Primitive useful been invented. 


inventions; 
trade of the 
Chaldees. 


in linen and wool was one 
of the leading pursuits, and 
Ii) tis crt the Greatest slall had been ac- 
quired. Pottery for utility and ornament 
was abundantly produced, and the mak- 
ing of glass was known and practiced. 
It would appear that pungent and sweet- 


| 


\therr animals, skins, and 


| 


| 
| 


2a0 


vet (emOlenoc tiedhamite Yale. be- 


cat (% ade up tosward the cities: of 


Niesnpotamia, °liither they carried 
Early develop- 
ment of com- 


wool, Olcing She Saime iM | oes with 


exchange for weapons, Hamitic Arabs. 
ULeisiis nd sory lhe “Chaldean 


plain was presently denuded of its small 
sitpply of timber. Of this, only a fringe 
Mad existed aloue ihe tiver pauls and 
around the infrequent marshes. Wood 
for purposes of manufacture and build- 


smelling 
were the invention of 
this primitive people. 
At least they may 
Compete ow it lic tke 
Eeyotians for) tie 
honor of the discovery 
and manufacture of 
such articles of per- 
sonal desire. 

Trade was. first 
opened between the 
Chaldees and tive 7 1 
Isiasiieiyo toy 1 van 
The manufactures of 
the former were given 
for the oil and wine 
ei the latter. Iie 
Syrians might be 
found clad in Chaldee 
cloaks before the age of Joshua. Money 
was invented by the Chaldzans, at least 
money by weight of precious metal. A 
nomenclature of money and account was 
invented, the rudiments of which are 
known to this day. It was from the 
Babylonians and their ancestors, the 
Chaldzans, that the nations of West- 
ern Syria, including the Hebrews, drew 
their knowledge of the use and denomi- 
nations of money and account. 

In course of time Chaldea began to 
require for her manufactures raw ma- 
terial produced in distant countries. At 


ointments ————— 


CHALD-EAN STONE LION, 


Drawn by A. de Bar, after a sketch of Lejean. 


ing came into demand, and this was sup- 
plied from Armenia. Such commerce 
called for boating in the Euphrates 
mont the northern of that 
stream as far down as the Chaldzan 
cities. Whine also was imported from 
Atmenia. On the side of Arabia, com- 
merce extended further and further, 
until the spices of Yemen, and finally 
the products of India, were borne in by 
ithe Persian. ouli and’ olfered m the old 
Babylonian market. 

At length commercial lines were es- 
tablished between Chaldza and the cities 


sources 
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Oi Pheenicia. By these rautes of trade 


{he “mantactiires of Babylonia were 
Chaldzean mer- earried Ollie to the Aled- 
chandisereaches +41... : Reece 

eRe dace iterranean and to the prim- 
ranean. itive states established in 
the islands snd, at intervals, on the 


Sivores of that sea... Jater on, baby lo- 
nian interchange was established with the 
Cfeeks aid {ie money scyctem of tlic 
latter ts believed by Dicker to have 
been in a meastire derived from that of 
the former. There was an age in which 
Babylon was the center of money and 
exchange Inthe same sense that Lon- 
don is at the present time. 

From these conditions of production 


and tinde it is easy ta dedice the abun-"| 


Mafex choctaot Gall resources wich the | 
Chaldees and Babylonians | 
imamifestly enjoyed ar the | 


food supply on 
national charac- 
ter. 


times of their nscendency: 
tail to consider the reilex effect upon 
the national character of this abundance. 
Food may be considered as one of the 


fundamental conditions of the eivilized | 


life. Where the food supply is varied 


and abundant, we may expect strength | 


and variety in the national character: 
Whiere it is scarce and limited toa few 
mtticles, the lite Of tae» people will 
be meager and simple in development. 
It is true that elements of yice come 
from abundance and variety along with 


Nor may we 


important circumstance in their civiliza- 
tion. Consciously, not much was enter- 
tained onde stbiject. “Thc 
Prevalence of 
polygamy among 


eatly aces Ol This: stocl 
the Arphaxades, 


simply adopted polygamy 
nea Natural and cineieit system for the 
continuous and rapid multiplication of 
We should 
IGele itt vain for himan levisiation or 
The ods 


the household and people. 


diwine oracle on the subject. 
of Asshur and Arphaxad seem not to 
have insiticted their worshipers im ihe 
formality by 
In 
the polygamous practice the man him- 


matter Of Myles or the 


which the same should be obtained. 


self is the chooser, and, as a rule, prim- 
itive society allows him full swing of his 
will and desire. He takes many or few 
wives according ta his ability; “They 
constitute the mothers of his family. In 
the mature of the case equality of riehts 
and rank is impossible under such a 
state and usage. 

We may readily see how polygamy 
results as one of the products of a half- 
Ghaysrtedel 


barbarous society. Naturalevotne 


tion of multiple 


a sotlety, #8. in all, Wwellan oe ace awe. 


Pe st Oe eke, em 
Man is physically strong. Both the 
weakness and the strength perpetuate 


themselves. In the absence of moral 


W principles a state Of sextial slavery su- 


| pervenes, and this the woman accepts. 


the elements of strenoth; but the age of) 


Sirenetl toriinately precedes the ace ot 


vice. The Chaldees and their succes- 


sors, the Babylonians, had each their 


age Oi Ssireneth; the first, an age of in- 


tellectual achievement and industrial 


growth; the other, an age of vast com- | 


merce and conquest by war. 

Pil the-eatiy peoples oi the Semitic 
races were polygamous. It does not ap- 
pear that the manner of the social and 


reproductive union of the sexes was 


Vpeoplés oi thar stock, 


or ees it appear that ina condition 
Mere all of ier ediication and expe- 
rience has pointed to multiple marriage 
her instincts are shocked by being joined 
im cominom with others like herself to 
tine Sane maim, 

Pelyoamy was imiientorially the cos- 
il thewvacessof the 
tie 


fom «of, Lace ast, 
Shemite adopted it. Tac aRaanoe 
polygamy be- 
came system- 


moreover, continued and 4tic. 


have continued polygamous unto the 


much considered by them or made an| present day, crecpt in the case of the 


cs 4 
| 
4 = t ill Liss ; 
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that is, polygamy appeared in this lo- 


Hebrews, who, by dispersion among 
cality at an age when the race was just 


monogamous nations, have taken their 


aa 
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habit and law from them. In Chaldza | emerging from prehistoric night into the 
we are, perhaps, near the origin of the | conscious state. It were hardly correct 
system of multiple marriage in the earth; | to speak of either polygamy or monog- 
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amy as a systewz of sexual affiliation in | 


the age when men were still on a level 
with the beasts which nature had made 
prone and obedient to their appetites. 


Animals neither marry nor are given in | 


the multiple miar- 
the primitive Chal- 


niatmoee! Inicheec, 
riage relation among 
dees couldvhardly be 
The pastoral tribes who first possessed 
the Babylonian plain began, by degrees, 
to substitute for mere community and 


enlied ns tematic, 


promiscuity the principle and practice 
of the 
they took to wife. The patriarchic clan 
favored the growth of the rising system, 
and that system assumed at length some 


selection among women whom 


degree of regularity. 
Marriage, as it existed in this far day, 
was litle more than tite choice of ihe 


Pimiiveme-. ale for the tenmle of iis 


riage the result a a = a = 
onto. eds PS selosei ie 
Sa becanre fic. property. It 


would appear that already a truer hu- | 


For 
in the earhiest Awe of mahich we have any 


man instinct had begunto prevail. 


account we are able to discover a differ- 
etlee 1 the relation by whic the wite 
was held from that by which the -clans- 
He 
chose his wife, and presently another, 
‘These he took to his 
tent wad held-in equal relation: but 


Mian tetaltied his other property. 
and then another. 


He dil woe 
barter them 


‘Tre, the 


tribesmct cr for foreign 


merchandise. unmarried 


women of the tribe were frequently dis- | 
' to the number of several hundred. 


posed of for commercial advantage, but 
the wife was not often subjected io sale. 
She il tim must remain faithiul to her 
loc 
duties of maAleriitveamd the jomt cares 
of the household. When the tribe re- 
moved to other parts the wives and 
children of the clansman followed huin- 
bly on the master, ministering to his 
and ngs 


wants, guarding the simple 


sell them to his fellow- 


She mustin particular assume the | 
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terests of his tent and flocks and mer- 
chandise. 

Perhaps the system tended to perpetu- 
ate itselt. The gap betweem the man 
and the woman was widened rather than 
abridged by the polygamous Polygamy may 
iisgeeye The aman by hie ees 
iieetom: Detame Gitomer, a: 
wealthy, and 
the woman more enfeebled. It has been 
claimed, with probable truth, that the 
polygamous relation supports itself by 
the birth of an excess of female chil- 
dren, “Phe subject dias given ice 1 
much controversy. False statistics have 
been manufactured on both sides to 
meet the demands of zealots in argu- 
ment. It is known that in the polyga- 
mous countries of Southern and Western 
Asia there is a considerable excess of 
females; but, on the other hand, it has 
been found that in the Fiji islands the 
males are in excess. Possibly the tatter 
condition has been brought about by 
circumstances which have prevailed over 
the natural tendency of multiple mar- 
riage. At all events, the polvgamous 
lord among the ancient tribes of Meso- 


more intellectual, more 


potamia was lifted greatly above his 
household. He was able, without re- 
straint, according to his increasing 


wealth and power, to multiply his wives 
and thus more rapidly increase his de- 
seendants. Perhaps, im their ancient 
state, the father sometimes lived to rec: 
ognize his own progeny in right descent 
In 
a short time a family would thus become 
a clan, and: the clam atribe, Capable oF 
going to war or founding a city. 
Polygamy was in the first intent prac: 
tieed im the family proper, The shock 
of choosing 
: Ethnic charac. 
wives of one's own blood teristics fixed by 
prevailed. Brothers and 77218: 
half-brothers and uncles freely chose 


ing custom 


Lire, 


their sisters and half-sisters and nieces | 
il inmatiiace. it is possible that from 
this circumstance arose the strong typi- 
cal character which was impressed upon , 
several of the ancientraces. ‘The phvs- 


ijognoimy, manner, and desire of the 
descendent clansmen were so. uni- 


| 
form as to carry down to posterity the | 
type which had been fixed and Soles | 
sized by the inbred relation upon which | 
the primal family was founded a 
| 


would the type readily yield hen mar 
riage was extended beyond the limits of 
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a delegation passing from clan to clan 
in friendly solicitation of wives for the 
Ot. thei kiths. The 
first simple relations among the tribes 
or the Ba 
pon the eross-marriages which were 
cultivated. Sometimes, though 
(He ina Wvent.over 1o the clan “of his 
wife, joining himself to the household 
of his father-in-law or uncle by affinity. 
We may see in this the rudiments of a 
possible Slate; for ere lone, partly by 
war and partly by marriage affiliations, 


men respective 
st were based in laree measure 


parely, 
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== 


RUINS OF SIPPARA.—Drawn by A. de Bar, after a sketch of Lejean. 


kinship. The more powerful ethnic | 
peculiarity prevailed over the weaker, | 
and the wife selected from a collateral | 
branch of the tribe or from some foreign | 
clan transmitted the features and man- 
ners of her lord rather than her own 

In course of time the in-marriages 
Cove Moy, vetiaus Wnder the influence 
of a deep-seated human in- 
stinct, to out-marriages. At 
avery early date the pas- 
toral lords of the Euphratine countries 
began to send abroad for their wives. 
Nothing was more common than to see 


Cross-marriage 
tends to produce 
the tribe and 
the state. 


many clans and tribes would unite in 
common enterprises. 

We here speak of a condition of af- 
fairs prevalent in lower Mesopotamia 
before the age of city 
building and foreign com- tr 
mere, Ai leneth, aeare ~ 9 
have seen, the pastoral and 
condition began to developinto the seden- 
Permanent habitations were 


Chaldzan soci- 
ety transformed 


nomadic 


fairy lite. 
chosen, and the clans began to break up 
into communities. Then were founded 
those old Chaldzean towns, the ruins of 
which still astonish the traveler and in- 
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Qo 


struct the antiquarian. Then Babel and 
Erech and sccadand Calne besa vo 

be ““inetie land of Shinar.» \\ ith thie 

transformation from what we may call a 

Mital to aceity life, polygamy passed 

ftom the fori of a custom. to the Porm 

of an institution. That which had been 

usage was graduated into law, The : 
wandering pastoral family, with its one 

lord and many wives and children, was | 
transmuted into the polygamous city, or 
townhouse, with its az/ronitis and its 
hareem, oy woman's quarter, with its | 
seclusion and mysteries. Thenceforth 
the multiple marriage system, becoming 
institutional, was fixed in the accept- 
ance, beliet, and. faith of the semirie 
races. 


it were, perhaps, impossible to deter 
mine to what extent polygamy was dif- 
fused among the other Semitic peoples 


Cilia etn from Babylonia as a center, 
original seat of md . Oa aoe 
sees Perliaps the institution 
usages. grew spontaneously among 


the tribes of Shem in Asshur and Aram 
and Syria, as well as in the lower coun- 
try which was its primitive seat. “The 
student of history has accustomed him- 
self to expect the polygamous organiza- 
tion of society wherever the Semute has 
fiade his way. Prom the borders of 
Persia to the Mediterranean, and even 
beyond to the. Pillars of Hercules, the 
impress of multiple marriage was upon 
the ancient peoples. The system trav- | 
eled to the West, as we shall see, with 
the Hebrew race, flourished in Canaan, | 
and infected Christianity in so much | 
that as late as the time of the Reforma- 
tion the leading evangelicals, including 
Lather and Melanchitton, justined 11 as 
Christian in both theory and practice! 
With the development of Babylonian 
society the formalities attending mar- 
Mage, OF Site taking were. ‘culareed, 
and took to themselves religious and 


OF MAN IL NG). 
civil sanction. Spectacle and pageant 
were added until the ceremony, im tlie 
ease Of oble. fates “ata one 
Ileal, became as gormeous | te ae 
as the other forms of Ori- Jection. 
ental society. The bride that was to be 
was adorned for the occasion of her nup- 
tials, and was led forth to meet her lord 
with music and dancing and jubilee. 
Alice tended... to’ mysticism 
Woman more and more was hidden away, 


system 


and the mastery of the man over all 


domestic relations became emphasized 
until the subordination of his wives 
amounted to a virtual slavery, wlucn 
was redeemed only by the pencilings 
amd warmth of natural affeetion,  Phisy 


_under all conditions, may be presumed 


to inate alleviated the: subjection wr the 
Wenker Ald More Sensitive Sex 10 tlic 
tyranny and exultation of the stronger. 
Passing turther into the elements wi 
the civilized life we note the origin among 
the Chaldées of that pecul= trechaigdesan- 
ie Style ol wiitine called 7 
the re- writing. 
semblance in shape of its characters to 
the svedcc. 


Cuneiform, trom 

This style of writing was 
destined to take up and convey to mod- 
ern learning much of the best knowledge 


of antiquity. It was destined, moreover, 


| to extend as a system of written espres- 
Siow, not only to the kindred races of 
Asshur on the north, but also to the Ar- 


yan races of Media and Persia, also to 
the highlands of Armenia, and far into 
Syria, In another part ol tlic author. 
works he has exemplified with sufficient 
fullness the nature and philosophy of 
cuneiform writing.’ In the present con- 
nection it remains ta mute the fact that 
this writing was, according to our best 
information, invented by the Chaldees. 
More properly, it was perfected by them ; 


1 See Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal History, 
Vol. I, pp. 130-131, 197-198. 
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for antiquarian research has shown that 
the rudiments of the system already ex- 
isted among the aboriginal tribes of Ac- 
cad, who possessed, or at least traversed, 
the Babylonian plain before the develop- 
ment of Chaldee nationality. Itisthought 
that these Accadians were out of the hill- 
country of Elam, and that they brought 
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with them a rude, idiographic writing 


which was adopted and amended by the 
race of Arphaxad on its entrance into 
Lower Mesopotamia. 

At the first the writing in question was 
a picture writing, in which objects were 
portrayed by actual resem- 
blance or symbolically. In 
the hands of the Chaldees 


Process by 
which the sys- 
tem was devel- 
oped. 


the characters began to take more and 


more of the svmbolical and less of the 
idiographic nature, and at the same time 
to be modified into simpler and still sim- 
plerforms.. Atienethihe chamcter were 
reduced into that shape in which we find 
them on the tablets. amd cylinders of 
Babylonia and Assyria. Aleanwhile, as 
Early as: the seventeenth, century - BoC 
ihe memittce tongue had Taken the place 
of ‘the or@inal s\ceadian lancuace in 


Chaldza, and the former was forced into | 


the framework, so to speak, of the Acca- 
dian symbols. It was a case very simt- 
lar to that trom presented in the wiitine 
of the Japanese, which is inostly effected 
im ihe Chinese character, 
issacitier tm the Kuman character, as 
Hebrew betore it was waitten im Chal 
dee symbols. 

In the hands of the Chaldees the cunei- 
form characters were transmuted gradu- 
The 


Evolution of ally into phonetics. 


writing from 
pictures to al- 
phabet. 


pxinbel stood far an object of the enter 
wold, 7is,.tor mstanee, a house, an ox, 4 
Goat, a Gihing tackle ete: “lhe iiex step 
was to anike the character tm a simpler 


English itself , 


Hirst Stace ot the ttansmuta-! 
tot wae. that, ina nich they 


OF MANAIND, 


form, and to allow it to stand for the 
names or the objects referred to, “Vite 
next stage makes the characters to stand 
for the zv/t/a/ sounds in the names of the 
objects, and the final stage dismisses the 
objects and the names, retaining only the 
phonetic sound as the thing for which the 
symbol stands. 
neiform writing, like all other systems 


In other words, the ecu- 


with which we are acquainted, passed by 
evolution and culture from picture writ- 
ing, by way of a syllabary, into an alpha- 
bet. When the latter stage was reached 
the Chaldee scribe was able 16 eng iave 
With lis stylus on the elay of lis Ditch; 
still unburnt, the phonetic writing in 
which his thoughts were composed. The 
development went on until proficiency 
was attained. ‘The Assyrians borrowed 
the system from their neighbors, and 
added papyrus and stone as the materials 
By 
and. by literary -cultire Came;. ad vile 
perfected alphabet, in whiclt many ttaces 


on which their records were made. 


of idiography and symbolism still ex- 
isted, wae taleen as the vehicle ar all 


_ branches of learning known to the times. 


3v this means knowledge was enlarged 

in 

volume from: the early centers of ile 
Intellectual 

—— Intellectual life 

activity appeared both as diffused by the 
Chaldees. 

and 


quence of the art of writing. 


and transmitted an -expandine 


Chaldee race. 


a -Canise a conse 

Certainly 
iimay mot be denied Usat oretG miumds 
belonged 16 the ‘Clialdecs- at¥a “tine 
when tearlyoall the resto: they orld iay 
in Cimmierian darkmess, WVevmay well 
admire the intellectual achievements o1 
a people who studied nature successfully 
a thousand years before the founding of 
Rome! Several of the fnost important 
branches of science had their origin in 
this far age and country; and many of 
the practical contrivances which civilt- 


zation has employed for at least three 


fH AKAMAGANS.—_CHALDELS. 


millennia were invented by the Chaildec | 


philosophers. 
The writings of this ancient race of 

the Shemite were 

with 


mostly concerned 


Style and sub- historical narrative. 
ject matter of 
the Chaldee 


writings. 


This indicates clearly that 
the stage of national con- 
sciousness had come, and with it the 
wholesome ambition to be re- 
membered and admired by pos- 
tenis 
was still largely personal. 


The ambition, however, 
The 
inscriptions indicate the predom1- 
nance of certain men and certain 
classes. At this we should not 
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The example here before us shows in 
a Memorable manner ime perinanence 
as well as (ite triumph) Of wiaurine char 
intellectual ak 
Tiis ite pliyeteai (paris of tment 
civilization that go down to dust. 
Violence perishes in the wind of its own 
commotion. Conquest ends with the 


achievement. 


Ch oe sas 


be surprised or offended, particu- 


larly when we remember that to 


the present day history, as an art, 
has been mostly concerned to eu- 
logize the individual actors, and 
towilecicer the progress of the 
drama as a whole. 

The Chaldee writines celebrate 
the praises of kings and the glory 
The inscriptions of the gods. but 


\\ ‘ 


\ 


= 


ctow whens §over and above the 


attainments of 
pn aee. personal eulogium 
we discover evidences of the high 
intellectual lite which the  peo- 
ple had attained. The record in- 
cludes also the rudimentary out- 
limes OF scionce and the results of 
investigation. From this source 
we acquaint ourselves with those 
tables of weights and measures 
which in some sense furnish the 
basis of nearly all subsequent 


ity cv BN Weds 


contrivances of like kind. Nota 
few civilized nations of to-day 
have hardly improved upon the methods 
employed by the Chaldees for the com- 
putation of time and space, for the 
measurement of mass and distance. Such 
was the ability of this primitive stock 
that its intellect and achievement stretch 
Due tothe life of the present epoch. 


COMPUTATION OF TIME—ANCIENT SUNDIALS, 


fall of the curtain upon its tragedy. All 
monuments and memorials which appeal 
merely to the senses are attacked and 
destroyed by time. The material pano- 
tama is indebted for its brief memory 
and tradition to the upholding record of 
thought. But the mind of the race, as 
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well as the mind of the individual, when | 
once it has risen to ascendency, perishes 
not, but rather survives with the succes- 
sive ages to which it transmits itself in 


story Gr sone, in epic ‘orate. 
We should look in vain in the ancient | 
world for the fact of self-wovernment. 


Mpecusee ene Lit ai ew iene aaink 


Ciyt! goverment censes 1 tie hima face 
among the 


ancients. can riot we 


might not reasonably expect that men_ 
would be able to organize themselves 


OVE, TeEASOll, 


into civil government on the principles 
of a rational 
Even in modern times and the most en- 
lightened countries we have seen with 
what great difficulty the race has risen | 


republican democracy. 


to selfhood in economics and govern- | 
ment and law. 

Antiquity must needs accept personal 
rule. Civil and religious institutions in 
that far age were evolved coincidentally. | 
The powerful effect of reli- 
cious beliefs worked by re- 


Primitive civil 
institutions in- 
fluenced by reli- 
gion. 


action on the formative in- 


stitutions Gf @overininent. 
ruled. Men must be like the gods. 
Therefore civil government, if it exist, 
must exist in the similitude of god-rule. 


ihe wods 


God-rule is monarchy. The priest re- 
ceives his authority from one above him- | 
self, great 

There must be, saith antiquity, a man 
lifted up in the likeness of the god. 

From him must descend all authority—_ 
by him amet be exercised all rule. “Tite 

thought of the issuance and rise from 


and giertonus in the skies: 


the people of the right to govern, and of 
the delegation of that right to the ruler, 
is a concept so modern that it has hardly 
yet found acceptance in any nation of 
the eanth, 

The great cities of Chaldaa—Babel | 
and Erech and Accad and Ur and Nipur | 
and Borsippa and Sippara and Kutha | 
becoming populous, demanded civil insti- 


‘existent in amodern state. 


| solute supremacy of his will. 


OF Die iN 7), 


tiltiome, iil these. caine tm thei iad: 
The various communities were bound to- 
getherina great despotism, ean 
aL cae head of which rose emperor in ani 
the Oriental emperor, war ee 
rior, King and lel priest of ie matom 
Betore biti primitive sevtet, tell down 
and worshiped. He was the incarnation 
of god-power and man-power, the head 
and fountain of all prerogative and great- 
ness. He commanded the Chaldee, af- 
His 
on force ~ aud 
But, nevertheless, the civil 
Unity Of Society was 2titimed ond wor 
many centuries monarch succeeded mon- 
arch by right of birth or conquest. 

The reader may easily perceive tia 
the Oriental monarchy of antiquity was 
the full form of that germ which existed 


in the patriarch of the clan. 


terwards the Babylonian, armies. 
throne was established 
superstition. 


The old mon- 
uarchy an exag- 


Wlte patriarclime as emperor ica ioenor 


Of nie household “aid petmerchy, 
tribe, Enlarge the latter and change the 


pastoral into the sedentary and commer- 
cial Ife and vou Have the ancient mom 
arch, crowned and robed in the splendor 
of the East. Very little was he concerned 
with the other attributes which we find 
lf he formed 
a council of his nobles and priests, it was 


| done at his will for the convenience of 


his government and the enlargement of 
his renown and glory. He set governors 
in provinces, and captains over the divi- 
sions of hisarmy; but none might say to 
him, ‘“‘ What doest thoi?” Only one 
check really held him back from the ab- 
That was 
the fear of a violent death at the hands of 
some one who had suffered or was jeal- 
ous under his rule. 

In this form rose the government of 
that ancient race who possessed and civ- 


_ ilized the lowlands lying northward from 


the Persian gulf. The names of the 
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early Chaldzan kings have been trans- 
mitted to posterity. An outline of their 
dynasties has been recovered from the 
Rulers celebrate Cust. 


themselves, but ,. eee Gufs cas te ATC 
By 4 2 ) 
history cele- rulers of this amerent epc ch 


brates thought. 
selves, while the names of the great think- 
ets and scientists, who from the cities 
and plains of Chaldzea foreran the knowl- 
edge of the world, have passed into the 
oblivion of the ages. On the other hand, 
the work of the thinkers and sages has 
transmitted itself to the mind and pur- 
pose of after times; while the work of 
warrior kings and high priests has gone 
down to thesilence or tie ander iwerld: 

‘The Chaldeée ayers ot lawiiakers. 
None of theesemites lave excelled as 
legislators. Many of the great men of 
fasompetenayar Liiis Tamil have surpassed 


the Semites in c 7 : er aaseraes. 
miattewotiesian 2 formulating theocratic 


lation. codes, but lawmaking in 


ihe hina seiise remained for the venus 
Oi anotmer tace. “The lass ol the Chale 
dees and of their successors, the Baby- 
lonians, were simply edicts of the kings. 
Whey had 1hé sanction only of force and 
expediency. Rational legislation was a 
task above and bévoud the civil capacity 
of the ancient peoples. Im addition to 
the edicts of sovereigns and high priests 
there was, no doubt, amions the Chaldees 
the growth of custom and usage to the 
extent of furnishing the ordinary rules of 
conduct; but lawmaking in the truer 
Sense wasn art tinknown to thay oreat 


«is in all ages, the | 


have commemorated them- | 
| ished 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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people who first mapped the heavens and 
discovered the sequence of phenomena 
among the planetary and stellar worlds. 

The author has already explained in 
another section of his worses” the reli- 
etous system which grew up and flour- 
in Mesopotamia. ‘This 
system was destined to run a marvelous 


Lower 


course among the nations. chaldee germ of 
Though at the first it was ee a 
bit teebly “listenable, ts 

from the mythologies of other peoples, it 
seemed to contain the germ of a growth 
which was to combine in the secondary 
form with the prodigious energies of the 
Roman empire; to send its hardy vine 
into the darkness and chill of the Middle 
Ages; to issue from those ages with 
the claim of universality; and to con- 
tend) for precedence aid presciipie 
fight among the vast Torces and qilic- 
nomena of modern civilization. 

It is not needed, however, in this con- 
nection to describe again the pantheon 
of the Chaldeés, orto repeat the account 
of their religious ceremontal. If we mis- 
takexnot, there svas in the ¢ystem trom 
the fret.a tendeicy tokard ihe severe 
unity of monotheism, and this perhaps 
must account for the long survival of the 
religious thought which had for its locus 
the banks of the Lower Euphrates, and 
Tor the Source Of 10s werminaion siiie 
breast of the Chaldee race; 


'See Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal History, 
Vol. 1, pp 1 32=140. 
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CHAPTER CV.—EVOLUTION OF THE BBERITES. 


q@E have thus given a 
firier Poutline: of =the 
character and promise 
Or tte Againeean. Gr 
motthern, branch of 
mie Semitic peoples. 
The middle branch 1s 
knew by tieename of /fe@rac. The 
word at once suggests the well-known 
traditional, perhaps we should say his- 
torical, origin of the race. The Eber- 
ies, ory Tleberites, “as the term sieni- 
fies, came from beyond the river; that 
is, out of Aram, or Mesopotamia. The 
name of the head of this 
division of the Semites was 
Eber, or Heber. The Book 
of Genesis declares that the Shemite was 
ihe lather ot allthe children of ber.” 
Eber is made to be the grandson of Ar- 
phaxad. By this we are to understand 
that the Eberites were, according to the 
traditional knowledge of the age, the 
right-line descendants of the Arphaxad 
tribes. Eber is made to be the progeni- 
tor of the Pelegites and the Joktanians. 


The Eberite and 
his descendants. 


From Peleg the sacred genealogy de- 
scends directly through four generations 
to Abraham, and to him the Hebrew 
race of history assigns its origin. 

Time and again we have had occasion 
to note the significance of these ances- 
tial manies: Lie Semitic 

oe Significance of 

traditions everywhere the Hebraic no- 
abound with lists in which ™°™*%™* 
the descent Of living faimilies is tracea- 
ble upward to some remote and famous 
fountain. In all this there is doubtless 
a glimpse here and there of fersona/ an- 
cestry, but the larger part of the nomen- 
Clature is 77zva/. “The meaning of such 
records is that certain tribes were, ac- 
cording to their tradition, descended 
from other tribes, of which the patro- 
nymic has been preserved. And in this 
sense the ancestral genealogies of the 
Hebrews must be understood. 

This beine tite, we note 10 tie fret 
place the omgin of the Hebraic race in 
an Aramaic descent. This would signify 
that the Aramzeans were the oldest divi- 


sion of the Semites, and the Hebraic 
243 
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family the second development of the 
We shall see hereafter that 
the Arabs were the third 


same stock. 


Relation of the 
Hebrews to the 
Arameans. 


and most recent evolu- 


tion from the same ethnic 


original, “he: Eberites agaime over io 
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Was extended. “lhe patriarcl: Abrahams, 


at the head af a colony of his people 
inade his way far to the 


. ‘ Migration of the 
west, in Ca- Abrahamitesout 


of Chaldea. 


and settled 
naan. Thestory of the bat- 
tles and like vicissitudes through which 


LAND OF THE HEBREWS.—VALLEY oF 1HE JORDAN, 


the right bank of the Euphrates, and es- 
tablished themselves at Ur ot the Chal- 
dees. It was from that position that 
the true migration and beginnings of 
historical development to. take 
Liar tise, 


were 


The story of the movement by which 
Hebrew nationality was to be ultimately 
achieved is known wherever Christianity 


the immisrants passed before they were 
able to occupy and possess the country of 
their choice need motbe repeated. Wy iat 
we are here to consider is the destiny af 
the race in another and bieher seise, 
Atthe wery Decne. adie 
Abrahamites at Shechem, where they 
build an altar to Jehovah-El. After- 
ward the tents of the tribe are pitched 


TOE PEPE S, 


under the oaks at Kirjath-Arba, where 
another altar is raised. Then we have 
tne epie Of the Box ptian Hagar, who bore 
to her lord a son who was to be ‘‘like a 
wild ass, and his hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand against 
him, and he should dwell to the east of 
his brethren.”’ Meanwhile the tribe of 
Lot takes possession of the low valley of 


EVOLUTION OF 
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tional proportions, becomes resident as 
an enslaved people im the 
Lower Nites “Tis: detec: 
tion of the Hebrew family 
from its first settlement in 
Canaan did not divide the race by any 
great measure of geographical or ethnic 
divergence. We are not to suppose that 
the Hebrew stock was extinguished in 


valley of the 


Abrahamites 
in Canaan dur- 
ing Egyptian 
captivity. 


CLAN OF ABRAHAMITES DEPARTING, 


the Jordan. Already the men of Canaan 
are in rebellion against the immigrant 


latter with the former, until the Hebrew 
predominates and the Canaanites are re- 
duced to subjection. 


ii 


Few of these vicissitudes need here | 


be recounted. The same is true of the 
long Egyptian episode, in which the 
tribe of Jacob, multiplied almost to na- 


| 


Canaan during the time of the principal 


| growth of the enslaved people in Egypt. 
race, and there is a long strugele of the | 


The Canaanttes, however, recained their 
ascendency in the region which had been 
occupied by the tribes out of the East, 


| in so much that by the close of the Egyp- 


tian period ile traces of pure Hebraism 
were hardly any longer discoverable in 
Canaan. “ne primitive aces or that 


)country had erown, strone audiawarlike. 
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They had progressed also toward the 
civilized life, Their towns and cities 
were of considerable importance, and 
when returning Israel, coming in on a 
detour fran’ the South at 
length crossed the Jordan, they had to 
encounter the Canaanitish armies, and 
eontend by battle and siege for several 
generations before they succeeded in 


and east, 


OF MANKIND. 
two and a half centuries, the Hebrews 
had multiplied to several millions! If 


we accept the figures which ihe Hebrew 
scribes have authenticated, we shall con- 
elude that the Istaclites 1n Hoyjpterere 
fully as numerous as the dominant race 
at least that part of the race in pos- 
session of the Lower Nile valley. 

The mass of Israel, whether going 


EGYPTIAN EPISODE OF ISRAEL.—Pyramip BuILpING. 


regaining possession of the Promised 
Land. 

Meanwhile, we may notice by a cur- 
sory view of the Hebrews in Eeypt one 
Remarkable ex- Of the marked peculiarities 


pansion of the : “ : : or sis 
eee of the rice, This is its 
Egypt. fertility. The extent to 


which Israel was multiplied in the Nile 
valley is, if we accept the tradition, 
quite incredible. From a clan of fewer 
than a hundred persons the inerease 


went on until, at the expiration of about 


forth by its own volition or expelled by 
the compulsion of Egypt and her arms, 
was prodigious as it rolled 
off in tle direction of the 
mori “decerce, “lhe 
Egyptian record, as well as that of the 
Hebrews, shows that the expelled peo- 
ple were powerful in numbers, and yet 
some allowance must be made for the 


Vicissitudes of 
the return into 
the Promised 
Land. 


exaggerations which were common in 
all the current accotnts of antiquity. 
Doubtless Israel was greatly wasted by 
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wars and defections during the full gen- 
eration of travel and vexatious migra- 
tion across the desert. Coming again 
led cincuilete tieyeactern Borders: ‘Of 
Canaan, the race was still strong, and 
had gained in discipline and prowess 
morestlaies bead lost an numbers, 
Joshua, the generalissimo of that new 
Israel born in Syria, was able to make 
his way not only into Eastern Canaan, 
but across the Jordan, and to gain an 


immovable footing in battle with the 
strong tribes of Western Canaan. 
Another peculiarity of the Hebrew 
stock which we may already discover, 
even from the date of 
the Egyptian bondage, was 
its strange persistency of 
purpose. Few other races have so in- 
veterately hung to their own wills and 
objects of desire; few have pursued the 
end with such persistent and unvarying 
Obstinacy as did the Hebrews, even in 
the earlier ages of their ethnic evolution. 
If we combine this quality with what 


Ethnic persist- 
ency of the He- 
brews. 


VIEW IN CANAAN.—LookinGc West rrom ASCALON.—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 
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appears to have been the natural fe- 
cundity of the race, we may discover at 
least two of the elements which have 
eared the Lepraic peoples im ¢thiic 
streams from the far-off fountain into 
the foreground of modern civilization. 
til another element of the peculiar 
strength of this family of mankind we 
may discover in the discipline to which 
the ancestors of the race were subjected 
by the hard incidents of its early his- 


/tory. Making all allowance for the ex- 
aggeration of the old scribes of Israel in 
delineating the trials of their people, and 
for the hyperbole which all tow discipline 

{he ancicits indilved in [ee 
depicting the heroic toils of ance. 

their ancestors, we may still note in the 
primitive history of this people the buf- 
fetings of unustal adversity, and we had 
‘almost said the precursive omens of 
‘those dreadful persecutions by which 
the race seems to have been hounded for 
the greater part of more than three 


thousand years! Such discipline, though 
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it bear hard on the current generation— 
though it grind down and destroy the 
Weaker fraction of the 
needs result in the production of a Stock 
capable of survimime even wwlien btayed 
im the mortar and wrownd by the pestle 
ef that cold and otten cruel thing which 
coes by the name of listory. 

Not in this connection, however, shall 
we discuss in extenso the personal and 


Relations of the 
Hebrews to the 
conquered Ca- 
naanites, 


Hebress, In 
see them at lenath victa- 
Hious Over the nalive races. Wer is iiet 
Toreet that thuse racesm@m@ere ol a. com 
mon kinship with the Abrahamie branch, 
older, tmdeed, than” the aibrahamite. 
but perhaps not equally aworessive and 
pomerinl as an etlmie stock. H tradi- 
tion 18 {6 be trusted, the Canaamites 
were vitttially exterminated) ) Vhe con- 
quests of Joshua and his successors were 
sufficiently bloody and dreadinl. Havoc 
devastation, and the utter annihilation 
of the enemy were the spirit and site 
stamee of The siecessive ware bx whieh 
the mative races of the Promised Land 
were tltimately extinetished, 
Meanwhile that Israelitish theocracy, 
wlich was destined 1 exert sovpoweril 
Establishment’ nN influence upon all the 
coverdmedt te Peoples aid institutions of 
the Israelites. the West, was established 
and pertected, — or 
period it met the demands of both re- 
ligious and secular yovernment. The 
two were one. Jehovah-Elohim was the 
His priests were the aministers 


a considerable 


king. 
alike of Church and state, 
measure of nationality was attained 
under the théeocimicy,; illsadapted as at 
must haye been to. tite exigencies oi 
civil and foreign affairs. Doubtless it 
was the insufficiency of such a govern- 
ment to cope with questions of national 
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| policy of seclusion adopted by the He- 


people—miust - 


ethnie characteristics of the | 
Catriane se. 


brew State, and preserved im the tradi- 
tions and manners of the people of Israel 
A tim of bristling 
drawn 
commonwealth, 


to tle presene dav. 
localism selfhood 
around the Hebrew 
and everything beyond that exclusive 
periphery was avowed and tendred — 
this as 2 principle Uf statecratt aidan 


and Avs 


arlicie of religion. 

The student of history 
how the Mebrew theocracy at lenoun 
yielded to the exigency of 


knows well 


The theocracy 
yields to the 
monarchical ne- 
cessity. 


the times and cave plate 
to the monarehical institu- 
tion. «A king was found and raised to 
the seat of secular authori. ence. 
forth the state was-donble. These. 
cratic organization was maintained, and 
the system of civil goverment Orean- 
AS arile 
The high 


wed tm duaitelitiong beside it. 
the two were harmonions. 

piicst anc the ling svere onl ae ane 
conjunetures at enmity or cross-pur- 
poses, The priest supperted = ie ine 
im his Oriental exaltation, and the latter 
bowed subimissively to the divine author- 
ity of the former. “The national imove- 
ment had in it the sanction of force and 
the inspiration -of religious geal; “Tite 
Jewish wars were made in this double 
Spirit, Pometimies the policy 1 tic 
state, under the ill-advised counsel of 
ithe hi@h priest, brought disaster 10 (me 
pesn lis. were “oiten 


Hao. Dit Cawch 


counterbalanced by victories and “suc: 


ecesses ahich lad for their-mainsprim: 


ie CeiiAine, 


the relitions enthusiasm of the peopie. 
It is not intended here to recount the 


vicissitudes of the kingdom of Israel or 


Political and so- 
cial decline of 
the Hebrew 
people. 


to stir) the-omee of ciyal 
history by explaining the 
causes of either the great- 
ness or the decay or Hebrew navonali,. 
The kingdom flourished for a period, 


and international moment that led to the | and then was dismembered, under the 
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combined influences of social degen- | nant of the people scattered among the 


eration and political rebellion. Prophecy 
and the prophetical office were not able 
to shore up the tottering commonwealth 
against the corroding vices of the peo- 
ple and the successful assaults of foreign 


Gentiles, All this has been told and 
retold in hundreds of narratives and in 
all literary languages. It is our office 
rather to give an account of the race as 


such and to indicate the character of the 


PASTORAL LIFE IN PALESTINE.—Tue Camp sy Nicut.—Drawn by H. A. Harper, from a sketch. 


armies. We note along period of na- 
tional decline, until finally the kingdom 
of David and Solomon appears as the 
Roman province of Judzea, constantly 
rebellious against the imperial authority 
until, in the days of Josephus, the Jew- 
ish state was extinguished and the rem- 


ethnic traits, social life, industries, lan- 
guage, and religious institutions of the 
people under consideration. 

The Hebrews were at the first a pas- 
toral people. | Pertmaps the 1ace presents 
this type of life in its most perfect form. 
The accounts which have been trans- 
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mitted to us by tradition and history of 
ihe Piimitive state of ihe. Hebrew fa- 
Pca tare thers vive us” idy| after 
the pastorallife idyl, composed in many in- 
aes stances with pouctio skill, of 
the miawner of lite of the procenitors ot 
[srier in the patriarchical asc. There 
they are upon the open plain with their 
flocks and herds. ‘There are their tents, 
pitched now in this place and now in 
that, according to the abundance of na- 


i 


v 
\ i \ 
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oar 
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resources of clan life a*ere easily and 
abundantly obtained. 

Wievare here face ta face with the art 
question of importance in considering 
ie Cininic lie of (he penile sand ei: 
is, the food supply by which the given 
people is supported. The 
sustenance of life is the 
first of all considerations. 
‘All that a man hath will he give in ex- 
change for his life.” The first concern 
of men in all conditions whatsoever is to 
provide the resources by which their ex- 
istenice: 1s to be pressrved irom day to 
day. Hunger is the first disciplinarian 


Sources of food 
supply; flocks 
and herds of the 
Hebrews. 


aus! ru 


- ge 
e 
es © ss) 


FLOCKS AND HERDS,—Countinc THE SHEEP,—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 
Pie 
Anon it divides 
The outdoor life is 


ture or tlie exigency of the season. 
clan abides together. 
into several clans. 


prevalent. The indoor life is almost 
unknown, “The Absence of im ilizine 


institutions is compensated by longevity, 
freedom, and happiness. Doubtless it 
was, On the whole, an. estate of plenty. 
The tradition of that far age has nothing 
to say of disease, and nothing of want, 
except am tle rare instance oi Tamiic: 
So long as the earth did her part, the 


) Ely: 


of the world—the first teacher of man- 
kind=a hard master, but nok wilcut 
generosity and benevolent instincts for 
the human race: 

In cominon with them kindred races 
the Hebrews had their first dependence 
upon their flocks and berds. “lhe latter 
aboutided. We aust renreniber that 
the Syrian plains were then a new coin 
Vast is the difference between tle 
new country and the old—between the 
exuberance, the grassy wealth, the wild- 


ThE TEES =f POLLUTION Of THE Lat] 1S, 


fruits extravagance of the one, and the 
exhausted sterility of the other. 

Mark the progress of the Abrahamites 
westward from the fatherland of the 
Trerescinesbune —laldees to tieirnew home 
a eet Canaan. Very deliber: 
Gans. ate was their progress. 
Herey a camp anudpthere | -camp. li 
these lands be cropped of their pastur- 
age, yonder plain invites both us and 


eae eres 
AN 


is ae ea 
SATE NG AT 
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his household divides both flock and 
clan and takes his journey yonderward. 
The tribes multiply and expand into a 
considerable volume. Sometimes there 
are quarrels and fighting. Injustice and 
the lust of property stand against jus- 
tice and the rightfulness of ownership. 
There is the mé/ce of rude arms—victory 
for the one, defeat and subjection of the 
eLner. 


VINEYARDS OF ISRAEL.—TREADING THE GraAPES.—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


our retinue of flocks. Thither will we 
go. The water brooks are there—pos- 
sibly the palm trees by their banks of 
green. Day by day and week by week 
select animals are chosen from the herds 
ail slain for the food of the tribe. “The 
native instincts of the goats and sheep 
and cattle produce more rapidly than the 
daily want is able to. exhaust. “Che 
hen misecOme Olea enitd ate divided. 
This nephew takes one division and goes 
off thither. That brother-in-law with 


Perhaps there was never a condition of 
human life more abundantly supplied 
with healthful food-meats 
than that which we here 
contemplate the 
ancestors of the Hebrews. 
sentiments of affectionate 
which the patriarch must 
The necessity 


Naturalness of 
the notion of 
sacrificing an- 


among imals. 


Observe the 
regard with 
consider his 
animals about to be slain. 
of killing is strong upon him; but the 
frepuenance to the aet, lel us believe; is 


universally human. Might we not sat- 
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isfy the inconsistency, the contradiction, | human race the vineyard began to flour- 


the compunction of our conscience if | ish. 


the priest would lay his hand upon the 
victim's head and let us slay under the 
sanction of Jehovah? 

From this source of animal slaughter 
as did all the 
cognate peoples of the race 


the primitive. Hebrews 


Trade begins 


from nocik and ese Bes a : 

ioe een ea their principal 
life declines. inéans of support. “The 
abundance of the herds and _ flocks 


gave the first suggestion of commerce. 
Trade in living animals sprang up, we 
might almost say flourished, in the age 
when the Hebrews were still migratory | 
tribes coming out of the Hast, or remoy- 
ing from place to place in the landshich 
the, liad chosem for iheir inheritance. | 
Only with the establishment of the sed- 
entairy lite did tle pastoral life bexin to 
decline. The conquest and division of 

the couitry put inetes and bounds not 

only te the further developmient of tine 

career of the shepherd gud herdsman, 

but brought in the certain condition of | 
his decline and extinction. For a while 
the two methods of life remained cofnci- 


dent, and the resources of the people | 
were drawn with equal hand from the 
flock an«d the teld. 


From the first the draught upon na- 
ture was considerable. Bread-making | 


was known to the Chaldees. 
Vineyards and 


wine the joy of 


Fruits and vegetables and 
the Hebrews. 


erains were not only ga.h- 
ered wild from nature, but brought into 
a tolerably meriect cultivation imine vale | 
ley of the Lower Euphrates jong be- 


fore the removal of the descendants of | 


Yerah into syria. It avere lard to vsay | 


at how Carly a period in the Mie-<at the | 


Grapes were gathered and eaten 
with mild joy by tie tirst sen of tie 
earth! No other product of the soil and 
sunshine has been more universally cul- 
tivated in all places at all favorable fo 
its @rowth than has the vine, “The Hie- 
braic peoples were specially devoted to 
the vineyard and its care. References 
to the giape and the jtice of the grape, 
to the thakine of wine and the joy of tic 
drinking cups, abound in the earliest lyr- 
ics of theracc. It were hard to say how 
much of this idyl cf the vine belonced 
to the poetry of the age of Hebrew Ji- 
erattire, and was projected fron tia 
epoch backward to the times of the patri- 
archical estate ; but the vine was no doubt 
intertwined traditionally with the his- 
tory of the peoples irom the time oi 
their migration out of the East. 

From the sources just indicated the 
Hebrews drew the means of subsistence 
and the commodities of trade. It was a 
Itavere dif- 

Hebrew manner 


of life tended 
to longevity. 


Mie otitis. 
feult 16 conceive of a.con- 
favorable to 
health and longevity, ‘The tradition o1 
the long lives of the Hebrew fathers may 


dition more 


i well be accepted as consistent wit tie 


facts, thoueh the “years "1m which then 
lives avere titiinbered weresapocr pial, 
Nor may we dismiss the patriarch of his 
clam, with lis floes and herds and iree- 
dom and abundance, without a sigh of 
regret for that necessity of civilization 
which substitutes for him and his simple 
methods of existence the complex, mul- 
tifarious, ambitious life of mart and town 
and city. The Hebrew has leit his flock te 
become the trader-in-chief of the world. 
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CHAPTER CVI.—SOCIAL AND DONIESTIC INSTITUTIONS. 


B the time of the msii- 
l tution of the Hebrew 
tieocracy the primitive 
| pastoral life gave away 
|. before the aggressions 
and 
sedentary system. The 
fae two types of Cxist- 


conflict between 
ence may be both seen and _ illustrated 
in the action of the two and a half tribes 


demands of the | 


beyond thiewiver, The remainder made 

the exchange, not we may believe with- 
/ out regret, but rather under the coinpul- 
slo Ol military and relicigus authority. 
The philosophical reader may discover 


in the indifference manifested by the 
Hebrews about going over Jordan and 
possessing the land the reluctance which 
they felt to abandon the pastoral free- 
dom enjoyed by their fathers. 


of Israel who chose to remain in the 
open grazing countries beyond the Jor- 
dan. “ Not even the temptation of enter- 
ing into the Promised Land could in- 
duce (nem to sive up the 
method of life to which they 
had been so long accus- 
tomed, and to accept in its stead the re- 
stricted life of the hamlet and vineyard 


Hebrews relin- 
quish the wan- 
dering life reluc- 
tantly. 


VALE OF SOREK.—Drawn by H. A. Harper, from a photograph. 


It were needless to enumerate again 
the products of Palestine. The country 
is represented at the time of Hebrew 
nationality as exuberant 1n Poetical descrip- 
fie produc rigmysaieirtiteha as eerie 
ang. THO wets ee) Elia enec oo state ine 
part of the poetical descriptions which 
the bards of Israel were wont to draw of 


' the beauty and abundance of their land 
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should be explained by the contrast 
which even a moderately fertile country 
‘This 
contrast had been strongly impressed on 


must present to the Syrian desert. 


the recollections of the people in the 
times of the exodus. \Ve may remem- 
ber also the strong antithesis in which 


Hebrew poetry abounded, and which in- 
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| the first place. ‘The date-palm flourished 
in the more favorable situations. More 
ian allied the vine proclaim, tlic fers 
tility ot the soil, 
|ally a grape-growing, wine-producing 
| people. Vegetables were abundantly 
grown with little trouble of cultivation. 
We may not know the particular char- 
ecter of the root crops witch 
constituted a considerable part 


Israel was emphatic- 


of the food of man and beast. 
These were essentially the same 
as those of Mesopotamia. 
Cereals abounded. Wheat and 
barley and rye have immemo- 
rially flourished in the coun- 
tries of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The same may be said 
of all varieties of pulse. 


After the settlement of the 


Twelve Tribes in Canaan and: 


the division of the lands among 


the people, the exelisive de- 
pendence upon flocks and herds 
for the means of subsistence 
ceased. Indeed, the depend- 
ence was henceforth mostly on 
the products of the earth. The 
country was limited im extent, 


Only a few acres could be as- 


signed to any family. The 


shepaerd lite under such cone 
ditions must end, “The Israel 


CHURNING WITH GOATSKIN 


deed constituted its principal element of 
beauty. 

But, after all, Palestine must be al- 
lowed to have been a fruitful and beau- 
tiful region at the epoch of the ascend- 
ency of the Hebrew race. The hills 
and mountains were covered with cedars. 
At lower elevations the cypress grew. 
In the valleys the fiitit-bearing ‘trees 
abounded. Among these the olive held 


BOTTLE. 
Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


ites continued, even in their 
narrow estates, to possess a cer- 
tain number of sheep and goats 
and cattle. Horses were known only by 
tradition of other COUNTIES. dieais ana tee 
The domestic donkey: was 20 
seen 20000 Ol ihe etme 

homes of Israel. Butter and cheese con- 
tinued to be, as they had been in the 
patriarchical estate, among the principal 
articles of food. Enough was retained 
of the abundant flocks and herds pos- 


most 


sessed by the pastoral fathers to furnish 
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Micinelimatpply Clie people. “lo this 
was added a considerable fraction from 
domestic fowls and wild birds, which 
were abundant, particularly about the 
northern lakes. On the whole, the Is- 
raclites were good producers and good 
eaters. While nature continued in her 
usual course, there was rarely any scarc- 
ity among the people. Only in times of 
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first to the tribes, afterwards to families, 
and finally to individuals. 
ment, iawever, war fet final. 
lei provided for its owl termination at 


This assign- 
The sys- 


the close of cach period) of fifty years. 
‘The whole land schedule was at the ex- 
piration of that period to be reirranged. 
A new survey was to be made at each 
jubilee, and a new distribution made of 


APPORTIONING THE LANDS. 


occasional drought was want known or 
thercry Of famine heard im the land. 
In this connection it may be well to 

refer to the peculiar anomaly of Hebrew 

landownership. The sys- 
Anomaly of He- A i 
brew system of tem adopted at the institu- 
landownership. . 

tion of the government by 
Joshua and his successors has, we think, 
never been tried by any other people. It 
was a compromise between fee simple 
and community of ownership. It was 
enacted that the lands of Israel should 
be surveyed, divided, and apportioned, 


the holdings. Landownership thus _be- 
came, as it were, a fifty-year lease from 
the government. Or, if the name ‘‘ gov- 
ernment” be too formal and large to ex- 
(tess fhe Civili condition at that time 
present among the Hebraic tribes, let us 
say that the lease was given by the peo- 
ple to the possessor. 

The holder of lands under this system 
had the rights of ownership but not the 
Tight or alienatiom, Vhat the state for- 
bade. The Hebrew resident was not 
obliged to remain on his own premises, 
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but he could not sell his landed property. | have at all tolerated any departure from 
The value of the lease at anv tite wast ie letier and spirit of tie pecwlar a7 
Rictitenpyes. Of COUTSE, proportionate tuF rancement by which the lands were 2p- 
session; vary- ies (eee Heer sae | es iz . 5 oe s 

img valueofrhe ‘HC length of time yet to) portioned to the people. 
Ee elapse: Weture: (lie: Meky ac: 


Severil pesiiits mist lave ceria 
curring jubilee. Just aftera jubilee, the | been consequential upon this system of 
estates were worth almost as much as if | fifty-year lease of the lands. 
: ; : coe Peculiar results 

they had been held in fee simple. At j| In the first place, the sen- ofland system; 
: : : : : state ownership. 

the bewinniny of the last year betore a) tiiment or Tandownership 


AUDIES .eQcliGee alee was worth to the | would be different from that of them 


j TE] TT 
Papin! 


| 
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, 
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holder no more than a single years 
rental, 


wie hold lancdeam fee simple. Ite ile: 
brew must regard himself as the /osses- 

The lands of the Israelites were thus | ser rather than the ower of his estate. 
regarded as belonging to the state. The He must look upon it very differently 
possession of the soil was coneeded to from the estimate which he placed upon 
the people as a right and without ex- his personal property. The latter 


pense. It does not appear that any would be his own, to employ or consume 
speculative or fraudulent methods of de- or alienate or even destroy at his will; 
priving the people of their small hold- but his small acreage belonged ultimate- 
invs were ever discovered; norisit like- ly to the state. In the course of a life- 
ly that the stern theocracy or the kings; time, or probably less, it would revert to 
who succeeded tothat government would | general society and be assigned to some 
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other occupant. Perhaps a tie was the Hebrews who carefully provided that 
thus established between the possessor | the seventh year, more particularly the 
of the land and the whole people, or | forty-ninth year, should be an interval 
state, quite different from the feudal | of absolute rest for the lands. The Sab- 
bond by which a 
landowner is at- 
tecied £6 iis 
realty in a country 
where fee simple 
is recognized. 

A second cir- 
cumstance would 
Nestne weifect of 
such a system 
upon the land it- 
sell. Im modern 
society the suspi- 
cion would arise, 
in advance, of the 
gross abuse of 
landed property 
held under an ex- 
piring lease. We 
have no hint in 
the history of the 
Hebrew state, 
however, that any 
such abuse exist- 
ed. On the other 
hated, we may 
readily perceive 
the advantage to 
the soil of the ex- 
change of owners. 
Die wiacoming 
possessor would 
adopt a different 


aoe il 


style of cultivation 
and a different al- 


lotinent of lis HILLSIDE TERRACES AND PASS OF AIN HARAMIYEH, 

small acre e 10 Drawn by H. A. Harper, from a photograph. 

certain products. If we mistake not, | batarian principle was carried down not 
eT oe the land would thus have a | only from man to beast, but from the 
system onthe sense of rest and recrea- | animal creation to inanimate nature and 
ae tion. We know that this | the very soil of the ground. That also 


consideration was not wanting among | should rest and revive for a season. 
iy 
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A third consideration is that of the | 


permanent improvement of landed prop- 
erties under such a system. Doubtless 
Gucctonor pen tilere ould “be less: mcd 
Uae ey increment to such estates 
lands soheld. than there would be 1n the 
case of holdings under fee The 
possessor of a lease, being human, might 


sunple. 


well ask himself for what purpose he 
should build stone walls and dwellings, 
and construct bridges and wells on a 
property which must soon pass into the 
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Palestine, Ihe peoples of the Mast hed 
little: pride in. the construction ef large 
and costly houses for homes—this inde- 
pendently of the consideration whether 
the lands did or did not belong to those 
who occupied them. All the great 
building of the East was done for public 
purposes—for the creation of magnifi- 
cent palaces for kings or temples for the 
sods and. priests. “Poa certain extent 


fine building was practiced by nobles and 
princes ; 


but the houses of the populace 


ANCIENT OLIVE GROVE NEAR GAZA,—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


hands of another without recompense to 
himself. “he same sentiment amight 
extend even to the planting of orchards 
and vineyards. 

It is probable that this motive pre- 
vailed to a €ériain extent with the He- 
brews in the matter of im- 
proving real propert,; but 
it is also: “trie: that ilte 


General indif- 
ference to pri- 
vate building in 
the East. 


higher motive of improving lands for the 
as well as forthe benent ai 
the individual possessor, operated to the 
advantage of all. xis to building, that 
Was TIGt Carried ( any erent deqree oF 
expensiveness in 


general good, ¢ 


the rural districts of 


were sinall and low—of little style and 
insignificant cost. 

Whatever may have been the effect of 
the jubilee lease system of landowning, 
the country was well cultivated and fairly 
wellimproved. Even the unfertile parts 
were teclainted, and “soil 
was produced where nature 
lad giver none. “Tine dnili- 
sides in the populons districts were 


The country 
highly devel- 
oped under so- 
cial ownership. 


ter- 
all that was coined 
Agvicniiure and hottie 
culinre were practiced to as mueh per- 
fection as We iInieht expect in an! un- 
scicntine age, ‘Tle vhatacter of inure 


raced so as to hold 
by enltivation, 
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bearing trees was well understood, and| At a very early age public vranaries 
the means diligently supplicd for the | and storehouses were established as a 
best production, The art of pruning | provision against the contingency of 
trees and training vines was practiced | unfruitful seasons. There 

| General prov- 


was always a large public idence of the 


with @reat skill; tradition has preserved 
Hebrew race. 


such an account of fruitfulness in or- | and privatesupply of grains 
chardand held and vitteyvard as might | and provisions held from year to year, 
well excite the admiration and envy of ! This was done partly to provide against 
modern gardeners. ihe dancer Of“ wan-amd patily os we 

This im course of time Israel became | have said, against the possibility of 
an agricultural instead of a pastoral peo- | drought and famine. The state of Israel 
Substitutionof Ple. It is in the former | was generally provided, for at least one 
Meee stage of development that | or two years in advance, with the means 
towns. history becomes clearly | of subsistence. The stubborn and in- 


acquainted with the Hebrews. The pas- | dependent spirit of the people was sup- 


COMING OF THE CARAVAN.—Drawn by H..A. Harper, from a photograph. 


toral life had vanished, and Canaan is} ported by a knowledge of such provi- 
discovered as a country of small farms | sion for the future, and that element of 
with olive orchards, vineyards, and ham- | character which was destined to become 
lets. The latter grew into villages, and | anational trait was stimulated by the 
these into towns. The capital of the | policy of storing up and providing. 
state was the only aggregation of the | It is an odd ecirenmstance in the his- 
People worthy 10 beccalled'a city. [hel tory of mankind that the least commer: 
state was strictly secluded, and com- | cial among the peoples of ancient times 
Merce Woe tO amore, than the domestic @should become thé Most pisesteem of 
trade of one community with another. ieee 
Israel was a provident state. The’ mankind! Among the He- tercourse. 
Hebrews appear always to have had a_ brews, after the establishment of the 
strong forecast of the dangers of want | theocracy, the merehant life was dis- 
andor the means to provide against it. | esteemed and discouraged. To this 


eomimercial of the races of 
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siibject we shall revert hereafter. For 
the “present we reier to it only as bear: 
ing on the food supply of the people. 
Israel in all the early ages of her devel- 
opment was in no wise dependent on 
ecommerce for subsistence. She pro- 
duced the means of her support and 
vital force wholly within her own bor- 
ders. “Ile highest policy of dite state 


was that of total nonintercourse with 
heathen  ‘natrons—= and 


the all were 
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among the states of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean they also becaine commercial, 
and with this change in the 

; Progress of the 
manner of life they began people brought 
to draw upon the prod- Ea 
“ets of other countries. “heir io6d 
and drink was no longer gathered from 
Within the borders of the Holy Land, 
but was brought from far by caravan or 
ship to the public marts, and thence dis- 
tributed to the people. It is still a mat- 
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heathen save Israel only. This princi- 
ple of statecraft and religion kept out 
foreign products. At a later age the 
gates were opened and Jewry became 
amart; but in the times of the Hebrew 
ascendency, at least to the age of David 
and the people supported 
themselves wholly from their own re- 
and almost scorned to eat or 
drink or wear or touch the products of 
other nations. 

When the 


Solomon, 


sources, 


Hebrews became great 


ter of dispute to wihatcicmute tearm 
the commerce of Istacl was extended in 
the days of Solomon; but as far as these 
relations reached the foreign nations 
LOlttibuted= of their resewrees to. ihe 
support of the Israelitish nation. The 
foreign contribution, however, had re- 
spect rather to articles of luxury, renne= 
ment, decoration, art, amd the like, than 
to the necessary means of subsistence. 
Though there has been ayweneralide- 
cline in the resources of fertility of mod- 
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ern Palestine, a fair notion of the an-| universal donkey of the old historical 


cient products may yet be gathered from 
Presentcharac- @ present examination of 
Pieridae. > the country. The climate 
pects. and soil have still the char- 
acter assigned antiquity. 
There is a rainy season and a dry—the 
feamen falling in the latter part of 
autumn and the latter covering the 
There is much 
Pirceaing 


thereto in 


remainder of the year. 
variation in the temperature. 
(erie. bul the traveler may in some 
winters find a foot of snow 
crooked streets of Jerusalem. The an- 
cient terraces by which even the moun- 
tain slopes were redeemed from barren- 


ness have disappeared, and the soils of 
such situations have been washed down | 


mio the valleys. “There the orchards of 
Olives and figs are still seen, and the 
vine has a large measure of its tradi- 
tional fruitfulness. 

On the hills the stunted oaks are seen, 
rough and gnarled. All the better gar- 


dens have pomegranate trees. The 
Productsand prevailing growths are 


resources of 


modern Pales- terebinth, oak, sycamore, 


tine. mulberry, pine, pistachio, 
Igtirel cypress, imyrile, almond, and 
walnut. Of fruits, the apple, the apri- 


cot, the pear, orange, and lemon are 
the principal. All these, with the pos- 
sible exception of the pear and the 
orange, belonged to antiquity. In the 
fields wheat, barley, maize, and rye are 
produced on the uplands, and rice in 


the river bottoms, around the margins | 


of lakes, and in the marshes. Peas and 
beans yield plentifully, and potatoes, 
tobacco, cotton, and the sugar cane have 
all been introduced. 

Of flocks and herds, we find sheep, 
goats, and cattle all deteriorated from 
their traditional qualities. Camels, 
horses, and mules have been brought in 
by the Arabs in place of the ox and the 


sate (Ueto 


epoch. Many edible birds and fowls, 
among which may be mentioned the 
woodcock, partridge, quail, goose, and 
dick wate sseeir ine tieir chosen haunts, 
and upon these the modern inhabitants 
Peed. AS dic themeimeliies of old, 

‘The’ sexual telation of the Hebrews 
was of the prevailing polygamous type. 
Wives system “of multiple 
marriage was limited only 
by the ability and caprice 
of the man. Inthe patriarchical age the 
iuers Of the race keot 2 fetmuc of 
wivesin their tents, gaining by the usage 
in the rapid multiplication of their 
Tespective clans; aud losing by the in- 
evitable social disturbances among the 
diiierénc bratiches of the family | “Whe 
relations of the system to the laws and 
religious usages of the Hebrews have 


Prevalence of 
polygamy}; ex- 
cesses of the 
usage. 


' been much discussed. Certain it is that 
(The Statitesin the times of the theoc- 


| amy. 
| provision and feature of the so-called 


racy permitted and legitimated polyg- 
lias been wreed that’ this 


Mosaic system was simply out of the ne- 
cessity of the thing and not of prefer- 
elice On the part of the lawpivers. We 
should look in vain, however, in the 
laws themselves for the evidences of 
theocratic repugnance to multiple mar- 
tigee. the social (system of the He- 
brews was based upon it, and in the age 
of the kings polygamy was carried to 
the most extravagant limit ever known 
amone men. It is doubtless true that 
the largest polygamous establishment 
recorded in the annals of mankind was 
tieio1 Solomon, m1 the Holy City!” ine 
usage at that time wascommon through- 


} out the East, and the otherwise severe 


statutes of Israel prevailed not in this 
particular against the immemorial cus- 
tom of the Semuite race. 

The domestic estate of the Hebrews, 
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however, was tedecmed by many traits 
of Micher Seinmiment ‘and iter Winiie. 
Redeeming fea- The fact of marriage had a 
tures of society; 
marriage cere- 


enone cial formula of the people. 


prominent place in the so- | 


tended by his friends. Ashe approached 
the home of the bride, the latter came 
forth with her bridesmaids to meet him. 


The two processions joined. There was 


dancing and song, merrymaking, and 


Marridwe Was .ecncouraced And expected. 


in all. The youth on arriving at man- 


after that feasting at the bride’s house. 
On the morrow the wedded pair, per- 


hood must defer to the prevailing senti- | haps accompanied by friends, went te 


| 


BRIDAL PROCESSION.—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph, 


ment and choose some maiden of his 
tribe for his wife. The marriage for- 
mality was social rather than statutory 
or religious. Custom prescribed the 
Every marriage was an 
occasion of feasting and joy. The nup- 
tials were celebrated for the most part 
at the home of the bride. There she 
was adorned for her husband. The 
bridal chamber was prepared. Brides- 
maids were in attendance. The bride- 
groom from his own place came on, at- 


ceremonies. 


their own place, and the new family was 
established. 

In the later stages of Israclitish de 
velopment the first marriage gained pre- 
cedence over all other connections. This 
was true among the other Semitic peo- 


ples. At times the preCm- the Hebrews 
nence teers sein -q, become monog- 
inence of the first inarriage meee 
amounted almost to mo- Rome. 


nogamy. It required only the touch of 
Rome to make it so. With the rise of 
that power the principle of single mar- 
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riage was extended into the provincial 
governments. The license of antiquity, 
though not abolished, was constrained 
tomtake anotner form, Instead of the 
#ecognized multiple marriage, the single 
marriage only was permitted by Roman 
law, and all other attachments between 
the sexes were pit under the ban, not, 
indeed, to the extinction of such rela- 
tions and forms of tnion, but to their 
depression to the level of illegality. 
scattered as they are among all civil- 
ized nations, the Jews of modern times 
have adopted the marital 
Orr tlic 
in 


Hebrew mar- 
riage customs in codes 
modern times. 


respective 
countries they 
live, but have at the same time preserved 
Bie cuititeand much or the 101i Of the 
ancient Hebrew marriage. The Jewish 
wedding of the present age may be cele- 
brated in the synagogue or in any other 
mice: by tite iipbt O17 te Civil olieer, 
In most Catholic countries discrimina- 
tions are made against the Jews, amount- 
ing to embarrassments in their domestic 
Plate, and! often to cruel injustice and 
Mersecuiion. 

Notwithstanding polygamous 
usage of the Hebrew race, sexual purity 
has always been highly esteemed by peo- 
ipleor time descent, “Che sentiment lias 


which 


the 


been. co! course, Mersured to a-destces 


by the average morality of the given age. 
Since the substitution of monogamy for 
Eiiceinoleit usacte, the imtegrity of the 
Jewish marriage relation has been ac- 
knowledged and admired in every part 
of the world. The Jewish women in 
particular have preserved the reputation 
and honor of the scattered race. This 
fact in the sentiments, principles, and 
usages of the Jews has contributed much 
to the maintenance of the ethnic unity of 
the various peoples of this name, if, in- 
deed, it has not been the principal fact 
upon which such unity depends. 
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| It is just to concede to the Ilebrews, 
| both ancient and modern, the honor of 
a singularly exalted family. 
a = pes = Exaltation of 
Ihe Jewish household has the family ana 
family ties. 


| ever had in it much to axd- 


imire, The family tie is strong im the 
last decree. Patherhood and mother- 
| 

heed Raye meant in this instance all 


that the words imply. The filial and 


WOMAN CARRYING CHILD—TYPE AND COSTUME, 
Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. , 


paternal relations have been of a sort to 
bind together the members of the family 
with the strongest ties of both kinship 
and ethnic fidelitv. It is easy to see how 
but for these principles of domestic life 
the Jewish peoples would, in a compara- 
tively short time, melt away into the 
common volume of the human race. 
Given the practice of the out-marriage of 
the Israelites with the peoples among 
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whom they dwell, and two or three gen- 
erations would leave them no longer dis- 
criminable in feature or thought or 
manner of life from the prevailing types 
around them. How much longer this 
singular ethnic separation—based, as it 
is, nO more upon territorial independ- 
ence, but wholly upon the prevalent sen- 
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| timents of the Jews themselves—can be 
maintained it were vain to conjecture. 
Equally vain is it to try to discover what 
good purpose of progress, or the general 
| betterment of mankind, is subserved by 
this long-continued isolation of the He- 
brews and their self-seclusion from the 
' rest of mankind. 


CHAPTER CVII—LANGUAGHE. 


AHE course of the pres- 
ent treatise has 
brought us to a situa- 
tion trom which 
may, with profit, con- 


NOW 


we 


sider at some length 


the language, not only 
of the Hebrews proper—not only of the 
cognate peoples who are classified under 
the general name of Hebraic—but of the 
~emitic rice in general, The tongues 
of the Seimites have been the subject of 
avast range of inquiry in 
both ancient and modern 
iimies. l heirimportance as 


Reasons of the 
importance of 
Semitic lan- 
guages. 


languages has been exaggerated by the 
fact that they have been the wehicles of 
expression for the most important reli- 
diore 


literature preserved in these languages, 


gious systems of the human race. 


while it is by no means comparable in 
extent and variety with that preserved 
in the Aryan languages, is, nevertheless, 
of laree extent and oreat interest: the 
present thought of the world is still 
deeply coneerned with the beliefs, usages, 
and records which were first embalmed 
in writing by men of the Semitic race. 
It may be accepted as true that all 
languages in their first estate were mon- 
osyllabic. The first men spoke, as it 
were, 1 a Single syllable, each itter- 
ance corresponding to some concept of 


the mind. “The simplicity of the first 
ideas which were gathered in the proc- 
esses of Ssense-perception 
and thought by the primi- 
tive races made it possible 


Evolution of lan- 
guage from the 
monosyllabic 
stage. 


to give thereto adequate expression by 
monosyllabic From this 
simple germ the growth of language 
began. When complexity of thought 
arose, complexity of speech was its nec- 
ideas 


utterance. 


essary correlative, Compound 
required the juxtaposition of two or 
more The first 


ideas of this sort were expressed by a 


monosyHabie words. 
kind of cireumlocution, Several mono- 
syllables were joined together or, as we 
might say, hyphenated, thereby produc- 
ing a veliele for a complex idea. 
Afterwards the contraction of several 
monosyllables into a single verbal form 
would become more complete, until the 
words composing the compound would 
take the character of spae/cs in the 
modern sense of the term. Rapidity of 
utterance would finish the process, and 
leave as its result a language composed 
of monosyllables, dissy]Hables, and poly- 
syHNables of varying length. In course 
of time some words, often used for a 
given office, would be reduced to affixes, 
suffixes, and modifying variables. Some 
vowels would be found convenient and 
natural for the office of connectives. 


THE 


The inflectional part of language would 
thus arise and continue to develop un- 
til the demands of the mind for evo- 


ppt wpsindyr vdon hy pyby vbo bid ww7 
DPT QP 3b) yOPS ywoP3yyP yoy wv 
ee YI? Ysa Yh YH fT wddp 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM HEBREW, 
1, German Style; 2, Polish ; 3, Spanish, 


lutionary variations of thought would 


be satisfied. Grammar would answer to | 


the necessities of mental growth. 


Dir is tke first Sreat peculiarity of the | 


Semitic languages that the processes of 
linguistic evolution which we 
described were, 
of these languages, arresicd 
Als a oceriain | Stace, 
yond that stage there was no further 


Semitic lan- 
guages arrested 
in process of de- 
velopment. 


progress in inflectional development or 


verbal Gxpansion of any kind. The 
Semitic languages, in a word, never 


got beyond the monosyllabic stage of 
Growin. Instead of that ireedom of 
evolutionary changes and efflorescence 
which we see in all the Aryan languages, 
and which inthe case of the great lan- 
guagesof the latter group, such as Greek 
and Latin, were not satisfied until a vast 
polysyllabic vocabulary and highly de- 
veloped grammar had been produced, 
we find in the Semitic tongues a sud- 
den arrestment at the monosyllabic 


have just | 
in the case | 


Be- | 
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epoch, and the crystallization of both 
grammar and vocabulary in forms ad- 
initia OL 0 iurther imflection 
change, 9 True i 16 that in the lan: 
guages of the Semitic peoples we find 


or 


what appear to be many polysyllabic 
words; but ona scientific examination 
these resolve themselves into a single 
syllable with its added particles and 
meager inflection.’ 

Not only are the words of Semitic 
languages single monosyllables with 
small grammatical inflection effected by 
prefixes, intixes, suffixes, and the like, 
but these words are confined within the 
narrow limits of a triliteral 


The frame- 


Peculiar trilit- 


framework eral framework 


of Semitic 
work is consonantal, The speech. 
vowels ave virtually néclected. “The 


alphabets of the various Semitic lan- 
guages present a list of consonants, with 
only small suggestions of those vowels 
which constitute so large a part of the 
open utleramce of specch< As a rule, 
the consonants only were used by the 


ancient Semites in their seritings. In 


| the reading of such writings the sup- 


plying of thevocalic elements was lett 
10 the reader, 
duced in writing by the setting of points 


The vowels were pro- 


or small marks in connection with the 


consonants. The vowels were, so to 


speak, impunctuated after the conso- 
nantal framework of the words had been 
produced. 


1 Thus, for instance, the Hebrew word ashsha- 
mayém, meaning “the heavens,” looks like a poly- 
syllable. It is really, however, only the monosyl- 
lable shama, or sh'ma, or sham. Yhe syllable fash 
is the article Za, the last two letters of it (s/) being 
assimilated from the first two letters of shaw. The 
syllable 7 is merely the plural affix, and the_y the 
Hebrew euphonic yod, making smooth the transition 
of sound between the syllables shama and zm. Thus 
hashshamayém is a true monosyllable with its verbal 
husk of particles and suffixes. So in all cases what- 
soever. In the Semitic languages two significant 
root words can not combine. 
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It were diffieult to discover for what | 
reason the vowels of the Semitic lan- 
guages (generally only three in number 
—-a. i, uw) were reduced to such a sub- 


Sparamace ordinate office. In the 

: ret * . 

ee pronunciation of words the 
° . | 

bet. vowels must indeed constt- 


tute the body of the sound, and the con- | 


OF MANKIND. 
ing chose to regard the consonants as. 
| the essential elements of speech. Nor 


may we fail to note the fact that this 


view is to a degree substantiated by 


modern science. The vocalie element 


_of language is common to the utterance 


of man and beast, but the consonantal 
part can be produced only by the organs 


Seon 


= 
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sonants only the limiting elements by 
which the sounds are bounded and de- 
fined. The vowel in all languages is as 
a fluid in aphial; the phial is the conso- 
nant. But the Semitic peoples in the 


reproduction of their languages in writ- 


of man. Birds and four-footed creatures 
can be taught to utter vowels, but such 
sounds lack definition. The lips and 
tongue and palate must be brought to a 
high degree of flexibility and discipline 
under the presidency of the ear and 


(ese oo 


reason before the finer consonantal parts 
of language can be produced. 
Eiphiie Druves Can NOL attain. 

He who has not given some attention 
to the study of Semitic languaves can 


This dis- 


Immense differ- hardly appreciate the im- 
ence in nature of z Sia: een aire 
eee Iclse= Ciletence bélweeon 
yan words. fundamental struc- 
tire end tial cl Aiyan speech. “The 
latter seems to have grown like a vine, 


their 


expanding and branching according to 
tis demands of thought, until oreat 
complexity of development was reached 
in all of its parts and combinations. 
Such words as ¢udivisibility, tmimatertal- 
wy, tconcctvableness, and the like, show 
plainly how easily and naturally the prin- 
ciple of combination and the euphonic 
linking of part with part have been at- 
tained in the words of our own language. 

In the Semitic tongues such develop- 
ment seems to have been impossible. 
Every language of this family of speech 
ae eee became crystallized at the 


the triliteraide- triliteral stage, and the only 
velopment. 


erable is the slipping apart of the three 
consonants for the insertion of the vowels 
in such manner as to vary the meaning.’ 


‘The fact that language is essentially a conso- 
nantal product gave good ground for the witty and 
sarcastic definition of etymology by Voltaire. “Ety- 
mology, said he, “isthe science in which the con- 
sonants do not signify much and ¢he vowels noth- 
zag atall/” 

*In order to illustrate the peculiar character of 
Semitic language—its triliteral, consonantal struc- 
ture and strange internal use of the three vowels, 
a, i, u—the following example of verbal develop- 
ment is given from Arabic. In that language the 
general idea of killing is expressed by the trilit- 
eral root q-t-l. From this we have the following: 
Oatala, “he killed; Qutila, “he was killed?” 
Qutilu, “they were killed ;’’ Uqtul, “kill” (imper.) ; 
Qatil, “ killing;” Iqtal, “causing to kill;”” Qatl, 
eanuider, “Oil, eenciny,  Outl, “ murierons,” 
In all of these verbal expressions the consonantal 
part q-t-l stands fast—the whole modification being 
effected by the varying insertion of the vowels. 


freedom henceforth discov- | 
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structure 


root to distinguish the 
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If the verbal differences between the 
Semitic and Aryan speech be great, the 
citlerence in orammatical 
still 
Grammar in our sense of 
the term scarcely exists in any Semitic 
‘here were, out of the neces- 


Features of the 
grammar and 
construction of 
Semitic. 


1S greater. 


langtiage. 
Sily Ob the “Case, Ceridin distinctions Uf 
Himim ber (sinowlay, dude wid. plural) in 
the Semitic verb; also modifications by 
adding pronominal elements to the verbal 
first, second, 
and third person. Even beyond this, 
strangely enough, in the second and 
third persons the Semitic verb distin- 
guishes the of the ‘subject. 
Thus, if gata/a signifies ‘‘he killed,” 
then “*she killed “will, be gatade7Z aa 
distinction not recognized in Aryan 
VETDS GXCept Ivthein participial tors, 
Of mood and tense—two properties of 


gender 


the verb which in Indo-European lan- 
Guages periorm so large a part in the 
of thought—the Semitic 
The strong 
antithesis of past action with present, 
and of present with future, distinctions 
which seem not only convenient but 
essential and necessary in our forms 
Of Speech were by tlie Sentitic mind 
ionerc. 

Ine the Semitic oraimimiar there sere 


expression 
tongues lrew but {tttle. 


Ged but “imo tenses.a pertect and an 
imperfect, and the distinctions between 
eiess were co elioht tat verbs im the 
One [arm inion be exclianeecd for tite 
other form without confusing the ex- 
pression. One tetise tori or the Sem- 
ite “"erb denotes completed, and tlic 
Other Incomplete, “enon, Of ihe wisi 
and varied modal development of the 
Aryan verbs: the Semitic lanenace was 
able to produce, bat Iiitle.” elicierd 
thereof, the latter has produced peculiar 
conjugational forms indicative of the 
character of the verbal action. Some- 
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times that action is transitive, some- 
times causal, or intensive, iterative, 
ecOnative, rellexive, and the like. A 
simple verb such as ga/za/a, ‘‘ he killed,” 
becomes intensive when written or pro- 
nounced gadtala, giving the meaning of 
‘che killed wth violence,” or ‘‘ he mas- 
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fragment zz gives ingatala, with the 
meaning ‘‘he killed Azmself.” These 
strange modal changes in the verb are 
carried to 4 great degree. “The moder 
Arabic verb presents fifteen such varia- 
tions of verbal forms, and the greater 
part of these are in constant use. 
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sacred.” Again, by lengthening the first 
vowel of gatala into gatala, the mean- 
ing is no longer ‘‘he killed,” but he 
tried to kill.” The transference of the 
first vowel to the position of a prefix 
gives agtala, meaning ‘‘he caused to 
kill.” The prefixing of the pronominal 


The next peculiarity of the Semitic 
languages is the absence of a neuter, or 
indeterminate, genderofthenoun. Only 
two genders, masculine and feminine, 
are recognized. The nouns have three 
numbers, as already indicated, and these 
qualities are carried into the verb. Of 
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case, there is hardly an indication in. 
Semitic grammar. Of this quality Ara- 
maic and Hebrew nouns have none at 
all. Modern Arabic makes a slight dis- 
tinction between nominative and objec- 
tive; in some words the genitive, or pos- 
sessive, is distinguished. For the rest, 
that striking property of nouns and pro- 
nouns which Aryan grammar describes 
as case is unknown in Semitic speech. 
The question may well arise in this 


| prophets of Israel. 


connection how it is that languages as | 


far apart in time as the 
extremes of human_his- 
tory, as widely divergent in 
space as the borders of Persia and the 
Pillars of Hercules, and used by races 
as far removed from each other in ethnic 
development as the primitive Chaldees 
and the modern Abyssinians, may be 
thus spoken of in their essential parts as 
though they were a single tongue. The 
answer is that the Semitic languages 
have not diverged from each other with 
the lapse of time and the interposition 
of space as have the Aryan languages. 


Typical char- 
acter of Semitic 
dialects pre- 
served in all. 


True, acertain measure of divergence ex- 
ists. Old Aramaic is not Hebrew. He- 
brew is not Arabic. Arabic is not the 
same as Phoenician. 
are only dialectical. The departure in 
no case has been so great as to prevent 
the consideration of all the Semitic lan- 


Mincesmuetiescharacter of a oTalip al | 


cognate dialects. 

In the Aryan languages, on the other 
hand, we find the greatest extremes of 
development and gradation. How vast 

issthe ditterence between 
eae eee Russian and Ionic Greek, 
fev Ce Detweel | ersian and Ger- 


Extremes of 


man, between Hindustanee and Erse? | 


In the Semitic languages we should look 
in vain for these extremes. The differ- 
ences among the latter group are like 
the smaller divergences of certain mod- 


But the differences. 
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ern Indo-European tongues such as that 
between the Spanish and Portuguese, 
Italian and French, or, at most, like that 
between English and Dutch. Nor has 
the Wapee Ol. tiie ‘cllecied any “ereat 
Change in the character of the Seimuitic 
toneues. The Arabic of the present day 
is almost as rigid, as bald, as simple, 


| as pictorial, forcible, and vivid, as was 


the Hebrew which was spoken by the 
The development of 
new linguistic forms in these tongues 
has been rendered almost impossible by 
the fact that the Semitic vocabulary re- 
fuses the admission of compound words. 
The rugged severity and persistence of 
the original forms has been adhered to, 
and has at length become necessary. It 
might almost be said thatif the rigid tri- 
literal hulls in which the vocabulary and 
the thought of the Semitic races have 
been preserved should be burst by the 
force <0 “SOilewexpansive ‘principle of 
growth, the whole spirit and genius of 
the race, as well as its lanettiage proper, 
would pass away and disappear! 

We may properly in this connection 
proceed to summarize briefly the various 
stages and aspects in the development of 
Semitic ie 
question of the oldest phase 
of the linguistic develop- 
ment of the Semitic race turns, of course, 
upon the ethnic and historical origin of 


language. Stages and as- 


pects in the de- 
velopment of 
Semitic tongues. 


this division of mankind and its earliest 
rise into civilization. The first seat of 
the: pemites 4s. still im dispute. The 
primitive tribes of this stock may have 
come from the highlands of Armenia. 
Some ethnologists would place the prim- 
itive seat in Chaldzea. Others would 
make them to have taken their rise from 
Southeastern Africa. Certainly one of 
the oldest forms of the Semitic languages 
was that which we find in the Aramaic 
inscriptions of Nineveh and Babylon. 
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Of this form of speech we have spoken 
sufficiently in other parts of the present 
work. It may suffice in this connection 
to note the spread of Aramaic, first far 
and wide through all Syria, including Ca- 


ida aeac a eta 


On the east and north the moun- 
tains of Armenia and Kurdistan mark the 
limits of expansion. 


naan. 


Finally, at a later 
period in [iebrew histor, Aramaic t1- 
tiphed in, Palestine, taline the place 
of what may be called classical Hebrew. 

More important than any other lan- 
guage of this family was the Hebrew. 
This is the tongue which 
secured at a very early day 


Great impor- 
tance of Hebrew 
among cognate 


languages. a “ised 16rim an the tie 


dition of the Abrahamites, and after- 
wards became the literary and religious 
organ of the race in the books of the 
Old “Testament. Of this lancuase, we 
have specimens which may probably be 
referred toa period bevond the thousand- 
year line 5. Ce. Of tare ikind 1 cient 
fragment the Song of Deborah, in the 
Book of Judges, is thought to furnish 
an adequate example. 
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Though it is not possible for us to re- 
cover with any measure of certainty the 


PrENtNemtion Of TRE ioTim= Wavcemiey of 


Hebrew 
throughout 


proximate its sense, and Palestine. 
its 


itive Hebrews we may ap- 
even orthography. As 
to the form i which if was 
written, that was Samaritan 
anti after the -capirvidy. 
From its earliest forms the 
language—though rude—be- 
came classical in the age of 
the lings, AL that pemod 
it presented also its greatest 
literary activity. The lan- 
guage was national, with 
only such slight dialectical 


ANCIENT HEBREW MANUSCRIPT—ROLLED 
RIGHT AND LEFT, 


differences as could scarcely be detected.’ 
The man of Israel might travel from 


1The reader will recall that in a time of civil 
war (Judges xii) a dialectical test was applied by the 
victorious men of Gilead to the Ephraimites, who in 
a lisping manner could not “frame to pronounce” 
the key-word S27b60le¢h, but called it S7déo/eth instead, 
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Dan to Beersheba with no interpreter. 
The language was employed by prophet 
and seribe and poet in the production of 
that literature in which the ancient He- 
brew mind is seen most clearly reflected 
by the people of the Western nations. 
Then came the conquest and exile of 
Hidob. Tie lanenage reeled under tlre 
_ blow. The Jews took with 
How the captiv- . 2 
ity modifedthe them their native tongue 
ae into Babylonia. Por a 
while they maintained it in their ban- 
ishment; but at length intermarriage 
and the prevailing speech of their cap- 
tors, together with the pressure of au- 
thority, brought about that modification 
which we find of the original tongue in 
the later period of Israelitish history. 
It would not be correct to suppose that 
Hebrew was extinguished either in Pal- 
estine of among the captives by the 
tivers of Babylon; but a popular speech 
grew up, and the old Hebrew was hence- 
forth restricted to the ceremonies of 
religion and the teaching of the schools. 
Aramaic became the laneuage of the 
people. The Book of Daniel begins in 
Hebrew, but the narrative 
Aramaic usurps f 
the place ofthe breaks presently into Ara- 
Sot oars Mac. and mins im that 
tongue for several chapters, returning 
to Hebrew mear the close. The same 
composite character is noticeable in Ezra 
and iNenemian. For literary uses He- 
brew in its purer forms receded, and 
was supplanted by the Aramaic. Many 
of the later books of the Bible, even the 
Psalms, are strongly marked with the 
Aramaic dialect, insomuch that by the 


age of the Maccabees the old language | 


had disappeared, both as a vernacular 
aud a vehicle of literary expression. 

As the Jewish nation approached the 
close of its career, the Hebrew became 
more and more the tongue of the 
learned, less and less the language of 
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the people. It receded into the schools, 
and was limited henceforth to the teach- 
ines of the rabbins and the 
ceremonial i thie priests. 
rela- 


Hebrew be- 
comes the lan- 
guage of the 


this learned. 


Even itt new 
tion HElebrew passed. into 
form, sufferine deternoration, as Latin 
did im the later “ages of tlie Gempire. 
Much of that ereat mass of Jewish lore 
which the race still possesses under the 
name of Mishna was written in Neo- 
Iebrew, corresponding to what is known 
in history as Low Latin. In this form 
the language possessed a considerable 
element of Aramaic, and the grammar 
was wrought into many modifications to 
suit the necessities of that legal and 
ritualistic lore which composes the body 
of the Mishna. But after all allow- 
ances for these changes, the Low He- 
brew, as it was spoken and written by 
the learned in the ages succeeding the 
capture of Jerusalem and the extinction 
of Judaic nationality, was much the 
same language which it had been in the 
ages of the kings. 

In delineating these changes and de- 
partures from the old established type 
of Semitic speech, it must be borne in 
mind that such changes do not represent 
great departures such as 


a secondary 


i Narrow limits of 
WEE produced in the au- dialecticism in 


dacious off branchings of paige 

the Aryan tongues, but only those shght 
deflections from the common type of 
which the Semitic languages were capa- 
ble. Such was the inflexibility, the per- 
sistence of form, the rigidity of verbal 
and grammatical structure, that to vary 
from the established Semitic was to 
cease to speak the language altogether. 
One of the most surprising facts in the 
whole history of language is the near 
approach Of tae most Teceut Adabic dia- 
lects to the language heard in the streets 
of ancient Jerusalem, on the wharves of 
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Tyre and Sidon, and under the shadow 
of the brick-built temples of the most 
ancient city of the Chaldean plain. 
Historically, we may reckon the lan- 
guage spoken on the Lower Euphrates to 
be the eldest, and, ina sense, the original, 
of all the Semitic tongues; but linguis- 
tically it would appear that Phoenician 
is the first in time and 
development. The scholar 
in language is confused in 
such inquiry by the inconstant evolution 
of speech and the art of writing. It is 
by the latter and its products that the 
linguist is obliged to determine the rela- 
tive antiquity of languages. It appears 
that some tongties pass but slowly into 
the written form. Or it may be that 
such languages have had the misfortune 


Inconstant evo- 
lution of speech 
and art of writ- 
ing. 


for several ages to be written in a per- 
It 28 doubtless tre 
that many languages which have had 


ishable manner. 


written expression, and have even at- 
tained to literature, have gone down to 
the oblivion of the under world simply 
because of the perishable materials that 
were employed asthe vehicle of writing. 

Other nations have been more fortu- 
fiate in tie chotce or invention of tleir 
materials. It is customary to regard 
Phoenician as the original of the literal 
characters employed by the younger 
Semites and of the alphabets of nearly 
all European nations. It must be al- 
lowed in such a deduction, however, 
that itsvere better to consider allot the 
characters and sylabaries of the Semitic 
peoples as derived from some comon 
original older than either Phoenician or 
cuneiform Chaldee. 

However this may be, the Phoenician 
inscriptions belonging mostly to the 
period between 600 and yoo B. C. pre- 
sent a language closely resembling He- 
brew. It has been with the @neatest 
difficulty that scholars have secured from 


| 
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the inscriptions of Tyre and Sidon and 
Carthage the true elements and capaci- 
ties Of the Phoemecian tongue. “Tinie, 
however, has been success- 


e Close affinity of 

fully accomplished. The Phoenician and 
é : Hebrew. 

language is found to be in 

both vocabulary and grammar no more 

than a dialectical branch of the common 
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A few Phoenician 
words are based upon Assyrian roots, and 
others on forms which occur only in 
Arabic; but, on the whole, Phoenician 
and Hebrew, as well as Aramaic and 
Hebrew, are but slightly divergent vari- 
eties of the same tongue. 


Semitic language. 
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Any rational consideration of the Sem- 
itic languages will show the improba- 
bility a p7carz, Of their use 
as a vehicle of science, lit- 
erature, and philosophy. 
Wheir ixédness of form and resistance 
to innovation are precisely the qualities 
which scientific and literary languages 
must not possess. ‘The vivid and picto- 
rial quality, however, was present in the 
Hebraic languages, and upon this the 


Incapacity of 
Semitic lan- 
guages for scien- 
tific expression. 


languages are capable. This is tosay, 
that Semitic sentences and parts are at- 
tached to each other merely on the same 
level of thought and expression by 
means of the copula avd. One thing is 
affirmed, avd another, azd another, until 
the poor meager clause or paragraph is 
completed. The subordination of one 
part to another, and the voluminous ex- 
pansion of a compound concept so nat- 
ural to Aryan speech, and so easily ef- 
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meager poetry of those languages is 
founded. ‘There was a small historical 
capacity in Hebrew and Aramaic; also 
in Phoenician and Carthaginian. But 
the ability of the Semitic tongues in this 
respect was limited. “The structure of 
the sentence and the paragraph was too 
simple and too little varied for the free 
evolution of historical narrative. The 
syntactical method of farataris, or join- 
ing by addition, prevails over that elab- 


orate fhypotaxis of which the Aryan 
18 


fected in the hands of one skilled in the 
use of his native tongue, was impossible 
under the fixed and monotonous itera- 
tion and linking of part to part which 
constituted the essentials of Semitic 
composition. 

As the vehicle of religious thought, 
however, the Semitic lanouages seem 
to have surpassed all others. guperiority of 
At least (Pies Decne: are 
fate of things that the gious thought. 


three great religions of mankind, as dis- 


1 
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tinguished from the belicfs of a poly- 
theistic and mythological paganism, 
have had their origin im a scnitic 
source. Hereafter we shall consider the | 


religious evolution among the Semites, 
but for the present we note only the fact 


that the languages which were spoken 


by these people were the strongest aux- | 
iliary to the proscrvation of their reli | 


gious institutions. Hwery Semitic lan- 
guage was seemingly the natural and 
unchangeable vehicle of those religious 
beliefs which in their institutional de- 
velopment became in the first ace |i 
daic, in the seccnd Christian, and in ihe 
third Islamite. The languaye was of a 
kind to hold fast a belief, and to prevent 
its inflection into other forms, or its de- 
terioration into idolatries and myths. It 
was almost impossible for a dogma once 
recorded in a Semitic tongue, and ac- 
cepted by the people who spoke it, to 
chanee its form. 

It was for this reason in large measure 
that the relietous beliefs, practices, and 
institutions of the Semitic peoples, and 


OF MANKIND. 


of the Hebrews in particular, held per- 
sistently to the original ideals, imagery, 
aud structure. Itisso, and 
for like reason, to the pres- 
ent div. Sc lone aestie 


Rigidity of He- 
brew speech 
preserves reli- 
gious ideas. 


| Hebrew Bible continues to be the text- 


book of the Jewish rabbis throughout 
the world, their faith and institutional 
forms of religion must remain virtually 
the same as in the age of the ancient 
theocracy! In like manner Islam can 
suffer little or no deterioration so long 
as the stern, rigid, and invariable lan- 
guage of the Koran continues to be the 
In a7 word, 
ihe expression and the teh an cvery 
Semitic language have a common fate. 
The expression is the limitation and 
containing-shell of the fact. Break the 
expression, and the fact will disappear. 
It is the stubbornness, the persistency of 


vellicle of its: expression. 


linguistic forms that among all peoples 
has kept the religious and theological 
evolution in abeyance, while the scien- 
tific and philosophical evolutions have 
run ahead with ever increasing rapidity. 


CHAPTER CVIIL—GENIUS AND ARTS. 


ALE Semitic races have, 
on the whole, 
Nest }to ihe 27 %a0 
races in achievement 
and renown. ‘This is 
true of the thought 
and the deed which in 


been 


their combination constitute the essence 
and tangible form of civilization. The 
Aryan races have far surpassed the rest 
of mankind in subduing the earth and 
holding dominion over it. They have 
surpassed in their power to think and 
speak and know. They have excelled 
in every variety of physical and mental 


achievement. The continents and seas 
have yielded to their adventure and con- 
quest. Before their tele- tremendous in- 
scopes the heavens have teHectua 
Opened tO: <aQn.. Iniinite: “tye tece 

depth, and the mysteries of worlds and 
systems innumerable have become as 
the twice-told story of a familiar book. 
Under the microscopes of these peoples 
the other extreme of the universe has in 
like manner opened downward, until 
the expanse of nature, viewed atomward, 
is almost as profound and glorious as the 
mystery of the heavens. Whatever we 
know and think andinvent and discover 
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in the worlds of material nature and of 
thought and purpose, has been almost 
exclusively derived from the intellect- 
ual activity and acumen of the Aryan 
peoples. 

After these the Semitic peoples have 
been next in achievement, but by no 
cea | means equals. The geo- 
next to the Ar- 
ee has een lmuted ime com 
parison with what the Aryan races have 


explored and possessed. The philos- 


graphical area of the latter | 
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the Chaldzan plain, and afterwards at 
| Nineveh and the other Assyrian cities, 
brought with it a modicum of artistic 
achievement. This, how- 
Cver, led respect almOst sons Semitic 


| 

| Narrow limits 
| wholly to architecture and Peoples. 
| 


of art culture 


architectural decorations. The Chaldees 
had little art beyond the range of their 
buildings and the ornamentation thereot 
—little to satisfy the finer perceptions of 
the mind. Perhaps there were the rude 
elements of plasticart among the men of 


| 
| 


CARPET WEAVING ON HOUSETOP.—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


ophy and science of the Semites have 
been weak and ineffective as compared 
With the tremendous attainment of the 
Ayyans. Weare now to notice the art 
and technology of the Hebraic division 
of mankind andoin this we shall be 
struck first of all with the inferiority of 
ihe yw iacter to" those aaces of the Inde- 


European stock which have, for the most | 


part, built up the immense structure of 
human history. . 

inlmone Or ihe oldest sente Of Semitic 
civilization, namely, in Mesopotamia, the 
development of a national life, first in 


Chaldzea; but of artistic effects in color 
few, if any, traces have been discovered. 
The Assyrians made greater progress in 
these particulars, as did also the later 
Babylonians. Assyrian sculpture flour- 
ished within narrow limits, and both the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians cultivated 
artistic effects in color——at least in the 
matter of personal costume and adorn- 


ments, 

As the Middle Semites, that is, the 
Hebraic division of the race, spread 
westward into Syria, and particularly 
into the parts adjacent to the Eastern 
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Mediterranean—as the Phoenician com- 


mercial cities arose and the Abrahamites 
came tnat leneth from the 
East and settled in Canaan 
—_there were still few in- 
Observe 


Feebleness of 
the artistic 
sense among the 
Hebrews. 


dications of the artistic spirit. 
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ORNAMENTS AND HORSE’S HEAD ON BAS-RELIEF, 


Drawn by H. Catenacci, from original in museum of the Louvre, 


how the concepts and inspiration of art 
were wanting to these peoples. Take 
the Hebrews ior example, Tloweoray 
and monotonous were the color and 
landscape of their imagination! Those 


Wiel) 
il 
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| migrant tribesmen were not without a 
glow of warmth, enthusiasm, and hope; 
but their faces looked up solemnly to- 

pied the imidnight heavens. “The mae 

Tete 

dream was of the greatness and serenity 

, of the sky. ‘To them the iretied 

vault on high seemed as the work 

of an Infinite hand. Under its 
shadow and curtain they became 


| jestic stars were over their heads. 


worshipers of an unseen power. 
Their thought took no form of 
fancy. Their emotions were seri- 
ous, and found vent only in form- 
ing concepts of almightiness and 
in vaoue ejaculations Of praise, 

In the imicratory period voi 1a 
tace it were irrational to expect 
artistic achievement. It is in that 
precise period, how- Se 
ever, that the fanciful developed dur- 
dreams of mythology ™ ag 
——winged forerunners of the dawn 
At 
that age, also, the rudiments of the 
heroic epics take birth and sub- 
Statice. (Neither the one mer tie 
other, neither the fanciful inflec- 
tions and hallucinations of 
thology nor the 
roes, battlemen, 


of art—prevail and ilourish. 


my- 
early epic of he- 
and protagonists, 
the tlebraic faces, 
Theirs only the solemn and awe- 
struck dream of religion! Theirs 
only the serious and profound 
adoration of El, of Badal, of Beél- 


appeared among 


i 


Lie) | a saman, of Adonai, of Marnas, of 
SS _ te CN Shet, of ‘Moloch, of Milcom, of 
MATE Cc Malika, of Eliun (god of Melchis- 


edec), of Ram, of Rimmon, and 

finally of Jehovah-Elohim. It is 
all a devotion of the intellect and im- 
agination of a race of people to the single 
theme of religion, of worship, and of 
ceremonial suitable for the celebration 
of the gods. Of art, there is none. 
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The same spirit in the Hebraic races] men of this race have been among the 


continued to prevail after the seden- 


Protestofihe tary lite savas substituted 
oe oot tie pastoral, aerer eiules 
against pictorial ; i ‘ 

representations. were built in Canaan; 


after the theoeracy was established and 
elaborated after that theoeracy yielded 
to the monarchy; and finally through- 
Out. the ational career ar the TMebre. 
race, lm vain shottid we look im tie 
bald, bleak towns of [Judah and Israel 
fordrtistic taste and culline.. Ata very 
early period the tTebtews conceived a 
strong religious prejudice against pic- 
torial and other artistic forme, some 
Or the mations lad inacde pictutes and 
statues of their gods. Against this 
the Abrahamites vehemently protested. 
They disclaimed all pictorial representa- 
tion of the deity. They said that their 
God had no forny or semblance im the 
earth, Tothen heeww1s ai wiipictired, 
evolving fame ol fre, In sich Similie 
tude Moses had seen hit 11a bush in 
Midian, To Give, therefore, the forms 
Of art 10 divine things was to-encoutage 
idolatry, 

This 2nti=artistie stood 
strongly against the esthetic aspira- 
tion—if among the He- 


prejudice 


such ewnisted 


brews. The same prin- 


Indifference of . : 
ciple wroleht tie like 1e- 


all Semites to 

ae oe eT: among all the Seimites. 
Take, for example, the wide and easy 
domain of architecture. 
small reputation on the historic page 
have far surpassed the best achievement 
Of the Semites, Greatwas the imdiiter- 
ence of the latter to all cffect in build- 
ing. It should not be said or supposed 
that the frequently massive and many 
times highly ornate buildings of the 
Semitic peoples displayed no evidences 
of skil/ and genius in their design and 
construction. On the contrary, many of 
the temples and palaces produced by 


Many races of 


most costly and highly adorned of the 
structures reared by man; but they were 
really inartistic—devoid of the imagina- 
tive element, adorned only in the gor- 
geous manner of the East, and with 
aeview Of testilving to the “wealth or 
princes or the magniheence of the ods. 

Semitie palaces and temples were gen- 
erally built without respect to beauty of 
form. Confining ourselves 
for the present to the works 
of the Hebrews, we find no 
beauty of form in any of their buildings. 
Doubtless the greatest by a large remove 
of all their structures was their national 
temple at Jerusalem. What was the 


The temple of 
Solomon artis- 
tically consid- 
ered. 


| shape of its ground form? Merely a par- 


allelogram—simplest of all the plans of 
What was the likeness of the 
Merely a glitterine cupe-cr 


structure. 
building? 


| a parallelopipedon; no variation was at- 


tempted from the outlines of a block 
or a box. Gorgeousness there was in 
every part—costliness without and with- 
in. But architectural art was avholly 
absent, and decorative art almost exelu- 
sively limited to luxurious adornment 
with gold and Oriental workmanship. 
We may nol, however, depreciate tre 
decorations of the temple. “lhe finestor 
these were the wimeed creattres thatwere 
set hovering over ihe ark, 
the golden candlesticks, 
and the curious embroidery 
Of ‘the ecuriains.. Of these 
we have an elaborate, but not very dis- 
linet, description 1n the Peutateuch. ae 
winged figures lacked one of the first es- 
sentials of art in this, that they were not 
done in the similitude of any existing 
thing. They were made after a concept 
and description which had been caught 
in glimpses by Moses and transmitted by 
him to his workmen. But the winged 
creatures were not in the form of any 


Ornamentation 
takes the place 
of art; the cher- 
ubim, 


three things 
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likeness in the earth or visible heavens. 
Mitey vere called “Chermbim, or the 
Wise Angels. Modern scholars and art- 
istsare not agreed as to the figure which 
tae Hiebtew workinen gave to these 
guardian effigies of the Holy Place; but 
the cherubim are generally represented 
as angelic in face and with outstretched 
wings, spread above the ark into which 


not, they doubtless represented the high- 
est cestiietic concept of the Hebrew race, 
The golden candlesticks, again, were 
costly and ornate rather than artistic. 
There was a sense, however, in which 
iley were Detter art than the cherubim, 
made in the likeness of 
ond visible to the-evye. 
almond seems to have 


For they were 
things natural 
The flower 
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the creatures looked as if to inquire of 
a mystery. 

The figures were mostly of beaten 
gold, and the workmanship was doubt- 
less gorgeous and elegant. 
Whether the cherubim in 
their outlines and poise 
might be regarded as artistic—judged by 
the canons of modern art—may never be 
detemmined; Diltwhether they were or 


Elegance and 
costliness of the 
figures; the can- 
dlesticks. 


been the origin of the design; and this 
the artist followed in forming the six 
outbranching arms of the sacred lamp. 
This, like the cherubim, was made of 
‘‘one beaten work of pure gold. Of a 
talent of pure gold made he it, and all 
the vessels thereof.” 

lt is-of Mmiterest 40 ete that the io 
men upon whom Moses relied for the 
design and execution of the great works 
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of the tabernacle were genuine He- 
Bezaleel was a man of Judah, 
and his colaborer, Aholiab, 
“4 Danite.. “The latter is pep: 
reseuted as being an en- 
eraver, anda man of skillin workmanship 
and embroidery. The former would ap- 
pear to have drawn the design and done 
the ideal work in the execution of the 


brews. 


Moses employs 
native work- 
men; ornaments 
of tabernacles. 


GRinIT RACKHS OF MANATNS). 


eight cubits in length and four cubits in 
breadth, were wrought of fine twined 
linen, with bine and purple and scarlet 
ornamentation, and ‘with cherubim of 
cunning work.” Five of these great cur- 
tains were coupled together, soas to make 
a division in the tabernacle; and the same 
manner was afterwards used in furnish- 
ing of the national temple on Moriah. 


ARCHITECTURE OF TOWNS (NAZARETH),.—Drawn by H. A. Harper, 


sacred ornaments. Bezaleel was also a 
worker in wood; for it was he who inade 
the ark of fine wood, and ornamented it 
with its castings of gold rings, and with 
staves for bearing the sacred repository 
To these principal 
workmen were added other men of skill, 
wise-hearted in the fabrication of orna- 
ments and deeorations. 

The tapesity Gf the tabernacle, aud 
afterwards of the temple, was of artistic 
design, 


from place to place. 


| great sanctuary of the He- 
brews. 


It is not needed that we should enu- 
merate the other articles of art and 


service in and about the ; 
Decorations and 
implements of 
is the altar. 
With the excep- 


tion of the cherubim over the ark, it 


is probable that all the ornate tapestry, 


The leavy curtains, twenty: 


vessels, and implements of the tabernacle 
and temple had in them the quality on 
niin. “Viney were tseful frst, and or 
namental and artistic in the secondary 
sense. There was a fine table for the 
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showbread ; an altar of incense; a brazen ; houses which composed such towns and 
altaror burnt offering, with its horns | cities, like the corresponding structures 
overlaid with brass; twenty pillars with | in the same countries to-day, were un- 
brazen Sockets and hooks of silver; |) knowm to art in cither desien or con- 
Wadeines tor the gate of the cout, aud stuction,.. “Ilus. may be said also of 
many other parts of ornamentation “house decoration generally among the 


bearing the marks of at least elegant | 
artisanship. 
The temple of King Solomon, planned | 
in the time of his father but executed 
} and dedicated in his 
Situation and P 
generalestimate own reign, has held 
of the temple. : 
a Jaree place in the 
estimation of the Hebrews and of 
all Christian nations. It was not 


atavoe or imposing structure. its 


situation on Moriah lifted it up 
into a conspicuous view from Jeru- 
salem and the surrounding coun- 
try. Its elegant and costly orna- 
mentation without gave it bril- 
liancy. The sunlight was reflected 
from the gold and silver plating 
of the fagade—if so we may call 
the wront clevation of the struc- 
imve Inthe matter of expenditure, 
the temple might well compare 
with the great buildings of the 
world; but in artistic design, it 
must be relegated toile level of 


Hebraic peupics. -ByenVthe-aticient 


'skill of their fathers in Mesopotamia 


seems to have been lost in the westward 
migration of the Canaanites, and of the 


common buildings of the mart and 


assembly. It was in the curious 


artisanship of the temple and in 
the profusion of its golden orna- 
mentation that the national sanc- 
tuary has its place among the famous 
buildings of the ancient world. 

As to other architectural achieve- 
Micits, tne Liepraic peoples were little 
Conn distinguished above the 
insignificance of half-barbarous nations of 
sagan OnE He Teaigs age. Doubtless the 
towns of Palestine and Pheenicia, like 
those of the broader Syria round about, 
were picturesque in their situation and 
distant view; but the low, square 


POTTER AT THE WHEEL. 
Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


Pheenicians and Hebrews in particular. 

The batreniess Of these races in pic- 
torial and plastic art is something that 
may well excite the astonishment of after 
times. It might almost be 
said that the Hebraic peo- 
ples west of Mesopotamia 
have never carved a statue or painted a 
canvas! As compared with the facility 
and abundance of Aryan, and even 
Hamiutic, art, the cemites are ‘totally 


Poverty of the 
Hebrew race in 
art work proper. 
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eclipsed. The latter rose to the level of 
cunning workmanship, and in a few in- 
stances to elegant and luxurious decora- 
tion: but of that wide, free art in which 
the inspired imagination and skillful 
fingers of Aryan genius have wrought 
their marvels through many ages of 
time and in all vicissitudes of circum- 
stance and place, the Hebraic peoples 
knew nothing and cared as little. 

In the useful arts the Semites show 


OP MTNA LN LD. 


this kind were the inhabitants of the 
ereat Seaport cities of Phoenicia. Dew 
emporia of the ancient world had greater 
activilies Of tMe Sort vere reiciren aie 
than did Tyre and Sidon in the age of 
their ascendency. The products of those 
famous cities were known in all the 
chief centers of ancient civilization. 
Confining our attention once more to 
the Hebrews proper, we note the simple 
and unprogressive character of the use- 
iil arisaimone them, “Pieirekil 
in building was limited to the ruder 
knidy of structure. “The boildine 
of the national tem- 
ple. above 
to, could hardly have 
been effected without the aid of 
foreign architects. The skilled 
artisans of Phoenicia were called 
over by Solomon to superintend 
the building of his temple to Je- 
hovah. Hiram, King of Tyre, 
mirnished tie clitet builders; only: 
the simpler parts of the work were 
assiened to the amen of judaly 
Wes have inany hints in? te Bock 
of Kings and Chronicles of tie 
dependence of the Hebrew rulers 
upon foreign talent for the prose- 


ebrews de- 
referred pend on Tyrians 
for architects. 


cution of those higher enterprises 


which had become necessary under 


the advancing civilization of the 


WOMAN GRINDING 
Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph, 


AT THE MILL, 

to a better advantage. In this respect 
there is a considerable divergence and 
differentiation of the several branches of 
the race. Some had a better technology 
and some a worse. ‘Those 
wivo tuitned their energics 
at an early period to com- 
merce and foreion intercourse: Dbecainie, 
under the redctions of such a manner of 
iis, mManitacttrers and artisans. ~ Ut 


Better appear- 
ance in the in- 
dustrial and 
useful arts. 


state. 

The condition of the useful arts 
among a people may be generally 
estimated by the character of their vehi- 
cles on wheels. Upon these depends the 
easy conveyance of mer- 
chandise and other prop- 
erty from place to place, and 
niter that the cartiage of persons, ~ lie 
different nations of antiquity attained a 
very variable degree of skill in the manu- 
facture of two-wheeled and four-wheeled 
vehicles. Generally in ancient times 


Wheeled ve- 
hicles an index 
of industrial 
progress. 
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strength in carriages of all kinds was at- 
tained only in connection with great 
weight. The light-wheeled vehicles of 
inodern times, in which wood and iron 
are so skillfully combined for strength 
and durability, were unknown in ancient 
times; but in many countries great 
strength, durability, and beauty were 
reached in carriages and chariots—this 
at the sacrifice of lightness and elegance. 
Wheuch these were Neavy, they met im 
other respects the industrial demands of 
the age. The Greek makers achieved 
high success as the manufacturers of 
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structure was as rude as the wheels. 
Only oxen were used for draught, of 
perhaps, in rare instances, donkeys. 
The gearing and attachments by which 
the beasts were hitched to vehicles were 
such only as the pastoral nations have 
invented. Generally the ox drew his 
load dy his horus.. Rude yokes were 
invented, and the draught transferred 
from horns to shoulder. Horses were 
not employed by the Hebrews either for 
draught or riding, at least not until a 
late period in the national history. 
Perhaps the first stage of industrial 


vit 


PEASANTS PLOWING IN PLAIN OF SHARON.—Drawn by H. A. Harper, from a photograph. 


welicles both for the conveyance of 
freights and for rapid journeys. The 
bronze chariots of Rome are famous in 
history. 

The Semitic peoples of antiquity never 
advanced beyond the stage of rudeness 
in the production of wheeled carriages. 

Their vehicles were mostly 
of two wheels only. The 
wheels were made out of 
disks of wood, bored through at the cen- 
Pett (Be passace Of a large axle, “he 
latter was more frequently framed into 
the wheels so as to revolve with them. 
The cart mounted on this primitive 


Wheeled car- 
riages of the 
Semites; gear- 
ing of oxen, 


progress among mankind is marked by 
the introduction of the plow. It is be- 
lieved that the mame Of pro iew are 
time mnpleiment has given 2 es 
the definitive term Aryan tion. 

(from the root a7) to the greatest and 
most progressive division of the human 
face. “lhe term: could tot liave been 
used to designate the Semites. In the 
earlier stages of their tribal and national 
career they plowed not at all. Perhaps 
a considerable period elapsed aiter the 
conquest of Canaan by Joshua before 
the plow was introduced, and then only in 
its rudest form. A crooked beam of 
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wood with a crossbar, sharpened at its 
lower extremity for share and above ar- 
ranged for a handle, constituted all there 
was of the most important industrial im- 
plement in the world. 

The other outdoor implements of the 
Hebrew farmer and the gardener were 
of like simplicity and imperfect forms. 
In some branches of labor 
the implements were bet- 
ter. Sich were the prun- 
ing hooks which the masters of vine- 


Outdoor imple- 
ments and uten- 
sils of the He- 
brews. 
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stage of intellectual development are ac- 
quainted with the lever and its uses. 
The Same is true of the wedge. ‘The 
necessary splitting of timber would soon 
acquaint even barbarians with this de- 
vice for the application of force. ‘The 
inclined plane must have been known 
from the earliest ages. The wheel and 
axle and the pulley come next in order 
of discovery, and finally the screw. It 
is possible that the wood screw was used 
by the, Hebrews in-some of the’ practi- 


CARRYING HOME THE PLOWS AT EVENING.—Drawn by H. A. Harper, from a photograph. 


yards used in the care of their vines and 
orchards; also the sickle, which seems 
to have attained a tolerably perfect form. 
Iron and bronze were known and used 
in the fabrication of tools, but only to a 
limited extent. Of the means of apply- 
ine force in the practical problems of 
labor the Hebrews knew but little. We 
may assume that all men in a moderate 


calarts, The wine press," iowever, so 
much in use among the people, was con- 
structed by leverage; and if the screw 
was known, its application was limited. 
These hints at the physical appliances 
of a people furnish the clue to much be- 
sides. Manufactures in the larger sense 
can hardly rise above the level of the 


apparatus employed in production. The 


Tas. 


Hebrews possessed a considerable meas- 
ure of skill in handicrait; but their work 
in this respect was limited | 
to domestic objects. This | 
16 Said) mot of the Canaan. 
ites and the Pheenicians, but of the Jew- | 
ish race proper. We have already re- | 
marked upon the primitive inaptitude of 
this people for foreign commerce. The 
national sentiment was against it, and 
the useful arts were accordingly limited 


Manufactures 
are gauged by 
the appliances 
therein. 


to the production of the few articles de- 
manded by the domestic taste. “The 
small area of Palestine forbade a great 
variety of productions. Domestic trade 
was of small importance to those whose 
products were uniform throughout the > 
country. 

In the beginning Israel had no sea- 
€0ast. “Ouly im the aee of the Hebrew | 
ascendency was the authority of the 
State extended iat “part. of the sea 

washing the east Mediter- 
Hebrew policy | 
discouraged for- ranean shore from the bay 
et he oj eicreuto Idumea, “Che 
policy of the state, religious in its first 
intent and never 
secular in the sense 
of modern govern- 
Mie wes Sel 
against intercourse 
abroad because of 
its supposed evil 
results upon the 
people. Foreign 
products, foreign 
institutions, and 
foreign gods were 
alike dreaded and 
at length despised. 

From these con- 
ditions the indus- 
trial life of the race became almost exclu- 
sively domestic. The useful arts were 
limited to that simpler kind of handi- 
craft which has respect to the necessities 


eee 
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TRON WEAPONS OF THE 
HEBREWS. 


HEBREWS.—ARKTS. 
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of the simple estate of a half-rural popu- 
lation. In Jerusalem there were little 
manufactories and emporia 
for the exchange of prod- 
Machinery, there 
The artisans wrought sim- 


Domestic fea- 
tures prevail in 
the industries 
of Israel. 


Tors. 
Was mone: 
ply with tools in their hands. Some 
were carpenters. Others worked in the 
Some made sandals and har- 
ness. ‘There was a branch of industry 
for the manufacture of weapons, and 
this trade was carried perhaps to greater 
efficiency than any other. 
from the first, warlike, and must be sup- 
plied with the Oreo itt, 
Another class of artisans engaged in the 
manufacture of apparatus for taking 
fish. In this industry, also, excellence 
mas aitaiied. “The fishermen of Galilee 
had nets and boats not inferior perhaps 
to those of the Neo-Syrians and Arabs 
of the present day. 

Of Tsich a people, in. such an age, 
science and _ scientific investigation 
should mat be expected. 
We have already spoken 
OL the wapuiiides on )the 
Mesopotamian Semites for certain 
branches of scientific knowledge. In 
some kinds of observation the people of 
the ancient race surpassed almost all the 
men ot antiquity. “lt were nol correct, 
however, to suppose that the Chaldees, 
or any branch of the Semitic race, had 
cCaueht the true scientine spirit. So far 
as the intellectual moods precedent to 
science are concerned, they are two in 
number. The first of these is obser- 
vation, and the second is investigation, 
or experiment. Some kinds of knowl- 
edge may be obtained simply by odserv- 
ing the phenomena of visible nature. 
Others must be sought by cnvestiga- 
tions scrutiny into laws and relations 
which do not appear to the senses, but 
appeal only to the understanding. 


metals. 


Israel was, 


iinplements 


Scientific spirit 
not present 
among the 
Semites, 
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It 4was as observers only that the 
Chaldee seers became famous in antiq- 
tity for their knowledge 
of the heavens and “or 
sidereal phenomena. They 
ebserved, Theyaratched the stars by 
night. As much as might be seen and 
pondered they recorded and considered 
With an attention worthy of am enlight- 
ened age, But the Chaidees could not 
be said to be 7vzestigators of nature and 


oot 


cs 


The Chaldees 
famous as ob- 
servers of na- 
ture. 
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and relations by which all things are 
bound together. 

These primitive qualities of mind were 
impensined tn the ease of the Wesicrn 
Demites, ind, particulars, 
in the case of the Hebrews. 
To the Hebrew mind na- 
ture appeared as a sacred mystery, show- 
ing forth the almightiness and power 
of a creator and preserver, but suggest- 
ing no reckless examination into the 


Manner in which 
the Hebrews 
contemplated 
phenomena. 


oor. 


FISHERMAN CASTING NET.—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


of natural laws, Their intellectual 
scrutiny did not proceed into the arcana 
Ot the physical world, or strive to ‘solve 
the mysteries of the stellar orbs on high. 
Their knowledge stopped short with the 
stage of sense-observation. It did not 
attain the stage of reason and explica- 
tion. The awe with which all of the 
Semitic peoples regarded the earth and 
ihe heavens sprevented the tres and 
courageous examination of the things 
perceived, or the discovery of the laws 


secrets of causation and dependence. 
There was a sense in which the Hebrews, 
more than any other people of antiquity, 
recoanized and felt the presence ore 
rause, ViWerenras another sense iia inicn 
they less than almost any other race of a 
like degree of intellectual advancement 
perceived and apprehended causes. The 
concatenation of antecedent fact with 
consequent result was unnoticed by the 
Hebrew mind, or actually avoided as a 
thing dangerous to be discovered!: 


Gree 


HEB MEWS. 
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Thus the lore of the Chaldees was not | to a distance between which and the in- 


cultivated by the Abrahamites. The 


Measure of sci- 
entific attain- 
ment among the 
Hebrews. 


ancestors had done, to look 
up at the heavens; but the 


lore of the heavens was forgotten by the | 


sages of the Holy Land, who were satis- 
fied to contemplate only the majesty of 
the invisible power which they recoe- 
nized behind the visible heavens. 
spirit of investigation never appeared 
among this people. In the age of Solo- 
mon there was'a branch of culture which 
concerned itself with recording and, per- 
haps, classifying the plants and flowers 
cimdeieinite Of (Lne -coutiry. 


this branch of knowledge. Certainly 
this was the preliminary stage of science ; 
but it was checked and brought toa bar- 
ren delivery by two general causes oper- 
Aline iad pon tle Senutie intellect. 
The first of these was that linguistic 
rigidity of the Hebrew which prevented 
the inflection of the language to meet 
the new demands of thought and the in- 
creasing necessities of knowledge. 
Reasons forsta- Coubtful whether any Sem- 
Pe eo tic tonene couldy at dite 
brew mind. present time, be employed 
even by the most skillful scholar in the 
world as the vehicle for even rudimentary 
teaching in the laws of natural phenom- 
ena. The second fact which held back 
the Hebrew mind was the religious awe 
with which it was overshadowed. 
one of the mysteries of human nature 
that awe seems to forbid investigation, 
and that investigation tends to put away 
ewe, Awe Seems to require that the 
mystery shall remain mysterious and 
close at hand. A knowledge of the law 
of causation seems—particularly in the 
first stages of scientific investigation—to 
put the mystery away; not, indeed, to 
extingtish the mystery, but to remove it 


latter continued, as their | 


The | 


The king | 
imeslt tssteputed te have had skill in | 


Tse] 


lifes} 


vestigator only the play of cause and 
effect is discoverable. 

For these reasons the Hebraic peoples 
fever entered the ace of scicntinic devel- 


opment. ‘They were 110t Intetectual dis. 


Wanting if powers ot obser ee 
vation, but were deficient brews. 

in’ scientific iustincis e3Ve should re- 
member, however, that all the ancient 
peoples were weak as investigators of 
natural phenomena; but the difference 
begween the mebrew and the Greek in 
Lis tespect was wer, otcal.. Lhe latter 
was eager to know, to find out, to investi- 
gate—curious to inquire into the causes 
and relations of things. Certainly his 
knowledge of the natural world, and of 


| the laws by which it is governed, was 


meager and ridiculous; but the spzrit of 
Pod i ie 
facts and appearances of the outer world 
battled his instinct Of inquiry, the same 
could not be said of his inquisitiveness 
respecting himself. “To 10 other subject 
whatsoever did he give his attention with 
so much zeal and success as to the study 
of himself, particularly the study of his 
mind. This was philosophy; and in this 
the Greek surpassed allmen. Asa think- 
er, We Nad precedence over all. = Withen 
the modern nations have produced one 
man with the powers of thought and rea- 
son possessed by Plato, we may then de- 
throne the Greek and set up another. 
The Hebrew, however, was not a 
tinier, Im tis) respect he was as 
little excursive as he was in the investi- 
gation of nature. The He- .. oor me 
brew scarcely considered osophical spirit 
himself at all. He hardly ™'°**°* 
recognized the existence and activities 
of hisown mind. He formed no system 
of mental philosophy. He wrote no 
book in which a rational exposition was 
attempted of the natureof mind and the 


investigation was in him. 
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modes of its action. He miade no at- 
tempt at a classification of the mental 


faculties, no effort to distinguish be- 
tween one kind of knowledge and an- 
other. His whole subjectivity related 


to his sense of sin, of the pressure of | 


divine wrath upon him for unrighteous- 
ness, of the means by which the shadow 
might be rolled away by expiation and 
sacrifice. 

The Hebrew poets showed themselves 
capable of a strong, almost cruel, anal- 


ysis of the moral nature of man clouded | 


with shadows, darkened with terror, 
hurt with erime. But the analysis 
never reached the mind as such. That, 


CHAPTER CIN.—THIE 


Bmay now noiice 
briefly 


mental system of the 


(hee One yi 


Hebrews. In the days 
Of {heir misracion 


from Chaldza the gov- 


ernment was simply 
that of the patriarchs. What that was | 
we have tried to explain in another part. 
In such a state the natural relations of 
blood and affection are raised until the 
family becomes a tribe; the dathe: 2 
patriarch; the patriarch, a4. sovermor, 


Aveaonitee The Abrahamites on arriv- 


and preceding 
peoples of Ca- 
naan. 


ing in Canaan found there 
the Semitic tribes who had 
long preeeded them in the migration. 
The latter had already passed from the 
pastoral to sedentary life, and had or- 


hom ric 


ganized tribal governments with kings 
at the head. Melchisedec was King of 
Salem. To him the father of the Jew- 
ish race paid tithes. He is also said to 
have been a high priest—wherein we 
may see that union of religion and civil | 


RACES OF DA AIND. 


like the mysteries of the natural world, 


provoked no curiosity. Though, as we 


shall presently see, the gevere analysis 
weve ees pore , of moral nature 

Hebrews produced a re- uy Hebrew 

ligiote system destined to see: 


extend its influenees to all quarters of 
the civilized world, they were never 
able to produee a philosophical system ; 
nor did they eare that such a system 
should exist. We must needs be sur- 


| prised with the absolute barrenness of 


Hebrew literature as a reflection of rea- 
son and philosophy. The mind which 
produeed it, though strong and vehe- 
ment, was wholly occupied with con- 
siderations of another kind. 


Feel rion, 


authority for which allthe Semitic peo- 
Lhe relation For 
the King of Salem and Abraham show 
conclusively the aitimity by tace and 
faith, of the Salemites: andaclie mew 
comers; they were all alike Semites, and 


ples have been noted. 


all held 1m common the belief invone 
God, mot many. 

The Abrahamidz were fast becoming 
a tribe, like the other Canaanites, when 
im the fourth sweneratiow they were Jed 
to remove into Egypt. 


In Process by 


Genesis the narrative runs Which the coun- 
try was Semi- 


to the effeet that @// of the tized. 
deseendants of Abraham went down in 
the time of the famine, and were taken 


lander the Gare of the vreat orandeon, 


Perhaps should consider it as a 
family rather than a tribal migration. 
The writer of Genesis concerns him- 
self only with so many of the immi- 
grants from Ur as were descended tram 
a single patriareh. Doubtless the mi- 
gratory movement had brought many 
clans from Chaldza to the same region 


we 
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in which the Abrahamites proper had | centuries of time. The family of Abra- 
settled. Canaan was Semitized. It had] ham was but a personal atom in the 
been so already for many generations. | great body of immigration. 


i, 


mH) ies 


ABRAHAM AND THE KING OF SALEM. 


The movement from the eastern rivers In Egypt the Israelites had no oppor- 


to the western sea had extended over | tunity for civil government. They were 
19 
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under the laws and authority of ae 
Egyptians. It would appear that they | 
were aggregated for the 
Israelin Egypta 


subject nation. Mont part in lane region be- 


tween Pelusium and_ the 
Lower Nile. The situation was such as 
to permit of no independent civil devel- 
Slaves do not adopt a consti- 


opment. 


| into the desert, or ‘‘ the wilderness,” 


OF AMANAIND. 


were expelled in a disorganized mass 
from the country. On their going forth 
as 
it is termed in Hebrew story, ihe people 
Were 26 Ver Witllout Imstimiliens. “Riley 
rolled “ayvay in the direction of Sinat, 
and, being once freed from pursuit and 
persecution, began to become organic. 


NA 


CONSECRATION OF A PRIEST. 


tution, or even organize a priesthood. <A 
Servile TAce: intst.accept the laweol the 
mister, and even adore the master’s gods. 

Though the story of Israel in bondage 
as told by the author of Exodus is very 
different from that recorded in the tra- 
dition of the Egyptians, 
there: is.20 ACreciment “in 
this, that the Hebrews 
were a subject people, amd that they 


Phases of the 
going forth of 
the Hebrews to 
freedom. 
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The tribal di- 
vision had 
Deen ita 
tained during 
the Egyptian 
period. "The 

several bands 
of fugitives were gathered into twelve 
according to the 
Moses and 
as hav- 


principal divisions, 
names of their ancestors. 
his: brother are ftepresented 
ing almost absolute authority in direct- 
to the destinies of the=wholesp opie 
‘Their ascendency over the Israelites was 
reterable to the fact that the leader 
presented tliémselves ithe name and 
by the authority of Jehovah, who had 
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ordered them to lead the nation forth to 
freedom. 
It was at this juncture that the Israeli- 


authority which was promulgated over 
the people. If Aaron was high priest, 
Moses was leader and generalissimo. 


TU 
Hana 
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tish theocracy was prepared in outline. A |The two were to be supreme fogether. 
The theocracy in ZOvernment by means of | Neither was a king. Jehovah was the 
outline; secular : hese aes s sy : 

andrelizions  @ Priesthood was estab- | king, and these were his lieutenants. 
ara lished. There was, from | The officers under Moses were military ; 


the first, a certain secular element in the | those under Aaron were religious and 
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civil. It was on this side that the real 
government existed. The office of Moses 
must expire with the period of the Exo- 


dus, OF, Al most, with the recomquest off 


the Promised Land; but Aaron and the 
House of evi should able torever im 
In the first intent there was 
‘here was 


authority. 
no such thine as civil rule, 
military command; but the authority, 
both secular and religious, was lodged 
in the priesthood. 

Under this general outline leriel sca: 
organized in the desert. Hach tribe was 
marshaled by itself, and was divided ac- 
Peete cording to clans and fami- 


Israel in the 
desert. 


lies. 


=-though nearly all of those who were 
able to bear arms and join battle sere 
listed as “Tehting men, ” ; 
was provided from the first, and that 
was under the control of the high priest 
and his subordinates. 
of things, the journeyings and march- 
ines and removals of Israel in the desert 
MuUSt give 4 strone military character to 
tlie peopic. 
inarms. They were under command 
os soldiers aa soon ac tiey were able ior 
Datiie. 
came back, and it were possible to con- 


Meanwhile, the old nomadie life 


ceive of the nation’s breaking into frag- 
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The adoption of a severe monotheism 
by Israel and the worship of different 
deities (py the respective 
imMibes or (Canaan 
eround and excuse for tlic 


Harshness of the 
gave Hebrews toward 
the Canaanites. 


Exterminating wars wich ensued, Mie 
Hebrews. came tnder the baiiierae: 


Jehovah-Etohim. Ilis promise they pos- 


Psessed in 2 cloriotis tradition to the ei 


fect that the land should be theirs as far 


Fas the Great sea, that it should be given 


fio the sced of jacob forever. 


The military was dis- | 
tinguished from the people © 


s treasury , 


Out of the nature | 


The young mien ereyw aps 


ments and becoming, as the Abrahamites 


had been, shepherds and keepers of flocks 
on the plain. But the combined author- 
ity of the priests and the military captains 
prevailed over the tendency to disinte- 
gration; and though one generation was 
Durted dtd sdecery, 
araund im a circuit acaingt ie borders 
of Canaan. 


the 


The battles and wars of Joshua belong 


to @eneral history: Lapse of tite dad 
now widened the breach between the 
Canaanites: and their kinemen.  olela- 


tionship of race had been forgotten. 


Kee eaabve: 3 


The Is- 
raelites therefore fell upon Canaan in 
the double character of military con- 


querors and religious. zealots. ~“Tiierse- 
verity of ilieir treatment of ten age 
cient kinsmen, the men of Canaan, 


must be explained by the combined 
military spirit and religious passion of 
the conquerors. 

With the subjugation of the Canaan- 
ites the people of lsracl found fiem-= 


Selves free, aiter their lon@ gGreanization of 


C 1 . ee leslaciaie the Hebrew gov- 
continued hardships and anianea ee 
trials, to establish their rusalem. 


government in a more permanent form. 
To this end a city should be chosen acca 
capital. Salem, the chict towm or iic 
Jebusites, was found and taken by the 
Hebrews) and thither atter many ici 
situdes, the central objects of the national 
The nation 
ire 
lands were apportioned, as we have seen, 


relipion were tansterred, 
was centralized arotnd the city. 


and a hioh court established for the ex- 
ercise of the functions of voveriment. 
Wath the conmplétionof the conquest, mie 
iiilitairy Spirit @ave way tO the theccratie 
party, and for a while secular authority 
was almost unknown in Israel. Essen- 
tially, the government was monarchical, 
the high priest being regarded as the 
representative of the invisible kine. 

We should not, however, pass over 
that aspect of the civil life which pre- 
sented itself under the form of the judge- 
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ship. The office of judge had not been | 


contemplated in the establishment of the 
theocracy. It arose afterwards an 
almost necessary clement 


as 


Institution of 


the judgeship ; : Gale Set 
ee le body policy | i 
choose. was in the nature of things 


that the priesthood should concern itself 
more and more with the religious gov- 


HIGH PRIEST OF ISRAEL—TYPE AND COSTUME, 


ernment and ceremonial. 
ciency of such rule in secular matters 
soon became apparent. The affairs of 
the people were neglected or misadmin- 
istered in instances not a few. 


GREAT RACES OF WEAN. 


Thus the necessity for some one to 
stand as the organ of public opinion and 
determine what should be done in times 
of emergency evoked from the heart of 
Jewish society the judges. They are said 
to Have “arisen, an expression winch 
suggests the national origin of the judi- 
cial omiee. In reality, the judgesvas tite 
precursor of the king that was to 
be. The epoch was transitory 
from the pure theocracy inch 
had preceded to the absolute mon- 
archy which was to follow. The 
transition, indeed, was less rapid 
than might have been anticipated. 
The theocratic principle held back 
the movement for a considerable 
period. 

The judges did not succeed each 
other in regular order. Only three 
of them, Deborah, 
Phi, and Same, are 
named 


Prerogatives 
and sanctions 
of the judicial 
office. 


as having 
arisen to the preéminence of the 
general judgeship of Israel. Could 
we scrutinize carefully the history 
of the times, we should doubtless 
find others risitig in this tribe or 
that toa kind of leadership which, 
with further development, would 


have produced a jadee. The 
judge came fer occasionem., Some 


contingency of affairs called him 
forth. His office was hardly at 
any time statutory. His preroga- 
tivés «were ‘derived fron public 
opinion; his continuance in office 
depended upon that condition of 
affairs which had summoned him 
forth to leadership. ~“[he-omee 
had almost a religious sanction. 


The ineffi- | We may suppose that a certain distrust 


of the priesthood would arise against 
such an institution: but the theocracy 
seems to have been complaisant in the 
presence of the new and salutary secular 
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emice, [he judees, as matter of fact, 
were deeply imbued with the national 
PAitieeand were mopelikely. in the exer- 
cise of their rights, to run counter to the 
religious prejudices of the people and 
the priests. 

This intermediate office of the judge- 
ship paved thegway for a further and 
much more radical aggres- 
sion upon the theocracy. 
Israel was surrounded by 
Bome sol them were petty 


Motives of Is- 
rael for institut- 
ing the mon- 
archy. 


kingdoms. 


and some great. _ 


War the 
mood of the 
aoe. pos a 
warlike power 
tse theocracy 
was inefficient. 
The priesthood 
was multiple. 
It lacked con- 
eeniration, [he 
high priest was 
Sew ag ige pole a ay 
wanting in the 
requisite abili- 
ties for the gov- 
Ciimient. Gi a 
PeO pica. hve 
was sufficient as 


was 


: ia 


the times of Saul it seemed that they 
were about to be swallowed up by the 
hostile elements around them. They per- 
ceived that their theocratic organization 
was not sufficient for these things, and 
therefore they at length boldly de- 
manded a king. 

Now it was that the popular instinct 
for the first time clearly crossed pur- 
poses with the theocracy. The Aaronic 
Order was elearly and strongly against 
‘There was locice im the 


the kineship. 


X 
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a representative 
of the national 
ceremonial. ‘That was recorded and de- 
fined in writings and traditions which 
might not be overstepped. It was a thing 
of letter and precept and formula, which 
even blindness might follow with iner- 
fancy. but the latve affairs of the 
growing state were not so. Particularly 
in times of aggression was Israel weak. 
There was want of centralization—ot 
Wiity in the secular arm: The people 
were quick to perceive the disadvantage 


HEBREW 


1 
| 


at which they were placed in the compe- | 


Mion ot tac age. | lo the Hebrews of 


KING IN STATE, 


attitude of the priesthood. 
were the king there could 


If Jehovah 


The popular will 


es crosses purpose 
mot be anode. “Vo: (out ee ahe. 
iio” ieearily eine. San -eetaey: 


place of the high priest, the declared 
representative of Jehovah, was revo- 
lutionary and impious. ‘To substitute 
soine other atithority for the authority 
of the Aaronie Order was to destroy the 
policy and constitution which had made 
Israel a tation. But the popular voice 
nevertheless prevailed. It was an ex- 
ample of that general law of evolution 
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which works its own result always among | 
peoples and nations, as well as in the 
materialorder of the world: | 
With the choice of Saul to be King of | 
Israel we enter a new governmental 
which 


period, not | 
essentially changed in its | 


AVS: 
Relations of the 


kingship to the 
eeeecteere = eharaever until tie extine- | 
tion of both divisions of the Hebrew | 
people: fe are not here concerned, — 
however, to trace out the course of the | 
Jewish kingdom, either under its first 
three great monarchs—Saul, David, and | 
aiter the disastrous divi- | 
sion Of the state in the time of Solo- 
mon’s sons. The first two kings were 
strongly warlike in their dispositions. 
Theta otilenee amt avhien. the vcareer Gr 
Saul was ended must be attributed to 
the hostility of the priesthood to the 
new order, and more’ particularly to the 
fact that Saul was in little measure dis- 
posed to conciliate the theocratie party. 
David, on the other hand,thongh as much 
a warrior as his predecessor, had strong 
sympathies with the representatives of 
the theocracy. He brought them readily 
to his support. He admitted their moral 
government. Personally, he stoodin awe 
of the priesthood—this for both reli- | 
gious and political reasons. He allowed 
the representatives of the national re- 
ligion full freedom within their sphere, 
and conceded much to their wishes. He 
subimitted t6 the priest's rebuke for his 


Solomon—or 


own sins, and is aecredited with sincere 
repentance under the lash of religious 
authority. 

The condition and relationship of the 
theocracy, which had now become 2z7- 


perium tr tmperio, thus were made semi- 
Thepriestees= COMSLILULIONA!, aud ever ai- 
ee, teres dhe: pricstsand 
acer. prophets of Israel claimed 
and exercised the right of religious gov- 
ernment in and under the authority of 
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the state. They expostulated, rebuked, 
or denounced—-exhorted, approved, and 
praised—according to the acceptability 
Gf the scchilar teian as jidved) by tue 
statutes of Moses and the fathers. This 
state of affairs supervened at both Jeru- 
salem and Samaria. Israel and Judah 
alike were pervaded with the theocratic 
Soll, and though monarchical in form, 


yielded largely in policy and administra- 


tion to the dietation of the priesthood. 

Otherwise, the Jewish monarchies may 
be regarded as absolute. “They dittered 
not much from the Oriental despotisms 
with which the readerisfamiliar. There 
was no secular constitution 

; ; he royal house- 

by which the kings were hold; outery of 
heldin cheek. Each in his °P"0Phe** 
turn took the scepter, generally by hered- 
ity, organized his household, constituted 
his harem, went to war, made peace, 
and did his will in all things subject 
only to the dictates of such prudence as 
a ruler under the given conditions may 
be expected to exercise. “then asever, 
the check of public opinion lay ipon the 
monarch, and of this public opinion the 


| priesthood was generally the organ. The 


usual vices of despotie government were 
more than usually abated in Judah and 
Istael by the otitery of the ecclesiarehs 
and prophets; but the salutary influence 
of the latterwas less Saltttary from the 
ill-concealed designs of the priesthood 
to recover their lost estate, and reinsti- 
tite the theocracy plireand simple, ) ie 
the representatives of this purpose the 
kingdom was always distasteful—always 
a thine to be dreaded and curbed, and 
even terrorized with loud denunciation 
and outcry of coming woe and ven- 
geance. 

The historical writings of the He- 
brews give a doleful description of the 
degeneration and crime of the later king- 
doms. The monarchs themselves are for 
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the most part represented as criminal of ruler whom they could not influence 
and wicked. In some cases they are and direct, and their admiration of the 


Breidaice of the sketched as good. Great other type who yielded readily to their 


priests and is the contrast which the | expostulations and authority. 
scribes against : am : : 
the kings. chroniclers draw between ‘The reader of history will have noted 


the character of such as Josiah and such | the recurrence of this phenomenon in 


—=— 


is 


; 


i 


| | 
| : | 


= 


COURT OF SOLOMON,—Puaraon’s DauGHTER CONDUCTED TO THE PALACE, 


as Ahab. We may discover in the in-; almost every country in which litera- 
tense coloring of these narratives the | ture has belonged as a special cult to 
deep dislike of the priests to that type | the priesthood. In the case of the 
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kings of Judah and Israel there was no | to maintain against the overwhelming 


doubt much just ground for the divi- 
sion which the prophets and_ scribes 
make of them into good and bad. But 
that the wicked were wholly wicked, 
or the righteous blameless, may not be 
allowed of these rulers any more than 
of the kings and princes in other states 
with whom history is better acquainted. 

At length the kingdom of Israel was 


WOETTTNETE q 
ToT OU 


A 


| pressure to which it was subjected. 
_ Assyrian monarchies bore down upon it 
harom “thie East, 
‘came up the Egyptian armies of con- 


The 
From the southwest 


quest. Out of Macedonia the son of 


| . . . . . 
_ Philip came, with his conquering arms. 


Finally, Rome arose with her eagles 
and overshadowed all. 
With the extinction of Jewish nation- 


my 


i 
| 


\ 


i 
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extinguished, and finally the kingdom of 
Judah. Deplorable was that state which 
Stateofiaac. Sipervenca between the 
nee. “encdor the-caplivityand the 
moneys beginning of the ascend- 
ency of Rome. Obscure and bloody are 
the annals of Istael in these ages, “Phe 
narrative is redeemed with only occa- 
sional touches of worthy ambition and 
heroic The national spirit 
demanded independent existence. This 
it was impossible for the Hebrew state 


sacrifice. 


ality the country, under Roman rule, was 
divided into petty tetrarchies. In the 
midst of these the ANCICNt He tetarenics 
priesthood reiisserted itself, ae 
and Wetame really “tite tt 
governing power. It was with this that 
Rome had to contend during the perpetu- 
ally recurring wars of rebellion which 
rent and distracted the Judzean province. 
The glimpses which we catch of the civil 
life of the Jewish people in the first years 
of our era show the recovered Sanhedrin 
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in full authority over the Jewish popula- | 


tion, and greatly deferred to by the 
Roman oiticers. This state of affairs 
continued with varying fortunes to the 
epoch of Vespasian and Titus, when Is- 
rael as a nation finally became Israel a 
Sstattered people: 
was never able to recover itself except 


i i 
H 
| 


had certainly prevailed among the Sem- 
| ites for several Lhe law 
against idolatry followed from this as a 
necessary deduction, and this also had 
been proclaimed as early at least as the 
Of Sabri line 


centuries. 


age laws against 


Even the priesthood | murder and theft had been recognized 
| by the Semitic race in common with the 


HIGH PRIEST, ARK, AND CHERUBIM. 


under the shadow and protection of other 
governments in foreign lands. 

The basis of the legislation of the He- 
brew people lies deep in the primitive 
tiaditions of the race. “We 
may not discover in what 
measure the Decalogue 
was gathered from antecedent rules and 
principles long prevalent among the 
Hebrew tribes. ‘The principle of mcno- 
theism as an article of the national faith 


Derivation of 
the Decalogue. 


Other primitive races from the earliest 
epoch of tribal and national existence. 
The social and domestic laws are partly 
common to all the peoples of antiquity, 
and partly deducible from the Hebrews 
in particular, The code, as a whole, 
covers the leading principles of human 
conduct, extending in part to the religious 
and in part to the secular relations and 
duties of lite. 

It was in the giving of the Decalogue 
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as a fundamental constitution to aneient | to have been given forth as if to meet 


Israel that the recognition of Jehovah | 
as tie one aud only king 
of his people 
Elete was 


The invisible 
King; the state 
founded on the 
law. 


snd ruler 


was enunciated. 


that peculiar combination of earthly and | 


divine relationships upon which, as we 


have seen, the nationality of the Hebrew | 


race was planted. “loses was called the 


laweiver of the people; butte was not 


at any time represented as the originator 


of the laws in such sense as Solon and 
Lycureus were the authors of their fe- 
spective codes. 
regarded as the receiver and transmitter 


The Hebrew leader was 


of the statutes of Jehovah, the true King | 


The statutes thus came to 
the Hebrews the 
sanetion from on high, most solemn and 
glorious. The stone-written constitu- 
Moses brought from the 


or Isracl. 


in desert under 


tions which 


mountain of solitude were deposited in > 


the “wiz, “siid ‘pecamie there, Central 
fact of falionality, embodying Doth tac 
fundamental principles of government 
and the covendut between the people 
and the invisible King, 


| for the slaying of a servant. 


rales 


From the Decalogue proceeded all the 


other statutes of the Israelitish nation. 
The Commandments were a constitution, 
whereon much varied lev- 
elation 


Minor statutes 
derived trom the 
constitution of 
Israel. 


was founded. 
the last four books of the 
Pentateuch we account 
of the religious and civil statutes of the 
Ifebrews. 


havea sniiale 
One division of these laws 
Appertained 10 the priests. These lad 


their rules of conduet for themselves 
and forthe administration of the national 
religion, All parts of the ceremp@nial 
were claberated to the sinallest “partic. 
ulars 


aid. details, so that the religious 


life was completely and rationally organ- 
ized. 


The civil statutes were tess ample. 


special cases rather than as the parts of 
asystem. The question of 
pecial char- 

homicide was presented in acter of the He- 
Many, but mot all or its dias! : 
aspects. There was one law for murder, 
and another for accidental lniline; one 
law for the killing of a master, another 
Servitude 
and the “principics or 
bondage, and of the means by which it 
might be terminated, were elaborated 
with much nicety. Then came the stat- 
utes for property, including regulations 
for its recovery and defense. 


mas Tecoo mized, 


Felonies 
were treated, but not 
Punishments were pro- 
vided, extending from formal execution 
at the hands of a blood-avenger, down 
to small penance and other trifling meth- 


and misdemeanors 
with fullness. 


ods of release from the consequences 
of wrong-doing. 

In considering this legislation we may 
note two circumstances of a remarkable 
character. The first is the absenee in 
the Jewish statutes of the rFaitre of the 
Slice eae cee 3 law to discrimi- 
distinetion between Ber 
The one was the erime and sin. 


We are 


Crile 
anid S77, 
other, and the other was that. 


surprised to find better provision made 


alge)» 


for the escape of a murderer from the 
legal consequences of his guilt than for 
the rescue of the sinner who only gath- 
ered sticks om the pabbath day or de. 
father, It may te donered 


whether there was in the primitive He- 


rided his 


brew mind any distinction between that 


erie, which 18 4 violation of the laws 
of the state, and the sin which was done 


against Jehovah. To the Hebrew the 


one offense was even as the other. 


The explanation of what appears to the 
developed mind of modern times as a 
confusion of crime and sin and vice in 


the laws of Israel, may easily be found 


There were many laws, but these seemed | by recurring to the constitution of the 
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peopleand its origin. Jehovahwes king, | 
le was the supreme head vf both the re- | 
ligious and. the secular lire of the people. 
Vornolate his laws, therefore, was crivic, 
in whatever form the violation might | 
occiy, Whether the | 
taking of human life, the theft of prop- 


olense. were the | 


erty, blasphemy, adultery, Sabbath- | 
Dreakiie, reviliic a idilier, removing a | 


landmark, or boiling kid's flesh 
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Wie tellie Oender a meastire of conduct 
like his own. If he violates the law of 
property, lie shall réstore and be fined in 
kind. If he does an act of violence avainst 
tle person Gr life of his fellowman, that 
deed shall be requited with another like 
itself. The principle broadly appeared 
in the Israelitish statutes under such 
pisces as “*a life fora liic an eve 


=== 


if 


in the milk of its mother, in any 


ic MCVery Case Ine Olleiise was 


one; for it was done against the 


Will ond stitute of the hing, 


Ahe secoud peculiarity of the 
Jewish legislation is the exist- 
epee of the vex tac 

as its bottom 
principle. It was in 
el patts a day of requital, of 
recompense, of avenyement on 
Eoe violator of the ctatite, “Ihe 
Pimtcipic Of Tetaliation Appears: 
mica little concealment in cvery 
part. 
and the question was to find the 
reetification of that wrong by the 
lose Of Tetaliationw and recom: 
Dense; Or, if that should fails by 
It 1s ia 
(He Tatire Of mally crimes and 


Prevalence of 
lex talionis in 
Hebrew laws. 


2077s 


Given a certain wrong, 


the law of avengement. 


misdemeanors that they can not 
bewwell requited in kind; but if 
the requital in kind were pos- 
sible, 1nen that, and not some 
other punishment, was the thing 
demanded of the statute of Israel. 
Iie inis: respect sciniiic law “ras tle 
same in spirit, and virtually the same in 
letter, as that of other primitive and half- 
Universality of barbarous peoples. There 
eae is a deep-seated instinct in 
ples. mankind aie favor of the 
law and principle of requital. The first 
impulse of the uninstructed, unenlight- 
ened man is to rectify offenses by return- 


2 ey 
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GIRL WITH WINNOWING SIEVE. 
Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 
Of all Gye, “a, 1octl tora tooth, “and 
so oll through the whole catalorue of 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

The tlebrew statute went on to pro- 
wide the measure aud. decree of this 
retaliatory punishment for 
Generally the 7x 


Lex talionis de- 
mands an over- 
plus of repay- 
ment. 


eminne. 
talionits required an excess 
in punishment over and above the meas- 
ure Of the wrone.  “Pheit miust be made 
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oood by a restoratian fouriold. Im capi- 
tal crime the punishment must cease 
With the destruction “ef the Criminals 
But 


if the crime involved some of the more 


life—that in the nature of things. 


flagrant sins, such as blasphemy, the vis- 
itation of punitive vengeance might ex- 
tend to. tite family ol the crimmalmand 


SHEPHERD WITH CLUB 
Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 
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even to the destruction of his property 
and name. 
In considering the ethnic life of a peo- 


ple all of its elements must, in the na- | 


Binal consici= ture of the case, be found 
ency of all ele- 
ments in ethnic 


lite. 


to be ultimately consistent 
Wil One another, dt 
the lite of the individnal, 
more cotplex amd intricate: 
life displays qualities 


is 
even as 
though 


The individual 


| toms, 
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and modes of action that to the superfi- 
cial observer may appear contradictory, 
inconsistent, irreconcilable, and, indeed, 
impossible, as proceeding from a will 
which in its nature is one. But a pro- 
founder analysis will always show the 
ultimate reconcilability and consistency 
of all parts and attributes of a given 
human life. And this is trne 
of the tribal and national lite 
ap well, 

The legislation of the, ac 
brews Was in petiect aecord 
with the other qtmlities and 
activities of the 
race. Beginning 
with 


Hebrew legisla- 
tion accords 
with other race 


food characteristics. 


the 
supply of the people, their 
language and linguistic insti- 
tutions, their laws of sexual 
union and doinestic condition, 
their 
their science and methods or 


technoloey and’ arts, 
intercourse, and so on up to 
the constitution; laws, and 1re- 
ligion of the state, we cial! 
find the whole to: constitute 4 
unit so complete as to corre- 
spotid to the personality of the 
individnal. The Hebrew law, 
with its Tigor, its. ixedmess 
its contusion of Crime ain Sin, 
its Ze feviones, and it rant of 
olassification, svas bit a part 
of the whidle lifeor tne pecple, 
thesother soarts were a ficid 
and inflexible lan@unmwe, an aistere 1- 
hgion, an inartistic spirit. pride of an- 
eestral descent, warlike passion, and, 
denial of all merit in the tianiers, cic 
usages, and 
peoples. 


religions of other 


Thedblebrew laws rere ton produced 
by processes of legislation, but were pro- 
claimed. as ediets of absolute authori. 
There was no recognition of a nent or 
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lawmaking among the peopic. 


The eon | 


€epe oO! ihemicht or ihe people to pro= | 
duce their own laws had 
right recognized not Ver risen upon man- 


No lawmaking 


in the people. : : 
ie kind. In Asiathat concept 


has not appeared to the present day. It 
remained for Europe to know the begin- 
nings and first tentative experiments in 
democracy and popular government. 
Byven Pitrope has not permitted the free 
growth and demonstration of the right of 
man to govern himself according to his 
own estimate of his interests and welfare. 
In the New World such experimenta- 
tion, though measurably successful, has 
not yet ended in a social calculus—not 
wet reached “an expression, the terms of 


which may not be disputed or turned | 


into double-meaning equations. 

Of this evolution of civil government 
under laws and constitutions made by 
ie, people, the .Orienral 
races knew nothing. The 
Ilebrews the 
race to take up the principle of democ- 
icy aid Cire i organic Expression. ‘It 
should not be thought, however, that 
the lecisiation of the theocracy did m0 


Traces of a com- 
mon law among 


the Hebrews. 


were not 


Mealy mercies tecoenize the tights of 
That were far from true. 
‘The careful reader can discover in the 


the people. 


laws of the Hebrew state many princi- 
ples arisings from usage, consent, and 
precedence—such principles as consti- 
Tite tie essence Of the common law or 
England. The lawgivers of the theo- 
“ratic age readily selected such usages 
in the formation of their codes, and gave 


them the sanction of religious authority. | 


There was much of common sense and 
practical value in the rules of conduct, 
property laws, and _ social 
Practical value x : 
ofthelaws; the regulations among this 
land system. o. 
people. Some of the legis- 

lation was unique and original. The 
peculiar arrangement by which the 
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lands were assigned to the ovcttpanis 
under a kind of national lease subserved 
an admiral purpose in the economy of the 


state. Whe Agrarian troubles to whieh 


biearly all the other nations of antiquity 


Pot tefuce were established 


law not only permitted a 


were subject, and which frequently led to 


Civil wars and revoliitions, were tn- 


known im Israel There never was a 
happier balance between feudal absolu- 
tism inthe ownership of land and social- 
istic ownership than was the fifty-year 
tenure recognized by the Jewish comsti- 


tition, It were not impossible to carry 


_ such a system into modern times, and to 


make it applicable 1n communities re- 
moved by three thousand years from the 
time of its institution. 

Another striking feature of the He- 
brew statutes was that under which cities 
Cities of refuge 


The Jewish established for 
B homicides. 


for Criniimial Ss: 


kinsman to avenge the wrong done to 
one of his own blood, but required him 
tO tae such ofice mpon limeelf, ce 
must personally follow the criminal and 
im, tun. “Phe ~ pursier 
iImieht not forcive the homicide and let 
Outhe contrary, 
beanust fall iipon him mider the sanc- 
tien of the law and ptt him to death, 
At the same time, however, 


desito; him 


the Tusitive escape. 


the law 
favored thé fugitive by providing for 
him certain towns into which he might 
Hee, and thereby laying hold of an al- 
tam De sare TOM Pursuit. “At the altar 
the national religion held its shield 
above him. 

It would not appear that the primi- 
tive Hebrew legislation was improved 
and modified: by simcceed= Want of im. 
ing generations. Al lore: eee 
Stattites Gated for tie iiost 446" 
part to tle early ages of the theocracy. 
It can hardly be said that the consti- 


tution ever recognized change or im- 
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provement. Nothing of Semitic ort- 
gin provides for its own amendment. 
This was the weakness of Israel's code. 
Lhe establishment of ithe judgeship, 
andv-even of the monarchy, could hardly 


be said to be statutory; for neither the 


+ Reali) 
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government. “There was an executive, 
and also a judiciary. Both offices under 
the theoeracy belonged to the priest- 
heed, and the jtidiciary to that body al- 
ways. 

A judicial pracéedine in Istae! was a 


a 


one nor the other was contemplated at 
the beginning. Lawyers) as suchysvere 
Teiael, 
There mever was any sectilar assembly 
of the people or of their represemmtivce 
called for the purpose of altering or 
amending the legislation of the state. 


There was no legislative branch to the 


as unknown as legislators in 


HOMICIDE FLYING TO A CITY OF REFUGE, 


religious inquest rather than a legal 


ingiity:, “There mWtire those tiaqastaeddy of 
the laws to 
the changing 


order of society. 


iny the 
exposition of Hebrew lan; 
but all such lore was retrospective and 
religions. The question savas ever 10 
determine how a given matter had stood 
in the primitive legislation; how it had 


who were skilled 


yale ge 


been regarded under the theocracy, and 
possibly what view the prophets took of 
the issue presented. The weakness of 
the whole system of legislation was, as 
we have said, its inadaptability to the 
ever-changing order of society. The 
Judaic system in every part resisted 
the law of evolution and progress. It 
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| 


was the essence of the system to reach | 
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an established estate from which there 
should be no departure or divergence. 
The standards mxed by the theocracy 
were to remain forever as the invariable 
units of measure alike for the religious, 
the etlncaly tite veiw, the social, andl 
even the personal, lite of the Jewish 
people. ‘The Ilebrew state was founded 


on theocratic principles. 


CHAPTER CN.—RELIGION. 


™N the course of this 
inquiry we have had 
occasion to revert in 
several parts to the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews, 
and its influence in 
the body politic. The 
religion of the race was the fundamen- 
tal element in the national character 
and history. It were perhaps true to 
say that among no other people of the 
world has the religious hfe so com- 
pletely dominated all other forms of 
thought and action. The Hebrew 
tribal life began in a re- 
ligious instinct and separa- 
tion, and the career of the 
race as a nation ended in an unsuccess- 
nilettort of the Jews of the first century 
to maintain in their own country the 
essentials and solidarity of the na- 
tional taith: Upon their religion, from 
first to last, the Hebrews staked their 
allwand to ie present day, when the 
race has ceased to be a nation and re- 
mains only in the form of a scattered 
people, it still retains its original faith, 
and by that means succeeds in main- 
taining an ethnic isolation which would 
otherwise end in a few years with dis- 
integration and absorption. 


This religious perseverance belonged 
20 


Hebrew tife 
founded on re- 
ligious instincts. 


aforetime to all the Semitic peoples in 
common. The quality, however, reached 
its highest evolution and complete- 
mess in the Hebrews. Further on we 
shall see the same cliaracteristic tully 
exemplified in the Arabs. For the pres- 
ent we are left to note with some par- 
ticularity the essential features of that 
religion which was as the life and spirit 
Ci ihe Depirew race. 

Essentially this religion was mono- 
theism. The religion of Israel acknowl- 
edged first of ail the existence of one 
God. As far back as the 

. “1 Monotheism the 
immigration of Abraham essential of 
into Canaan this fundamen- *"°"?*#™ 
tal belief was declared as the first prin- 
eipleoi the tribal faith. ~The name aud 
concept of the God thus chosen were 
brought from the traditions -of the old 
Chaldzeans; but the Hebrews, on their 
separation and removal tothe West, lifted 
up the name and thought of El to that 
singular almightiness and unity which 
mote igencciorth the attributes of his 
character. <Aroutid this central concept 
of the oneness of the deity all the subse- 
quent doctrines and usages of the na- 
tional religion became organic and sym- 
metrical. God was one—not many — 
and upon this faith Hebrew life was 
founded. 
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Withim the ‘present century a creat 
controversy has arisen among scholars, 
Renan'sgeneral- theologians, historians, 
ee ee and critics as to whether or 
BEheecmles Snel MMOMOtleisil as 4. pris 
ciple of religious belief has been peculiar 
to the Semitic race. In 1859 M. Ernest 
Renan published his Considerations con- 
cerning the General Character of the Sen- 
atic Peoples, 


and tm particular conccruing 
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are strong, exclusive, intolerant, and 


| sustained bya fervor which finds its 


peculiar expression in prophetic visions. 
Compared to the Aryan nations they are 
found deficient in scientific and philo- 
sophical originality. Their poetry is 
chiefly subjective, or lyrical, and we look 
in vain among their poets for excellence 
in epic and dramatic compositions. Paint- 
ing and the plastic arts have never 
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TEACHING IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 


their Tendency to Monotheism. In that he 
maintained that monotheistic belicf was 
general among the Semites, and only in- 
tensified in the case of the Hebrews and 
the Arabs. Speaking of the general 
traits of the Semitic peoples he says: 
‘“Their character is religious rather 
than political, and the mainspring of 
their religion is the conception of the 
unity of God. ‘heir religious phraseol- 
ogy is simple, and free from mytholog- 
ical elements. ‘Their religious feelings 


arrived at a higher than the decorative 
stage. Their political life has remained 
patriarchie and despotic, and their ima- 
bility to organize on a large scale has 
deprived them of the means of military 
success. Perhaps the most general fea- 
ture of their character is a negative one 
—their inability to perceive the general 
and the abstract, whether in thought, 
language, religion, poetry, or politics; 
and on the other hand a strong attrac- 
tion toward the individual and personal 


SHE HEBRON 5S, RELIGION, 


which makes them monotheistic in reli- 
plone ticay i poetry, monarchical in 
politics, abrupt in style, and unable for 
speculative thought.” 

In this strong sketch of the character 
of the Semitic peoples, we note the belief 
of the author that monotheism as a form 
of religious faith and doctrine was 7stinc- 
five in the given race— 
that that race differed from 
all others in the possession 
of this instinct. Others were polytheis- 


Was the belief 
instinctive in 
the race ? 
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the modern nations had a different 
origin. Among civilized peoples poly- 
theism has given away. Nowhere in 
furope or the New World, where the 
civilized life is prevalent, are people any 
longer found who believe in the exist- 
ence of many gods. The existence 
among all these of a monotheistic faith 
must:be attributed to a Semitic origin. 
Other great thinkers have taken a 
different view from that of M. Renan. 
The study of the mythology of the Aryan 


oy 


ev 


PLACE OF LAMENTATION,.—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


tic; but these believed in the unity and 
personality of God as the first concepts of 
religion. In the treatise referred to the 
author proceeds to show that the three 
great monotheistic religions—Judaism, 
‘Christianity, and Mohammedanism — 


have all arisen from a Semitic source. . 


This is true. Nor has any other form 


of prevailing religious thought among | 


nations has led investigators not a few 
to the belief that the first concepts of the 
peoples of these races also 
were monotheistic. 
Miiller, perhaps more 

than any other, has urged this view upon 
the attention of English-speaking peo- 
ple. His study of the Vedas and general 
investigation of the laws and phenomena 


Contrary opin- 
Max ion; views of 
Max Miller. 
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of linguistic change has led him to con- 
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be many gods. Though the nomen. 


clude that the primitive inhabitants of | clature of the Semitic pantheon is not at 


India, as well as those of Persia and 
Greece and Rome, believed orfg7nally in 
asingle Father of Heaven, beneath whom 
allsot the other powers of nattire were 
set in subordination. 

Certainly there is miteh force m the 
reasoning with which this view of pri- 


Notraditionof Mmeval theology is upheld; 


god-unity ae t ae er 
ee but the conelusion, never- 
Aryans. theless, seems _— strained. 


We might expect, notwithstanding all 
the deceptions and transformations of 
language, that if the first peoples of 
India and Greece and Rome and NMorth- 
ern Europe had been believers in the 
unity of the godhead, traditions at least 
of such belief would have perpetuated 
themselves into the historical epoch; 
but no such traditions have existed. In 
certain parts of the mythological lore of 
antiquity expressions are found as if the 
authors had believed in one God, not 
many. lIndrais ceelebratedin the Vedas 
as being one; but the instances of the 
use of such language are so rare, and the 
prevalence of polytheistic phraseology so 
universal, as to forbid the deductions of 
those who would establish an original 
Aryan monotheism. 

On the other hand, whenever we touch 
the literature or traditions of a Semitic 
people, we immediately note the unmis- 
takable traces of a belief in 
the existence of a single Su- 
preme Being Every where 
among these races there is an outcry of 


Universality of 
monotheistic be- 
lief among Sem- 
ites. 


monotheism, and a denunciation of poly- 
Polythe- 
ism ais a theary, aud idolatry as. 4 tact, 
are equally condemned by ine Taw- 
makers, philosophers, and bards of the 
Semitic race: 


theistic beliefs and practices. 


True it is that among the 
tribes and nations of Semitic descent we 
find the worship of what would seem to 


all comparable with the profusion and 
endless array of deities 
believed in and adored by 
the primitive Aryan peo- 


DAGON. BAAL, 


ples, yet the Semites of antiquity seemed 
to have a sitificient muliiplerty toplzce 


them on the same level with other races. 


The 
Semites of antiquity instead of worship- 


But this was only in seeming. 


ine inany gods, rather wor- in ne 
shiped the One under many tion of Semitic 
naies.. “There sea 
Cierence Pelee Asciening [one enc 
God many names and the division of the 
deity into many gods. It is more than 
prebable that the deity represented 
among the Canaanitish nations by the 
names of Bail, Dayon, Nebo, Moloch, 
Rimmon, Ashiaroth, Netmal, ete, vas 


16 a wast 


one in the original concept “ol thesan- 
cestors of that race. These names ap- 
pear to have represented certain Atti. 
butes of deity, wlich attributes might 
all procéed from one (cod—not irom 
many. It isin this light that the poly- 
theistic phraseology of the Chaldees, 
Assyrians, and Babylonians is, for the 
most part, to be interpreted, 

Wery different from this, however, 
was the polytheism of the Hindus, 
Greeks, and Romans. Here the differ- 
ent powers of nature svere not regarded 
as referable to a single source of activity 


Lae 


and will, but to many sources. “here 
were independent powers in the heavens, 
Meanmecfnoly- Ol the Garth, and in the 
eee ences, 7 Wiese concepts did 
Euan, not answer to the attributes 
Oi Ole. supreme Power, but to many 


powers scattered afar, and frequently at | 


war the one with the other. Certainly 
there was a subordination in the hier- 
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or Rimmon for Jehovah, or it was the 
worship of an zwage or likeness of God. 
Both of these things were character and 
detestable to the higher (portotshs | 
feligious sense or the Fie- tes 

brews. It was against their severe 
orthodoxy. With them, in their best es- 
tate, Elohim must be worshiped with 


the wame of Jehovah. He was Jehovah- 
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archy of the gods. Some were greater 
and some less. The greatest of all was 
in a measure supreme; but he was over 
the rest in the sense that a great king is 
over smaller kings and princes. 

The idolatry into which the Hebrew 
peoples fell onee and again was not 
properly a degeneration into polytheism. 
It was either the substitution of the false 
name for the true, as, for instance, Moloch 


El, the God of his people. To  substi- 
tute another name was idolatrous; but it 
was hardly polytheistic. 

It was not lawful, in the second place, 
to worship Jehovah under the guise of 
any @uage or simtlitude. Vhis form of 
adoration had been forbidden from the 
first. Doubtless there were instances of 
polytheistic degeneration among the 
Hebraic peoples and the Semites gener- 
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ally; but idolatry in the religion of the 
race usually ran in one of the two 
directions indicated above; that is, the 
Hebraic heretic worshiped the deity 
under some other name than that which 
had brought victory, nationality, and 
peace to lis people; or the idolater set 
up some image or similitude of Elohim, 
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sign, and to the second unity of z7//, is 
vastly more rational and sublime than is 
that view of nature which regards her as 
a concourse of chaotic elements and the 
expression of conflicting wills and pur- 
poses, 

The gradual extinction of polythe- 
istic beliefs throughout the civilized 


DESTROYING THE HOUSES OF BAAL, 


thus reducing him to the rank of a 
pagan god. 

On the whole, there seems to be good 
ground for the allegation that monothe- 
Monotheismap- 18M was an original instinct 


pears to have ; it] 
Meenivenne ee tle oemute “acces In 
in the race. this respect stood the 


superiority of that race over the other 
great families of mankind. 
particular did the peoples of Semitic de- 
scent rival, or even approach, the Aryan 
races. Of a certainty that concept of 
nature and of the powers above nature 
which gives to the first the unity of ae- 


In no other | 


world points clearly to the conclusion 
that such beliefs belong (6 Paiptheidm pe 
the infamey of theqwace anda, io) 0 ae 
the immaturity of reason. ind. 

The triumph of monotheism over the be- 
hiefs referred to shows that it marksa su- 
perior stage in the human evolution. It 
may be that the anthropomorphic notion 
of mankind to the effect that the deity 


resides over and beyond and without the 


| universe, working thereon as if with his 


hands, and making, manwise, both the 
substance and the forms of all things 
that are, must in its turn give away toa 
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more philosophical concept of universal 
nature and of the principles by which it 
is controlled; but this question does not 
affect the relative superiority of mono- 
theism asa belief over the polytheistic 
conceits of the ancient peoples. 

It would appear to have been the pe- 
culiar part of the Semitic race, and es- 
pecially of the Hebraic di- 
vision of that race, to keep 
and promulgate the doc- 
trine of monotheism to the nations. It 
was this thought upon which not only 


Destiny of He- 
brews to pro- 
mulgate mono- 
theism. 


LEVITE SOUNDING THE TRUMPET. 


their religious policy, but their national 
existence as well, was founded. Gener- 
ally, among the peoples will be found 
certain ideas which are fundamental to 
the given ethnic development. One 
people contributes one idea or thought, 
and another another thought, to the gen- 
eral civilization of mankind. Out of Mes- 
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opotamiacame the race which more than 
all others enunciated and maintained 
the belief in one God as the supreme 
fuller Of Mamie and Of man, All that 
the Hebrews were, all that they became 
in antiquity, and all that they have sub- 
sequently been in their scattered condi- 
tion among the other nations, has been 
most largely the result of the funda- 
mental doctrine of the national faith. 
From the one idea of the singleness 
and unity of God, all the rest of the 
Hebraic concept and formula of religion 
was developed. An elab- 
orate ceremonial was pro- 
duced and forms instituted 
for the worship and propitiation of 
Jehovah-Elohim. <A priesthood was es- 
tablished most stern and singular. A 
theory was formed of the condition and 
estate of man; of his sinfulness; of his 
offending relation before the bar of 
divite justice, and of The necessity of 4 
reconciliation by means of sacrifice. 
This was the leading visible feature of 
the national ceremonial. The system 
of offering was so arranged as to make 
the interests of the priesthood coin- 
cident with a large and punctual per- 
formance of the sacrifices. The House 
of Levi was dependent to a degree for 
its support upon the sacrificial offerings 
of fie people. Of these olterines the 
larger part went to the priests. The 
men of Levi had no lands. They were 
distributed among the other tribes, and 
settled upon them as the wards of the 
people. The situation was such as not 
to permit the priests to neglect or allow 
the people to neglect the punctual and 
ample delivery of gifts for the sacrifices. 
But the fundamental idea in the offer- 
ings which were heaped up around the 
altars of Jehovah was the reconciliation 
of God to the people. The thought was 
that of atonement, or at-onement, as the 


Hebraic system 
arose froma 
monotheistic 
stem. 
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expositors have explained the word; 
an at-onement betaveen Jehovalr and 
Ady re the sinful race who had 
ciliation and nominally accepted hini as 
ieee their king, but was ever- 
more deviating from rectitude, ever- 
more breaking the laws of truth and 
righteousness. 

It belongs to the special history of re- 
ligions to elaborate the particulars of 
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It were difficult to find in the epoch 
of the Hebrew ascendency the evidences 
of a profound religious life Religious life of 


x : ry. , Hebrews be- 
among the people. They pinhead ns ia 
did the letter of the monial. 


traces of the spirit. There was literal- 
ity, but little spirituality—a vast exhibi- 
tion, but small exemplification of an 
inner religious: life. 


| 
statute: but it were hard to discover the 


The Mosaic sys- 


Ne 
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the Judaic system of faith and practice. 
We are here concerned only with its 
ethnical results. The Hebrews became 
a profoundly religious nation—accord- 
ing to the standards of the age. It is 
clear that the national faith in its sub- 
stance and expression became a cere- 
monial and form rather than a hving 
principle of moral and spiritual life. The 
Hebrew of the theocracy and the king- 
dom regarded the act of worship as con- 
sisting in the letter of the performance. 


TO JEHOVAH. 


tem of faith became crystallized in the 
lisages of the race, fitimly set im a mold 
and fashion from which there was no 
deviation. With the progress of the 
people there appeared what always 
comes to pass under like conditions, a 
departure between the thouieht and life 
of the nation on the one side, and its 
unyielding ceremonial anithe other, = ls 
is the peculiarity of religious systems 
to become petrified in forms, usages, 
statutes, ceremonials, and, worst of all, 


THE 


dogmas, from which there is no depar- 
ture, no appeal; in which there is no 
allowance for improvement and adapta- 
tion to the ever-expanding and varying 
thought of the given race. 

Thus it was in Israel. Pre€minently 
was it true of the Hebrew race that 
their religion became so 
fixed and bounded that 
there was in it neither 
principle nor opportunity of reform. 
Reform, Was sprecisely ithe 


Judaism left no 
place for reform. 


however, 
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Public opinion and priestly lore had 
coincided in delineating the character 
of the expected leader and redeciner of 
the people. He was to be a king and 
ruler and conqueror. Israel was to be 
reéstablished as a nation. She should 
subordinate the surrounding nations and 
become the one great kingdom of the 


earth. Of that kingdom there should 
be no end. As the state sank lower 
and loser, expectation, uecame i101e 


and more intense. When Judza was 
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condition which was necessary to per- 
petuity. Judaism survived in the pe- 
riod succeeding the decline of the He- 
brew state like a dead but undecaying 
tree. Vainly did the later prophets and 
the men of reform, the national heroes 
such as the Maccabees, strive to revivify 
and reéstablish the wasted energies of 
the national religion. 

For ages together Israel had expect- 
equa. Weliverer, ‘The prophets had 
voiced the popular expec- 
tation of one who should 
come and restore the king- 
dom to its pristine energy and power. 


Expectation and 
prediction of a 
Deliverer. 


made a Roman province, though the 
subjection of Israel was extreme, the 
outlook for the apparition of the prom- 
ised king and restorer was more eager 
than ever. The day of redemption was 
believed to be at hand. 

Amid all the excitement attendant 
upon the existence and prevalence of 
such a belief, there was no 
expectation ofreform. The 
Sanhedrin did not desire 
either to reform itself or to be reformed 
by some agency other thanitsown. The 
ceremonies of the national religion con- 
tinued to be performed as of old. The 


The priests 
plant them- 
selves on the 
Mosaic system. 
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priesthood unanimously declared that 
they had Moses and the prophets. Noth- 
ing was further from the public thought 
than the idea of a regeneration of the 
Mosaic system by the substitution of a 
different faith forthe one which they 
had received from the fathers. There 
was no thought of an insurrection and a 
new departure—no anticipation that the 
expected king was to be other than a 
temporal prince and conqueror. 

It were long to relate the details of 
that condition which was present in 
Jewry at the epoch of the Christ. Suf- 
fice it to say that in the hamlet of Beth- 
lehem a child was born; 
that he was presently taken 
by his parents, first into 
Egypt, and afterwards to their home in 


Apparition of 
the Christ; his 
ministry. 


Nazareth, where he Gteweup I0: tal 
hood; that about the age of thirty he 
became a public teacher, traveling from 
place to place, discoursing the 
people, and announcing himself as the 
expected Kine or ihe [ewe 

The authorities gave some heed to the 
new prophet, but found him to answer 


with 


in nothing to the public expectation of 
the deliverer. Though a popular party 
gathered about him, the rulers and priests 
were unanimous in rejecting him as an 
impostor. For about three years he con- 
tinued his ministry, sometimes _ per- 
suasively, sometimes aggressively, with 
respect to the national faith. ‘Tle said 
that he was come to fulfill the law and 
the prophets; that it was not his mission 
to destroy, but rather to make econiplete, 
Then the theme wae chameed, and. thie 
teachings and traditions of Israel were 
handled as if by an iconoclast. The 
sayings and apothegms of the most fa- 
mous and revered prophets and sages of 
the race were quoted in public discourse 
and denounced as false in reason and 
righteousness. Instead thereof, new 
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principles and new aphorisms of religion, 
wholly contradictory of those established 
in the national acceptance and heart, were 
propounded and held up as the basis of 
the system of faith by which Israel was 
to be redeemed from bondage and made 
whole from her wounds and humiliation. 
The new teacher declared that the 
kingdom of deliverance which he was 
about to establish was nota _. 

. i His exposition 
kingdom at all in the sense of the new king- 
in which the priests and aa 
leaders of Israel had anticipated his com- 
On the contrary, the new kingdom 
was to be a kingdom of belief and faith 
and regeneration for the Spirit Of man, 
having no respect to rule and authority 
and temporal power. Indeed, the long 
existing Mosaic order was to be done 
Priests and sacrifices were 16 
The Sanhedrin itself was to 
exist no longer! All things were to be 
made new. There wasto be no ruler 
except Jehovah himself; no mediator 
but him, the Christ; no more smoke of 


ine. 


away! 
cease! 


sacrifice; no more ceremonial and of- 
fering of beasts and birds and _ first 
fruits of the field; no more altar with 
its fires: mo more Holy Place with the 
dividing curtain; in fact, no more exzs?- 
cnce of that vast Levitical system which 
had been to all seeming the bone and 
nerve and marrow and blood of the na- 
tional life for a thousand years! 

The effect of these declarations could 
easily be seen. The ministry of the new 
teacher was regarded as an 
It was looked 
upon by the Sanhedrin as 
anything else than the redemption of 
Israel. To them it was anarchy. To 
the high priest the man of Nazareth 
seemed poorer and more contemptible 
than a king of shreds and patches. The 
ecclesiarchy of Jerusalem was at once 
aroused against him. Should he succeed, 


Alarm ofthe ec- 
clesiarchy; the 
Christ put to 
death. 


insurrection. 
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the representatives of the priesthood, and 
the priesthood itself, must pass away. 
The breach widened. Real causes of 
antagonism between the old teaching 
and the new were put aside, and new 
causes invented which might be made 
efficient as an inducement to the Roman 
government to put down the King of the 
Jews. A case was made out of triviali- 
ties. The Christ had said certain things 
that were treasonable against Rome. We, 
the Sanhedrin, are the friends of Rome; 
but this disturber out of Galilee would | 
overthrow the rule of Cesar 
in all Judza. The issue 
came, first, to mobocracy, 
and then to a factitious trial 
and condemnation of the 
limiet tovdeath. “The exe- 
cution followed, and _ the 
priesthood supposed that the 
revolution was extinguished. 
Another destiny, how- 
ever, had been reserved for 
this seemingly insignificant 
religious revolt 
and ete sy 
The doctrines 
of the Christ took strong 
hold upon a few minds, and 
the insurrection thus begun 
ia the heart of judaisin, 
instead of being extinguished, began to 
flame up, not only in the city, but in 
other Judzan towns. No effort of the 
Jewish hierarchy could prevail to check 
the reformatory delusion. Preachers of 
the new doctrines, followers of the new 
King of Israel, began to go abroad, pro- 
claiming the redemption of all peoples 
through the merits of the very death of 
him whom Old Israel had expected to 
reign as a king and conqueror! Soon 
the limits of the countries inhabited by 
the Semitic peoples were passed, and 
men of the Aryan race began to hear, 


His doctrines 
germinate and 
begin to flourish. 
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in Greece and Macedoniaand Rome, the 
promulgation of the new faith. 

Tans toi a truly Semitic source did 
Christianity arise and begin to spread 
among the nations. The newsystem 
new religion, though gain- ee ae a 
ine for the time a foothold 270une. 
among the Semites, soon lost its vantage 
in the countries of its origin, and began 
to flourish only among the mythologies 
of a distant and alien paganism. In 
Judza the Levitical hierarchy seemingly 
triumphed. The priesthood, in a period 


TALMUDIST JEW. 
From Magazine of Art. 


of about forty years, almost forgot the 
episode of the Galilean. The Jews, as a 
people, still continued to expect a deliv- 
erance from the thraldom of Rome; but 
none came. Many said lo, here, and lo, 
there; and there were successive insur- 
rections and rebellions, until at length 
Rome wearied of the ever-insurgent 
Jews, and bore down upon the petty 
province in exterminating wrath. Jeru- 
salem was besieged and taken. Not 
only Hebrew nationality, but the hope 
of it was extinguished in blood and fire 
and famine. Meanwhile, Christianity 
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afar off crept up like a vine in Rome and 
began to twine around the imperial 


porches. The Cesar’s household was 
infected. The old gods began to shiver 


in the pantheon. In the midst of perse- 
cution and unnumbered griefs the Chris- 
tians held on their way in palace or 


bine ule 
aaa 


ae 


JEWS) MONEY CHANGER, 


Drawn by C. Rudolf Huber, for AlZagazine of Art. 


catacomb, teaching and proclaiming the 
mysteries and triumphs of the new faith. 

With the capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus, Hebraic nationality passed away. 
Now it was, however, that 
the ethnic persistency of 
the race began to show 
itself in full force. Other peoples, over- 


Persistency of 
Hebrew race 
appears. 
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come by war and conquest, had ceased 
LO GXist; But not so the Jews, Tie, 
went forth among the nations in all 
grades of despair, from vagabondage 
and slavery to the respectable conditions 
OF teachers agd scribes. But theyrcid 
not cease to be Hebrews. They did not 
= even abandon their ex- 
pectation of a recovery 
Of their own taaide 
| Through the vicissitudes 
ni of more than eighteen 
centuries this strangely 
persistent people has con- 
tinued to look for some 
revolution in human af- 
fairs by which Palestine 
should once more be re- 
possessed by the descend- 
ants of Abraham: and 
be ruled by the promised 
sovereign of whose king- 
dom there should be no 
end. 

It were impossible with- 
in the limits of the pres- 
ent work to give a his- 
torical “Marrative of the 
dispersion and wander- 
inys of the Jews among 
the nations. Colonies of 
uy them soon became estab- 
mi lished around nearly all 
we ewes! the coasts of the Mediter- 
Bade] ranean. The half-bar- 

barian kingdoms of Eu- 

rojge during the Dare 

Ages had always a con- 
siderable percentage of Jewish popula- 
tion. Instead of perishing by absorp- 
tion among the nations, Diese ann 
they survived. Instead of wanderings of 
mingling with other peo- aces, 
ples, they preserved their ethnic purity. 
Instead of yielding to the now trium- 
phant Christianity, which in union with 


Me tne 
mth 
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the Roman empire had taken possession 
or all Europe and the ereater part of 
Northern Africa, the scattered Hebrews 
held close to the tenets, and as much as 
possible to the practices and ceremonial 
Ol (ein ancient iti. 

This attitude brought upon the race 
the overwhelming prejudice and pressure 
of barbarian Europe. To 
the half-savage Christian 
Warriors Of the “earlier 
Middle Ages the Jew was an object of 
detestation, more abhorred and hateful 
tiger tie Islamite Dirk. “The student 
of history knows too well the story of 
the awful atrocities which, beginning 
from the age of the Crusades and con- 
tinting even to the present day, lave 
Besme visited Wom Tae “Semitic atace 
throughout all the coasts of Europe. 
This people has been the accepted foil 
aldmbamter ter ties prejudice, datred, 
ignorance, and cruelty of every great 
state, kingdom, and principality which 
has accepted the Christian religion, 
either from a Roman or a Greciait 
source, from the overthrow of the 
Wester empire, aye, from the days of 
Domitian and Trajan to the days of 
piexander. tne 1 lirdeand tne  “lhid 
Hohenzollern ! 

But persecution has not prevailed. 
We have in the case of the Hebrews the 
most striking example in 
all history of a people with- 
out a coltmiry, “Iie dics 
cipline to which the Jews have been 
Subjected thiough these centuries of 
hardship has wrought them into one of 
the most persistent and invariable types 
of the human race. The exigencies of 
their career, since the days of the Cru- 
sades, have made them into merchants, 
bankers, and money changers. Only in 
exceptional cases have the energies of 
the Hebrew carried him outside of the 


Animosity of 
barbarian and 
modern Europe. 


What the He- 
brew race has 
become under 
hardship. 


pale of the commercial and financial 
life. The exceptions, however, have 
been sufficient to emphasize his abilities 
in every field of modern activity in 
wilich he lias becn a ivce competitor. 

The professions of law and letters and 
medicine have drawn a _ considerable 
number of Jews from the 
more common vocations of 
the race into competition 
with the lawyers, scholars, and physi- 
cians of other bloods. In some instances 
the Hebrew has shown a remarkable 
aptitude for political life and statesman- 
ship. Art also has received some of its 
most elegant touches from the brushes 
and chisels of Jewish masters. The 
benevolent enterprises of the world have 
in like manner been strongly promoted 
by the patronage of Hebrews in every 
country wherein they have been freely 
permitted to follow a rational and gener- 
ous development, Whe peeuliar isola- 
tion of the race among the modern 
nations has limited the philanthropic 
enterprises of the Jews in large measure 
to their own kind. It is one of the 
principles of Jewish polity and ethics 
throughout the world that no one of 
Hebrew birth shall suffer the curses of 
ignorance and pauperism; that no one 
of the Abrahamic household shall in old 
age fall into penury and helplessness; 
that no one through accident or mis- 
fortune shall come to want and despair 
euucdeath, lhe Lebrew charitable im 
stitutions in the United States are among 
the finest in the land. They are admin- 
istered with as much wisdom as generos- 
ity; and there is, perhaps, no other peo- 
ple who suffer so little of the hardships 
of misfortune, want, and friendlessness 
as do the unfortunates of Jewish birth in 
our country. 

It were hard to say how much of the 
segregation, clannishness, and ethnic 


Aspects and de- 
velopments of 
modern Hebrew 
life. 
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isolation of the Hebrews in a country 
like our own should be attributed to the 
preferences of the Jews themselves, and 
how much on the other 
hand ought to be charged 
io. the prejtidices of ihe 
people of other races. Undoubtedly 
both causes have operated to produce 


Sources of the 
isolation of the 
Hebrew race. 
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able to two, and only two, considera- 
tions. These are religious prejudice 
and social avoidance. It would seem 
that the religion of the Israelite ought 
no more to interpose between him and 
his fellow-man than in the case of diver- 
sity of opinion among others who are not 
Hebrews. Modern times, with their 
i 

EAM 


ge. 


; 


Tips 


and. perpetuate this separation»or the 
race from the peoples among whom 
their fortunes are cast. Ie not this 
condition of the Hebrews at tle present 
flme anomalous, irrational, wunwar- 
ranted? Are there good grounds for its 
further continuance? Is not the condi- 


tion in question the result of mutual 


prejudice and misunderstanding? 
The division of the Hebrews from the 
other peoples of modern times is trace- 


MODERN JEWISH MARRIAGE CEREMONY.—Drawn by R. Taylor. 


enlightenment and provress, hardly any 
longer permit the obtrusion of a reli- 
gious prejudice between man and man, 
between tace-and Tace. 
| The social isolation of the Jews is un- 
| reasonable and unjustified by the condi- 
tions of the age. “This prejudice has its 
ground and root in the pre- 
vailing opinion and _ prac- 
tice of. the race relative io 


marriage. If the practice of out-mar- 


Out-marriage 
would blend the 
race with other 
peoples. 
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riage were once recognized and adopted 
by them, the sharp line which divides 
them socially from the rest of the world 
would be at once obliterated. If cross- 
marriage were readily permitted, the 
distinctive qualities of the Hebrews— 
personal, intellectual, and industrial— 
would soon be diffused. A trace of their 
commercial genius would be sent into 
the veins and life of other peo- 
ples, and the peculiar Jewish 
customs which offend to 
some degree against the 
sentiments and opinions 
of others would pass 
away. The preserva- 
tion Of the miconty 
of the Hebrew stream 
of ethnic life, running 
here and there about 
the coasts, and 
across the con- 
bie i bec td 
Pound | tine. -. 
‘islands of the 
world, would __—<— 
seem to be no 
longer  desir- 
20le Amerie. ~ 
economy and 
social develop- 
ment of mod- 
ern civilization. - 
Notwithstanding the preservation of 
the peculiarities of the Hebrews, and 
their isolation among other 
peoples, they have never- 
theless widely departed 
from a common type among themselves. 
Certain distinctive features of face and 
manner still mark and define the race 
sylterever it is) found.) [he Hebrew 
stock is at present diffused throughout 
Asia, Europe, and America. The Israel- 
ites have assimilated to a considerable 
-degree the physical characteristics of 
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Wide differen- 
tiation of He- 
brews among 
themselves. 
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the nations among whom they have 
long resided—this under the influences 
of climate and necessary association. 
But in every country the habit, custom, 
and aptitudes of the race are discovered. 
Many Jews are found as far to the 
east as the towns of Cochin and the in- 
terior of Malabar. At 
what time and by what nye ale ea 
a Teaticmhiitenweoloe one 
nies spread to such remote 
parts of the world it were 
whe vain to conjecture. The 
circumstances of 
migrations are 
cealed in the shadows 
of the Middle Ages. 
In their most eastern 
colonies they _ still 
preserve them habit 
Of “intermarriage 


such 
con- 
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JEW OF PARMA—TYPE, 


Drawn by Gentz, 


with people of their own race and of 
seclusion by sympathy and blood from 
those around them. Pritchard, on the 
authority of Duhalde, declares that the 
Jews of China are as distinct within their 
own communities as those of Western 
Europe, or of any part of the world. 
Great, however, are the dissimilarities 
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al 


of person and physiognomy which are | been resident in Hindustan. At Mat- 
noted in the race in the extreme situa-| tacheri, a town of Cochin, a colony of 
tions of its dispersion. In the north of Israelites has been established within 
the later historical period; and these 
have not yet taken the complexion of 
the natives. On the contrary, the peo- 
ple of this colony have preserved the 
fair complexions of the West, and are 
| known 4% [eritsalem,@0r White, Jews. 


y ~ 


HUNGARIAN JEW-—TYPE. 
From Magasine of Art.—Drawn by E, Loevy. 


Europe the Jews are fair, or xanthous, 
in complexion. In England many are 
found who have blue eyes and flaxen 
nair. In some parts of Germany the 
distinguishing characteristic is the red 


beard and hair of the Israelites. The JEW OF BABYLON—TYPE. 
Portuguese Jews are very dark-com- Drawn by Emile Bayard, from a photograph. 
plexioned, while those of India are al- In all countries, however, a certain 


most as black as the native Hindus. | form and expression of the Jewish coun- 
This is said of those who have long | tenance have been preserved from an- 
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The aquiline nose, large and 
generally heavy— 


tiquity. 
strong, the peculiar 
inouth and receding chin, 
by which a circular rather 
than straight character has 
been given to the face; the deep-set 
eyes, under heavy brows; and gener- 
ally black beards, are so marked char- 
acteristics of the race as to distinguish 
the people of this blood from the men 
of other descent in any part of the 


Poinis of iden- 
tity in all; the 
type. 


world, 

The Israelites, under the diseiphiie ot 
adversity and the horrors of persecution 
extending through centurics of time, 

Nave “become, 44 
The modern He- 
brewaresidue preternaturally 
of adversity. : : aie A 

in certain qualities of mind. 
‘Thetr ability to @aiher  amoncy “aid 
conduct profitable enterprises under 
circumstances the most forbidding testi- 
fies in unmistakable language to a qual- 
ity of mind which is clearly the result of 


people 
developed 
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hardship and injustice. .As the fox 1m 
the animal kingdom, weaker in body 
than the rest and the object of distrust 
to all, has become differentiated in the 
direction of wit, adroitness, and capacity 
to Jive tader of constant 
danger, so the Jew in the kingdom of 
humanity has been sharpened and quick- 
ened in his perceptions of all things ad- 
vantageous to himself and his kind. 
His abilities have been so improved by 
wrong and cruelty, by the robberies and 
animosities to which he has been sub- 
jected for the greater part of two thou- 
sand years, that he not only survives 
but flourishes and abounds in the midst 
of hostile conditions which would swal- 
low up one less skillful and shrewd than 
he in the contention for existence. Ee 
is the last and strongest of an ancient 
and not inglorious race, a man without 
a country, but not without a xame, among 
the great actors of the human drama. 


conditions 
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CHAPTER CXL—ANCIENYT CANAANTTES. 


sion we have fixed our 
attention for the most 
part on the Israelitish 
family of the Hebraic 
division of mankind. 
More generally we 
have extended the inquiry somewhat to 
other divisions of the Hebraic branch, 
and still more generally to the Semitic 
race. ‘This has been done, as has been 
already intimated, for the reason of the 
small divergence and differentiation by 
which the several types of the Semitic 
family have been separated the one 
fiom tie Other. 

When a feature has once been dis- 
covered in the life of the Semites, it 
Mavs aTule, be expected 


Ethnic features 
recur uniformly 
among Semitic 
races. 


ig Tecur im Every division 
Ol that tace.’ “Uhis is tie 
of the changes that have been effected 
by geographical removal and of those 
which have come about from lapse of 
‘Gime. 
strongly distinguished in 


his ethnic 


| 


| 


| of the Hebraic race. 


N the foregoing discus- | characteristics from the surviving Sem- 


ite of the present age. The Babylonian 
was much like the Assyrian. The As- 
syrian much like the Old, or Joktanian, 
tabs. The Chaldce and the Canaan- 
ite, the Phoenician and the Jew, the 
Carthaginian and the Arab, have all 
borne and preserved their common fea- 
tures from a remote antiquity to the 
Current epoch, 

For these reasons the discussion of 
the character, personal and national, of 
any particular division of this race, may 


feadil; be Generalized into macinecs of pens 


eralization in 
matters relating 
to Semites. 


the discussion of the cog- 
nate peoples. Neverthe- 
less. Peneciiiates Ol the Semitic race 
demands the consideration in turn of its 
different branches. 
Chapters sre Mave rollowed "ihe line of 


In the “forewame 
Israclitish evolution, and now proceed 
to consider some of the other branches 
The reader will 
not have forgotten that this family con- 


The Semite of antiquity was not I stitutes what is known as the Middle 


division of the Semites, as distinguished 
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on the-one hand trom the Norther, or 
Aramaic, iad the other 
trom the Arabic, or southern, devclop- 


division, on 


ment of the same original stock. 
We are here to follow, as well as we 


Si ee 
eee 
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descendants of Terah. The departinve 
of the Abrahamide from Ur was only 
an incident 
which 


i a general movement 
“arried in stuccessive waves ¢ 


large part of the Euphratine populations 
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Ot Liat Cam anitish | 
phase of Semitism which | 
preceded the immigration | 
of the Abrahamites into 

It must be understood that the | 
removal of Semitic tribes from Mesopo- 
tamia westward, and their colonization in 
Canaan and other parts of Syria, did not | 
begin or end with the emigration of the 


may, the course 
Continuous mi- 
grations from 
Mesopotamia 
into Syria. 


Syria. 


_known to history as the Ca- 


iit iy i 


. Harper, from a photograph. 
westward toward the great sea, and 
scattered them, as if fortiiensly in 
many regions between Asia Minor and 
Pe Unele le 

Ti was Thus dt a wery primitive tepocr 


that the various tribes strong ethnic 
affinities of Ca- 
naanites and 

ndamites were browcht into sees: 


the country aiterwards conquered Dy the 


Vo e 


Hebrews. 
peated that the Canaanites and the 
Hebrews were in strong ethnic affinity. 
They were all of a common stock. Per- 


haps the former had come into the) 


country of their choice from a region 

somewhat further north than that oc- 

cupied by the ancestors of the latter. 
The emigration, however, soon ob- 


It must be insisted and re- | 
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their kinsmen in possession of the coun- 
try; butihey knew mot it was they; nor 
did the Canaanites suppose themselves 
invaded by immigrants of their own 
race, 

Atayhat time the primitive tribes of 
Cailaatirenioved. froin east to west it 
were vain to conjecture. It can only be 
said that in the dawn of tradition they 
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literated in the memories and traditions 
of the Canaanitish tribes and the Abra- 
hamites all knowledge of 
their common origin and 
. affinities of blood. Sucli 
facts were soon forgotten in antiquity. 
A new migration would bring upon the 
descendants of an older migration a peo- 
ple who knew nothing of the common 
ties existing among them. So it was in 


In pre-literary 
ages race de- 
scent is soon for- 
gotten. 


the case of the incoming of the Hebrews | 


proper into Canaan. They found there 


were already in possession of the coun- 
tries afterwards made famous by the 
accendencyof tie Hebrews, 
We have information re- 
specting this region and 
its ithabitamts as far back as the time of 
the campaigns of Kudur-Lagamer, Ning 
of Chaldaa. Wudur-Maduk, King of 
lam; 1s said to iaye made wer ow the 
Syrians. This avould imply that Syria 
was already populated, and, if so, by 
men of the Semitic race. The kings of 


Early ethnical 
and historical 
connections of 
Canaanites. 
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Elam were they who first extended their 
rule over Lower Mesopotamia. and then 
continued their conquests westward into 
Sitiae These kinos are thong” by 
Dicker to lave belonged to ine 1ourtn 


dynasty Derosis, in wich case these. | 


eurly amare against the Syrians iis be 
sartied ibadlege iar ay the year 2000 Bak. 


But the existence of people in the | 


west, bordering on the Mediterranean, 
in such state of progress as to make a 
war of resistatice against the invading 
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ere were deep. and fertile valleys, 
f Pierre nol tirawny, eis the coger oi 
| limitless sea. Doubtless the native lux- 
urianee, still unabated by the interter- 
enee of man, lay before these early colo- 
nists, seeming to their imaginations as 
inviting as did the valley of the James 
| tO OUT aleestral Viroimians, 

Other parts of the country, sichaethe 
mountain slopes of Syria, invited to the 
continuance of the pastoral life with 
i whitelethe emigranteavere 0st iamadiar, 
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armies of Elam 
long antecedent residence in the country. 
Probably three thousand years before 
the Clitishion 21 the eniteriine iibes 
from Mesopotamia had already traversed 
Syria and settled in Canaan, 

\Weure not here concerned with iis- 
torical events, but only with ethnic de- 
velopment. on their 
immigration from the flat 


The Canaanites 


New environ- 
ment of the Ca- 
naanitish immi- 
grants. 


lands of Mesopotamia found 
themselves amongst the 
mountains, im the midst.ar a 
changed and ever varying landseape. 


western 


and Chaldzea, implies a | In the valleys, however, there was every 


suggestion of agriculture and a settled 
itte, Socially, the county favored ite 
tribal development ratherthan a general 


government. Clan life and in- 
dependence in- 
dicated by the 


conditions. 


The Syrian 
i tle 
COUNTY 71S ge arhale, i110 


mountains broke 


little cantons, separated the one ion 
the other by natural barriers. 


N@ broad, 
central plain existed om whieh military 
despotisms like those of Mesopotamia 


|amight be established. ‘There was an- 
| tecedent expectation of variety, clan 


life, petty tribal kingdoms, and various 
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modes of cultivation; but 
tunity for the creation of a huge despot- 


no oppor- 
ism such as those of the East. 
independence might be attained, and the 
pastoral tribes, though becoming secden- 


tary, might each develop on its own line | 


ef preference and convemence. It sas 
a situation favorable for the production 


i 


Here 


| 


cedar-covered ridges of Lebanon, and 
tle proximity of the sea, insured wager 
and longevity. Those tribes that came 
to the coast would find a situation most 
favorable for the beginnings of com- 
merce. This coast region was possessed 
on the south by a race calling themselves 
Pelishtim, or, in the later tongue, Philis- 


———— 
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of striking contrasts of character and ac- 
civiLy.. 

Im the text wlace, the mew environ- 
ment of the Canaanites was of a kind to 
stimulate the people into unusual energy. 
Favorable situae Here the burning heats of 
eee the Babylonian stn were 
ment. mo loneer felt, Here the 
mountain air, blowing down from the 


tines, from whom the country received 
its Classical name of Palestina, or Pales- 
Vhe northern part et the revion 
Mediterranean 
The Egyptians gave 


tine. 
borderine son) the 
ealled Phoenicia. 


was 


to the whole €astern coast the name of 
Kaft. The interior tribes, spreading out 
over what was afterwards known as the 
Holy Land, were called the Retennu. 
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One powerlul tribe was the Aimar, 
known in the Hebrew annals as the 
Amorites. Another division was called 
Pe a ee the Cheta, which became 
licaland histor- in Hebrew phraseology the 
sia ca Hittites. Realy every 
valley and secluded place received its 
own clan, and took its own ethnic 


naine, Wery early gamono the seltle- 


| 


GNHAT RACKS OF AA NATIUD. 


Inland we may deteet the presence, 
even in this early age,ol the Amakim, 
who had their country among the stony 
mountains round about Hebron. The 
Anakim were represented 


; Outspread of 
as of huge stature, giants various Canaan- 


indeed, who were re- eae eros 
garded with traditional dread by the 
Hebrews. To the north of the Amo- 


OLD HITTITE TYPES.—Drawn by H. A. Harper. 


ments must be named the establish- 
ment of the Sidonians, in the region 
where their city was alterwards built, 
Sidon, in the Hebrew gwenealogy, is set 
down as the son of Canaan, meaning, 
perhaps, that the Sidon trie was an 
offshoot from Canaanitish 
At ® later pertod, but still far 
in the depths of tradition, the city of 
Sor, or Tyre, which became known as 


at older 


branch. 


the dauvhter of Sidon, was founded. 


rites lay the Damaseenes. Baek of all 
these may be recognized the names of 
Zeboim and Zoar and Adaman, with 
whom Kudur-Lagamer is said to have 
had Ins battle in the valley of Siddiia 
On the east of the Dead sea, as far as 
the Arnon, lay the country of the Moab- 
ites. Inevhat was afterwards the term- 
tory of Gibéon were loeaied the ai- 
vites, aud in Judah were the Jebusites: 


The “outsprteddine of these aurien: 


seo 


Canaanitish tribes may well remind the 
reader of the distribution of the Hellenic 
clans among the mountains and valleys 
ol Grecce, 

The ethnic development of these peo- 
ples took one of two forms. The inte- 


Twoformsof Tior races became agricul- 


development cos = 
Betaneicce tural, stock-raising folk; 
THES. and those of the coast 


became builders of seaports and the 


CN dal VI ES. 
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found the saine opposition to the prog- 
ress of their arms in the narrow strip 
of coast country extending northward 
from Czesarea to Antioch. 

The manner of life adopted by the 
Canaanites of the interior districts was 
very similar to that of the simitarity in 

Stee. ee ee : < progress of Ca- 
Hebrews in the same sit- ee 


uation at a later period, Hebrews. 
The races lying in the broader parts of 


VIEW OF THE DEAD SEA, 


fathers of foreign commerce. So dis- 
tinctly were the latter characteristics 
impressed upon the Phoenicians as to 
set them apart in their evolution from 
the other Canaanites, and to make them 
indeed a separate study in history. 
This distinction between them and their 
countrymen was carried forward to the 
age of the Hebrew ascendeney. The 


conquest of Canaan by the Israelites did _ 
not include Phoenicia; and in later ages | 


both the Babylonians and the Egyptians 


Syria, eastward of the Jordan, retained a 
larger measure of the old Mesopotamian 
life than did they who settled in Canaan 
Proper. We have already shown in 
| another part what were the native prod- 
,uets and resources of these countries. 
The agricultural life was taken up with 
| facility and success by the immigrant 
| tribes, and the country was soon made 
not only habitable but productive. 
Seen through the prejudice of Jewish 
narrative, the reader is apt to gather a 


ly 
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LE CaN ALY 7S 


poor opinion of those peoples who were 


—ANCIENT 


virtually exterminated by Joshua and his | 


But a 
careful consideration of 
the subject will 
better notion of the condition 


Hebrew writ- SUCCESSOIS. MLE 
ings unfavor- 
able to Canaan- 


itish character, oak ve us a 
aiid, chiar 
acter of the unfortunate peoples who 
felimbeiore the Wicbiew invasion. Of 
tiem prosperity aid mainer of life we 


may form some idea from the occasional 


| the-ctpidity or men, 


2o 
oo 


LIND ILS: 


conquest, was, without donbt, one of the 
most inviting morsels that ever tempted 


No 


Ancient Pales- 


| b Sg Pane Ree oe ee a vine a tempting 
doit tie vletaelites <Atter ci io a. 
lone suffering in half- vedere. 


desett countries, came to the feast with 
Sharpened appetites, but the repast was 
abundant. Palestine a: laa) or 
ruts and flewers,-o: flocks and herds 
and vineyards, of orchards and barley 


Was 


SYRIAN SHEPHERD AND FLOCK.—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


glimpses of the country obtainable from 
the story of the invaders. Canaan was 
invariably represented as a garden spot 
inv the midst Of poorer countries. © Por 
instance, if all the references to the vine 


and its products were gathered from the 


Hebrew writings, we might well regard 
primitive Canaan as a continuous vine- 
yard. ‘This should not be thought of 
the wild estate of the country, but of its 
improved condition. 

Palestine, in the time of the Hebrew 


ake pce 


and wine presses—kine on the hills and 
plenty in the storehouses. There were 
towns and cities and villases in the 
manner of the civilized life—abundance 
and variety and peace. 

Such a re@ion was fair fame for the 
It would appear that the 
Canaanites were not equal in -yalor ta 
their assailants. Though _. 

3 Civil and social 
they fought for their homes estate of the Ca- 
: naanites. 
kindved, they could 


not beat back the incoming warriors. 


invaders. 


And 


ra 
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The accounts preserved indicate a valor- 
ous but unsuccessful resistance. 

I as <ditienit to perceive the extent 
and variety of the public and private re- 


sourees of the Canaanites in the time of . 


their ascendency. Among them all, per- 


haps the most advanced in knowledge | 


and tweans of living were the Hittites. 


This nation was not only warlike and | 
powerful, but well supplied with the | 


means of a large and prosperous nation- 


GREAT NACES OF Mein 7. 


tend with the strongest nation of the 
age evidences their advancement and 
the extent and variety of 
tieirresotirees, Ho striking 
was the superiority of the 


Doubts respect- 
ing the family re- 
lations of the 
race. 


of Cangdan at 
doubted 
whether they were a Canaanitish race, 
or, indeed, Semitic, their origin. 
The Egyptian sculptures them 
with shaven faces, mounted three to- 


Mittites aimone the people 


this age that scholars have 
in 
show 


RIVER JABOK. 


ality.. Of them, we are better informed 
by the contemporaneous records of the 


Egyptians than of any other of the 
Canaanitish races. They vere able, 


singlehanded, to make battle with Egypt 
and to hold their own in the contest. 
The great Ramses went to war aith this 
people, and the conflict was long 
At last the struggle 
ended, not so much by might of arms as 
by the marriave of the daughter of the 
Hittite kine to the Phaimch. 

That a people were thus able to con. 


strenuous. was 


and © 


gether in war chariots, skillfully ar. 
ranged for attack and defense, according 
tO the best tactics of antiquity. ~ Tie 
men wore a peaked tiara, and their san- 
dals were turned up at the toe in a man- 
ner different from those worn by other 
Canaanites. 

At the time of the Israelitish conquest 


' none of the nations of Canaan resisted 


the invaders more strenu- 
Strength of the 
ously and successfully than Hittites in re- 
: sey tee : sisting Israel. 
did the Hittites. “Though : 


they were gradually overcome and driven 


Jaf) 


from their territories, 
that the conquest was effected as much 
by the refinement and civilization of the 
Inittites OppOsine tisell Toihe ferocity of 
the Israelitish warriors as by any failure 
Of COUTISe Ol qrant Of resources ty with- 
stand the invasion. 

ihe Aanorites, thougly powertul and 
warlike, were less advanced—their coun- 


try less cultivated —than was the case 
with the Hittites. 
of the most widely diffused peoples of 


The former were one 


CANN ES = AN CIEN & 


TRIES. 033 


it would appear | came to be used in the writings of the 


Plebrewe interchanveanbly with Canaan- 
MWe 
five petty kingdoms 


ANere ae Aa Minick as mohy as 
occupied by the 
Amorites under their own princes. 

ime trie —distinchign tlie 
Amorites and The rest of the people ur 


between 


Canaan is hinted at in the Meaning of 


names; pastoral 
; : aia ; life predomi- 
rite signifies a highlander, nates. 


as Canaanite means /owlander. It can 
hardly be doubted that this discrimina- 


meaning of the word. Amo- 


ANCIENY JOPPA, FROM THE SEA.—Drawn by H. A. Harper, from a photograph. 


all Canaan. 
most ancient. 


They were also one of the 

It would appear that the 
central seat of the race was 
in the mountains of Judah, 
west of the jordan, But 
the Amorites were also found in Gibeon; 
and beyond the Jordan they spread 
themselves by conquest over Gilead and 
Bashan. At one period their sway ex- 
tended even to Mount Hermon. In this 
region there were two Amorite capitals, 
namely, Heshbon and Ashtaroth, being 


Wide distribu- 
tion of the Am- 
orites, 


tion was given to the early populations 
to distinguish the tribes of the hills from 
the people of the plains. Nearly all of 
the Amorites dwelt in the hill country, 
and (heir inammer of lite and imeans of 
Stibhistence were in large measire deter- 
inined “Dye ihew -environment,. Uhey 
were the least agricultural of the Canaan- 
itish TEheir 
for the most part upon their flocks. The 


nations. depemilence war 


mountains of Judah were adapted to 


Certail Drecds Of -Stiinted siicep “and 


the central cities of the two countries of | goats which were prized alike for their 
Sihon and Og. Sueh was the distribu- | wool and flesh. 


tion of the race that the name Amorite | situations was seanty, and the Amorites 


The pasturace im sich 
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Wo ckwibt lived ita precarious manner 
Hlowever, they had towns of considerable 
importance, such as Dapur and Kodesh, 
which after the conquest took the He- 
brew names of Debir and Kadesh. 

is ci ie 


Niecy be manner 
among the Amorites was very similar to 


the Test. 7 ne 


that of the Elebrews in the like situa- 


ce ee tions, Lhe paris “ol he 
Amorites de- 
rived from their 


courage. 


pOunITyY DevOpred bys 


GREAT RACES 


them, though among: the | 


OF BIN ea). 


mained in the districts which they had 
formerly ‘possessed, amd Swete content 
With a2 Telation of servitude: ta “thew 
conquerors, 

The Philistines were a lowland peo- 
ier 
Joppa to the 
The whole country 
was a low alluvial plain, 
fertile ta the last dewrec. 


Marvel 4S said am the ite: 


ple, belon@ing to the seacoast, 


fevion “extended irom 


Eeiplian “desert. 
Place and cities 


of the Philis- 
tines. 


most picturesque of Canaan, were also | brew narrative of this district and its 


PASTORAT. SCENE NEAR GAZA, 


among the least fruitful—tleast produc- 
tive in an agricultural and horticultural 


Senne. [ihe streneti of the, Amorties | 
lay im their emizace. “They diad se thie 


qualities of otherantient mountain nen, 
and were among the last.to vield tustie 
armies of Joshua. It was a confedcr- 
ation Gf five —Ammorite kines: thar was 
a thie of 
Itsvnuld appear that the amore were 
not 


overthrown waters Merom. 


sO tepucnant, secialiy and reéli- 


| Gal ieenc., Fikret, 


giously, to the Hebrews as were the 


of “Conaan. 
Many people ai Amorite extraction fe- 


other native inhabitants 


inhabitants. For a long time Philistia 
eontended with Israel for the mastery; 
and 4b was mot wit Daatdhad suc 
eceded in Dringimge all the tribes of lie 
government 

put 
There were Ave priicnal Cie. 


countrymen under a single 
tat 
dow. 


Philistine opposition was 
in the count, wecupied iy. tit: 


Ashdod, 


race. 
These were Gaza, Ashkelon, 


The first three were 


| coast towits;, the last tivo, mland cies: 


Each was “overned byitseown lord, or 
ehiet;, the whole forming Ya Philistine 
comtedciney furmidabic tomer. 


Tithe 


Ethiically, the Philistines are thonght 
to: be the: Tater 
mictants into Canaan, 


Semitic im -< 


Waliethei~ they 


among 


came before the Abrahamic 
References to 
this people; 
their commerce. 


colonization or afterwards 


has not been ascertained. 


itis Sard that the worl Philistine sig-. 


To the 


Philistines 


nifies, in Semitic, a cwenderer. 
Creeks, vet 
were knomai as ‘‘alicns,” or foreigners. 


Alexandria the 


Im the W1ebrew “marrative there is no 
Mention of the people of Philistia antil 
the time of Deborah, when they are 
spoken of as oppressors of the Danites. 

The countr¥ of the Philistines was 
one of the most productive of all Ca- 
naan. The cities were, in a commercial 
sense, the most prosperous—excepting 
those of the Phoenicians. There was a 
flourishing trade between the Philistine 
towns. ihe ports on this part of the 
coast were the natural outlets for the 
trade of the imtericr. Ihe Philistines 
were not slow to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the situation, and their 
cities flourished by commercial inter- 
course. Sometimes the slave trade was 
practiced, Aid men of the interior tribes 
Wet stolciior the market. ‘Iie trad- 
ers of Gaza sometimes went among the 
towns of Israel and seized the -inhab- 
itants for slaves. 

The principal resources of Philistia 
were agricultural products, manufac- 
tures, and articles obtained 
by foreign trade. The 
liver extented ti leasieas 
far as Egypt, but the Philistines were 
not comparable with the Phoenicians 


in maritime 


Products and 
manufactures; 
prejudice of Is- 
rael, 


adventure. 


eiven iby the lebrew writers of tlie | 


character ef this people, of their coun- 


try and resources, are, no doubt, preju- | 
diced by the fact of the deep-seated | 
enmity existing between the two races. | 
| and delight as have the slain beasts and 


Israel had no foe whom she dreaded 


‘Whe accounts: | 


per iaps tic 
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more than the warriors gathered from 
thie plains and cities of Philistia, 

Not mitch can be cleaned ont of the 
Silence m! that dead gece, when the Ca- 
naanites still flourished in the country of 


titer chute, 1especiii’ Te Faroe denend= 
ence of Canaan- 
ites on animal 


We can dis- products. 
cover the slicht difierences in the re- 


means and methods of their 
subsistenee, 


' sources of the tribes of the hill country 


and et those 
possessing 
the plains 
atid. walleye: 


The pastoral 


clement was 


always pres- 
Cit. aed 


principal do- 
mestic trade 
was the sim- 
pleexchange 


ANCIENT PHILISTINE 


SPEARHEADS. 


of animals for the products of the 
soil. All the Semites have been large 


eaters of animal food, To such a de- 
gree have most of the peoples of this 
race depended upon fiesh food for sub- 
sistence that the slaughter of animals 
has ever held among them a sort of re- 
ligious significance. The outpouring of 
the blood of the beast or bird has been 
the ever-recirrine incident of the daily 
Ife sande hie has nearly alivavse Deen 
attended with soine stich religious cere- 
mony as might consecrate the slain vic- 
tim’ and the Hesly tiereof to the suste- 
Nance of life, 

A tiice or ie sentiment has 
extended to the products of the vine- 


Sale 


rards, orchards, and fields. But nature's 
o1its of @raims amd Triits 
= 2 Animals rather 
Vintage have never than fruits are 
sacrificed. 


and 
been regarded by people of 
the Semitic stock with the same favor 
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birds on which they have mostly de- | 
These dispositions are discov- | 
They, tike 


pended. 
erable in the Camaanites: 
the Hebrews, in sacrificing to their gods, 
prefemred: the amimal io the iri sor 
flower; and it isan the nature of every | 


GREAT RACES 


CP ye ee 


eiple of heredity was regarded; that tie 
sous of the family had precedence over 
the daughters; thet ihe 

: ¥ Social and do- 
rule of inheritance was ob- mestic life of the 


Canaanites. 


Seiveds and, 1 ceneral 


tie practices (of fie sSenitic tacéote= 


OFFERING SACRIFICE UNDER TREES. 


primitive people to offer to the deity the | 
thing most prized by themselves. | 
Of the social and domestic system of , 
the Canaanites we know no more than | 
this: that their families were organized 
on the polygamous basis; that the prin- 


garded and put under sanction of law. 
For the test, the social and domestic life 
of the men of Canaan has been lost with 
themselves in the oblivion of the past. 
Much learned inquiry has been de- 
voted to the subject of the Canaanitish 


ee go 


languages. There is 


CANAANITES.—GOVERNMENT. 


a consensus of | 


opinion that all the primitive tongues of | 


Ca- 
with 
the possible exception of the 
Hittite. As it respects the language of 
that people there is considerable doubt. 
The Hittite names have been carefully 
analyzed, and many of them have 


; the races inhabiting 
Derivation of the 


language froman Naan were 
Aramaic stem. 


Semitie, 


been 
found to be of an uh-Semitie character. 
This, however, may, as we believe, be 
accounted for without separating the 
Hittite race ethnically from the Semites. 
The diversity in speech of this nation 
fPrommetiator the other tribes of Canaan 
may most probably be accounted for by 
ihet wetrivation from an Aramaic rather 
HiameaElebrarc: stock, aud by the imter- 
marriage of their princes and princesses 
A certain importa- 
iomeot alien! names might thus oceur 
without the violent supposition that the 
Hittites were other than Semitic in 
iieitetace descent. 

eto tie olitical state of this race, 
we know but little beyond what may be 
gathered from the Scriptures of the Old 
Politicalinstitu. Testament. From _ those 


tions of the Ca- pause : 2 ee 
ancients W ritings we have econsider- 


tions. 


with foreign lords. 


able sidelight relative to 
the civil polity of the Canaanitish na- 
tions. The political institutions of all 
had a family likeness. As we have said 
above, the various tribes were dissevered 
from each other alike by geographical 
Dargiers, ana the tendencies of local 
ehieftainship. The Semitic love of inde- 
pendence coincided with the broken 
character of Palestine in segregating the 
Petty iationsscact trom the other. In 
the Book of Joshua we have an enumera- 
tion of thirty-one kings of Canaan." 
Certainly such kingdoms could be of 


1The enumeration is in one place extended to 


seventy, 
22 
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NO Ofettexten or parecer.” In one place 
(Judges xi, 10) we are told that Hazor 
was ‘‘the chief of all these 
‘ “3 : Sense of the 
kingdoms. From this, terms kingdom 
and king. 

however, we should not un- 

derstand that the.Mine of ilazor had a 
feudal suzerainty over his fellow-chief- 
tains Of the other states, but only that he 
was greater than the surrounding kings. 
The reader will understand that the 
word king in such a relationship has no 


17, fy oe 4 f 
ae 4 f j 


OLD CANAANITISH INSCRIPTIONS—SARCOPHAGUS OF 
ESMUNAZAR, 


sense corresponding to that derived from 
modern monarehy. It was rather in the 
case of the chiefs of Canaan a military 
leadership, which had arisen by the ele- 
vation of the headman of the clan to the 
government of the whole tribe. 

The most striking facet in connection 
with the petty states of 
Canaan was their a1e- 
quent combination into con- 
federacies. Whenever danger appeared 


Disposition of 
the Canaanites 
to confederate. 
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a federation would be formed of those 
princes whose territories were exposed. 
The Israelites had little trouble in over- 
coming the Canaanitish tribes so long 
as the latter fought singly; but the con- 
federation of many made the task so 
serious that Israel was sometimes beaten, 
and frequently held at bay. 

Such government as that of the kings 
of Canaan was simple and primitive. 
Perhaps there was little regularity in any 

of the methods of adminis- 
ernment; the 


priesthood a tration, 
check onroyalty. solute in his httle govern- 


S 


Manner of gov- 


The king was ab- 


ment, doing his will according to his 
pleasure. 
depended upon the personal ability of 
the prince. As common among the 
early Semitic states, the judicial office 


The success of a given reign 


CHAPTER CNII.—RELIGIONS OF 


TE, here come again to 
the ascendency of reli- 
gion as the leading fea- 
ture in the life of the 
Semites. Of the reli- 
gious conceptions 
the Canaanites 
learned from the scattered 
records of their own times, and of late 


of 


much 


has been 


by what is called the science of compara- 
tive religion. The primary ideas of the 
primitive Syrians relative to the powers 
of heave were virtually identical witli 
those of the Chaldees and Assyrians. 
‘There ayvas, however, a deparitic-irom 
both the thought and the 
practice of the ancient faith. 
In Mesopotamia, especial- 
ly in Chaldwa, star worship became the 
leading feature of the Babylonian faith, 
while in the west, that is, in Canaan, 
the same original ideas developed into 


Fundamental 
identity of reli- 
gious ideas 
among Semites. 


GREAT RACIS OF GEANAINT. 


was for the most part held by the priest- 
hood. In civil affairs the king employed 
messengers, or heralds, sending theni 
hither and yon with his edicts. There 
were always about the court certain im- 
portant characters, princes of leading 
houses, and successful generals, with 
whom the monarch conferred as to the 
methods of his government. The prin- 
cipalcheck, However, as in all the Semi 
ic countries, upon the absolutism of the 
king came from the Iierarchy., “Israel 
Was Not alone among the Semitic ma- 
tions in having a priesthood that dared 
to beard royalty in its own place, to 
threaten, to exhort, to admonish, and to 
constitute, in a word, the most important 
restraint that was thrown around the 
will of the sovereign. 


CANAAN. 


crue] and bloody rites, wholly at vari- 
ance with tie Semitie Comcept as 1b yae 
at first. 

In no country, perhaps, has the de- 
parture from the religion of nature and 
of natural life been more 
pronounced than the 
of the Canaanites, 
These races set theriselves agains: the 
natural life, and substituted for its wants 
abstinence and the harshest asceticism. 


Wide departure 
of Canaanitish 
religions from 
nature. 


in 
case 


These notiois fose by developimenc 
first into the mutilation of the body, and 


(them to the sacviice of luiman benics 


In one particular, however, nature, i- 
stead of being curbed by reason ‘and 
modesty, was aggravated into beastli- 
ness. The deities of procreation and 
birth were worshiped not indeed with 
the offering of flowers and fruits, but 
with the most degraded acts of prostitu- 
tion and sensual profanity. It seemed to 


a fils 


be a bottom principle in the Canaanitish 


ties to join by the relisious link the | 


ecstacies of sensual debauchery, 


Po NR AY 
try 


i ir Mh 
ra 


FISH GOD DAGON-—FROM A BAS-RELIEF AT 
KHORSABAD. 


panes of birth, and the anguish of death 
in a single emotion, and to express that 
emotion with in 
which horror, servility, and the procrea- 


fanatical ceremonies 


tive instincts’ were mixed and mingled 
together. 

The mame of the principal deityof the 
Canaanitish races was originally El, 
being identical with the 
vod of the Babylonians. 
Hee yas the ruling (ood 
of Syria, and had assigned to him the 
planet Saturn. The word El suffered 
modinestion tuto baal, in which form 
the name of the Syrian Zeus constantly 
fectiswin the Old Vestament. As fay 
back ds the time of Ramses the Great, 
Baal is recorded as the god of the Hit- 
lites." lo him an-altar was erected by 
the Moabites, on the summit of Mount 
Peor. It became customary to select 
the tops of hills and lonely peaks as the 


The deity El; 
his Canaanitish 
names. 


places of the national worship. This! the Hebrew Ashera. 
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p Taal. 


! 


| 
i 
} 
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is done dy the Cunianites at Carmel, 
bor and iernom, “Che Philistines 


the | had a like seat of worship at Lkron. 


The maine or Gaal wis associated with 
districts and towns throughout all Ca- 
Wins we have Daal Hanioty, 
Baal Pravar. Padl Wicon, Baal Gad. Baal 
Peragim, joan) Taio, Badlath, Baalbec, 
etc., showing the universality of the 
worship of the principal deity of the 
Tice. 
‘Tiere 
tween the worship of Bail 
Live 
the 
of Canaanitish 


Was an intimate relation be- 
And. -1.nat oF 
Ele became enn 

degeneration 
Paitin. 4 
Sometimes, however, he was 


Sila: 
Baal becomes 


the sun; Baaltis 
and her worship. 


later 


sun god. 
associated with the streams, rivers, and 
After him there was a god- 
dess whom the Syrians worshiped, 
under the name of Bailtis; that is, the 
female Bail. At the altars of Ashkelon 


meadows. 


NEBO--FROM BRITISII 


MUSEUM. 


she was called Dereeto, and at Hier- 
apohis, Atargatis, being the same with 


The worship of 
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GREAT KACES OF HANAIN?. 


this goddess extended seaward as far as | shrines of the divinity were found in 


Cyprus. Without doubt, Badltis was a 
modification of the Babylonian goddess 
Bilit, or Biyiitta. 

The worship of this divinity in Syria, 
as in Mesopotamia, descended to cor- 
rupt sexuality. The young women of 


Cyprus were wont, as a religious act, to 


the depths of the forests of Lebanon, 
where sacrifices were made 

: Altars of Baaltis; 
in the same sensual man- her symbas and 

‘ ; sacred things. 

ner. “Several trees were 

sacred to the goddess, among which 
were the terebinth, the pine, and the 
cypress. Her symbol was the pome- 
eranate, belie the emblem Gr 
fertility. Of the animals, those 
were chosen in which the repro- 
ductive instinct was strongest. 
The ram, the he-goat, and the 
white dove, as well as certain 
kinds of fishes, were sacred to 
Baaltis. 

Next in ordér in the Syrian 
pantheon we may mention the 
vod Dagon. His worship, also, 
was based upon in- 

Cult of Dagon; a 
crease and sensual descendent form 
of the fish god. 
pleasures. Among 
the “Philistines the temple of 
Dagon was built at Gaza, and 
that place became the center er 
the Philistine 
Dagon was worshiped also at 
Ashdod, where his image was 
established. The effigy had the 


face and hands of man, the body 


confederation. 


of a fish, and luiman feet. Dae 
gon differed in his powers and 


ENTRANCE TO GAZA. 
Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


go down to the seashore and offer them- 
selves to the sailors. A retinue of wom- 
en, both iartied and unmarried, were 
kept in the sanctuaries of Bailtis for 
like purposes. There they delivered 
themselves to men, after the manner of 
the Babylonian women, as the story is 
told in Herodotus. 

The altars of Bailtis were set in shady 
groves or on the hills. Sometimes the 


attributes from Badltis in this 
that the former was the god Gi 
nourishment as well as of fer- 
tility. Dagon was regarded as 
the patron of the field and orchard. He 
was celebrated as the inventor of the 
plow and the giver of wheat and barley. 

It 48 not dificult to discover im Dagon 
a descendent form of the Babylonian 
fish god, and through that we may dis- 
cover one of the oldest myths of the 
Semitic race, namely, that of the rise of 
the aquatic god, Oan, or Odacon, from 
the sea. He, in common with Badl and 
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Badltis, were the deities of the benefi- 
€ciit PCwers Ol Nature, fayorine the 
human race in procreation and birth, 
and afterwards in yielding to men the 
means of subsistence. 

Over against these gods were set the 


inimical deities, gloomy, cold, and 
severe, opposing  them- 


The inimical 
gods; Molochin selves to the goodness of 


articular. . 

= Mathie. tne bent or Jife, 
and the increase of mankind. Such 
were the gloomy gods, Moloch and 


Astarte. It is clear that Moloch cor- 
responded in the Canaanitish pantheon 
to the Kronos of the Greeks; but Mo- 
loch also had the attributes of Mars. He 
was the devastating god of war. Fire, 
as the agent of destruction, was the ele- 
ment in which Moloch presided, though 
out of this he sometimes issued in the 
form of a bull. 

In star myth Moloch was associated 
mith the planet Saturn. lis wrath 
burned hotly against the 
human race, and his de- 
structive agency was con- 
stantly displayed. “The theory of his 
worship was that life was demanded; 
iieuce ihe practice of human sacrifice, 
Moloch was the bloodiest of all the 
Canaanitish gods. He had a certain 
preéminence among the Syrian deities; 
for his office in war was to give victory 
Oiccieat. Wreadiul were the altars of 
Moloch. Sometimes a thousand cap- 
tives were offered up in gratitude for 
victory. When anew campaign was to 
be undertaken, the victims were selected 
and either slain or thrown alive into the 
sacrificial flames. This was done also 
when pestilence or famine came. 


Dreadful rites at 
his altars; hu- 
man sacrifices. 


from the enemy, but from native fami- 
lies; and those who were purest and 
best were offered up to the god of fire 
and devastation. Children and young 


' be turned aside 
In | 
such cases the victims were not chosen | 
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girls, the firstborn son, the most beauti- 
ful of the household, were taken and 
given to the flames in order that Moloch 
might be appeased. Rightly does Milton 
assign to him the first place in his cata- 
logue of infinitely evil spirits: 


“First, Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 

Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears ; 

Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 

Their children’s cries unheard, that passed through 
fire 

Him the Ammonite 

Worshiped in Rabba and her watery plain, 

In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 

Of utmost Arnon.” 


To his grim idol. 


The thought of the Canaanitish wor- 
shiper was that the curse and hatred of 


ANCIENT CANAANITISH ALTAR. 


Moloch about to fall upon himself might 
and made to descend 
on the head of the enemy 
by the expedient of sacri- 
fice. Im one placemme are 
told how the King of Moab, reigning in 
Kirharasheth, ‘‘ took his eldest son that 
should have reigned in his stead, and 


Theory of 
bloody offerings; 
human sacrifices 
common. 
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offered him for a burnt offering upon the 
wall. And there was great indignation 


against Israel [Israel was making war 


agaist Moab]: and they departed from | 


him, and returned to their ow land. 
However horrible all this may be, we 
should remember that the idea and prac- 
tice of human sacrifice extended every- 
where with the dispersion of the Semitic 


tase, “lime and again we find the 


GALA AACES 


episode of human burning repeated as a | 


propitiation to the deity who, under 
Various.1minies,. represenied the dectiay- 
ing power. Hamilear, the son of Flanno, 
offered /Aimsc/f as a burnt sacrifice in the 
year geo B,C. The batile of Hime 
had just gone against the Carthaginians, 
and what should the king’s son do but 
offer himself as a sacrifice to Moloch! 
Seventy tour years later, at the siege of 
Agrigentum, Himilco offered a boy in 
sacrifice by fire, in order to slay te pre- 


vailine pestilence, In Carthace.an iron 


image of Moloch, or Kronos, was set up | 
offering of human beings. Maidens and 
wollen were bined im heriurcs: 


wailh Open arms amd an inierior cavity 
flaming with fire. Into this horrid effigy 
hundreds ot noble bave svere thrown 


and consumed durmg the siege of the | 
~worshiper to the nature of worshipers 


CiLy i 3 oulhoclessar Syiactice. diame 
the custom to drown the cries of the 


of drums and 
flites.. T hesarents of the chiltirvem tins 
offered must stand by, mute and tearless 


victims with the noise 


witnesses of the burning of their off- 
spring. 

Closely associated with Moloch was the 
Liittite @oddess Astarte. 
lieved in 1S the divinity of the toriine 
of battle. 
Spear in ber hands and im 


Emblems and 
worship of 

Astarte. Pe ee ; 
SOINe GiNGiGs is represented 
as tidine on a lion: Her syorship ava 


popular among the Philistines and, as 


It is notable that Abraham himself expressed no 
horror when called upon to offer up his son. 


she was be=" 


mire Cagried 


OF MANKIND. 


we shall hereatier see, amonc the ji 
domians. It was to Astarte that the 
Philistines dedicated the armor of Saul. 
Astronomically, Astarte was the moon 
soddess. On her head she more the 
two-horned emblem. Sometimes the 
symbolism shows the full moon resting 
between the hornsof anox. Sometimes 
the goddess is given the title of Astaroth 
Karnaim, which signifies the horned 
Astatte. Asaf to given touch of pum 
to the otherwise unrelicved senemaliem 
of the Canaaniiish Treligion, 2Static si4 
represented as a Wirein goddess, one 
was called the maiden of the sky and 
her priests were celibates, pledved 10 
continence atid purity of life, A marred 
woman was not allowed to approach the 
temple or offer oitts at the Altare.of 
Astarte. On each altara fire was kept 
perpetually burning hike that which was 
kindled to Moloch. In further likeness 
to the worship of that god the serjaice 
of Astarte accepted and demanded = iie 


One ar the concepts in the orig 
of sAstarte was the assimilation of the 
the Goddess: Tito ae 
wrorshiped aust be lie ner. Me euetess: 
All the natural desires mist be extin- 
euished. The maidens who brought of- 
ferings and would find favor with the 
divitity mist rémain maidens always. 
Priests and servants at the shrine could 
hardly be acceptable except they should 
Become <cinuchs, “he destichon oi 
SEX WAS 2 part of the fanatical: Trcnzy 


which accompanied the oroies in the 


| temples. 


a aword layralways on ee 


baltar ready for the hand of him who 


would commit self-mutilation. The 
eunuch priests in the various temples of 
Astarte numbered thousands. ‘The en- 


tire obliteration of sex was aimed at by 
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the most zealous worshipers. ‘To this | 
Eide the men pil on the clothing of 
women and the women clad themseives 
in the garments of men. 

The accounts @elich have been pre- 
Served of the cefenionics around the 
altars of Astarte may well 
Telmimiiorie aeader or aie 
frenzied violence and con- 
tortions of the howling dervishes who, 
to this day, in the countries of the East- | 
ern Mediterranean, astonish the rational 
people of the West with their frightful 
rituals. Self-laceration, bodily injury 
imiicted tm sone form by tle hands of 


Frenzied scenes 
and horrors at 
Astarte’s altars. 


i tops as the places for their 


ile “wworshiper, was rec~arded by the 
devotees of Astarte as most meritorious. 
Milren the worshipers were oathered, 
drums were sounded by the priests, 
cymbals clashed, and double pipes blew 
tortitheir wild and piercing cry. Then 
the devotees began to move round and 
round, swaying the body, and gesticu- 
lating syildly with them hands. They 
performed all manner of contortions, 
bending their heads backward or for- 
ward until the hair was soiled with the 
mire. 

When the bodies of the worshipers 
became covered with perspiration and 
dust, the fanatics began to bite their 
arms, to cut themselves with knives and 
swords. As the fury arose, they would 
utter forth moans and incoherent proph- 
ecies. Some bewailed their sins. Some 
took up knotted whips and beat them- | 
selves until their backsawere lashed into 
sore Iiterdancing crew wilder and 
tite sconreing more dreadful, until the | 
exhausted performers sank half-uncon- 
scious to therearth. Phen the cuniiell 
priests gathered from the crowds such 
mite as imight be had for the treasury 
of the goddess. It was customary for 
those who came to the altars to bring 
money or articles of food, such as wine, 
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milk, cheese, and meal. At evening, 
when the ceremonies of the dav were 
done, the companies were gathered to- 
gether and feasted, though they who 
had been most active in the ceremonies 
were hali-dead from exhaustion. 

As have said; the Canaanites 
generally chose the mountains and _ hill- 


we 


Hilltops of Ca- 
naan chosen for 
idolatrous altar 
places. 


It was the custom 
Gn such) bieh “places. to 
set up stones and pillars of wood. These 


altars. 


IMAGE OF ASTARTE. 


effigies were sacred to the gods of Ca- 
naan, Sometimes they bore the figures 
of bulls, and sometimes, as in the case 
of Dagon, the combined forms of men 
aod nshes. “some ot the efigice myvere 
rude statues of men, others of women. 
Some were androgynous, having the 
character of both man and woman. 
The reader of the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture will have noted the horror and ani- 
mosity with which the Hebrews re- 
garded these *‘ high places” of Canaan. 
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dhe races 
degraded rites the ancient divinities of 
Babvionia were little atected in’ them 


Moralnatureor mloral iaiures by theirtaith| 


the people not 
affected ; fire 
festival. 


and practice. At certain 


ereat festivals were 
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who thus worshiped in | 
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At the fire festival it was the custom 
tO Cult “and trim larwe irecs. imtoo "ride 
shapes aud set them up in the temples. 
About these stumps of trees the victims 


and Offerings sere callected. lt “as 


Beasons Of the year tlie usage to fasten the coats, sitecp, 
held, particularly | 


or birds to these trees, and to place 


a aes 
— 


== 
SS 


= 


| 
| 
| 


ANCIENT ORIENTAL FIRE AND TREE WORSHIP, 


the fire festival. On stich occasions it 
was the usage for the priests to take the 
sacred emblems and symbols of the 
particular cult and to bear them about 
in chests. Thus the images of the gods 
were magnified before the people. 


thereon cloth of gold and silver, jew- 
els. Then the images of the gods were 
borne around the trees, and then, 
when the pyre had been prepared, the 
whole was set on fire and burned to 
ashes. 


ti BO, 


Miesreader with fedaily =perceive in 
this sketch of the religjpn of the Ca- 
naanites the causes of the profound 
Cause of antag- antagonism between those 
onem Oaoa. peoples and the Hebrews. 
naanites. dciacle ads been launch, 
with much severity of discipline, to ab- 
hor all idolatries. We have already ex- 
plained the original oneness of the va- 
rious systems of worship in Canaan, and 
the identity of the same with the early 
conceptions of the Hebrews. But the 


CHAPTER CNIII—THE 


AMONG the nations of 
Western  yiia one of 
the earliest, as well as 
one of the latest and 
greatest, was the Phe- 
ficians. lhereare sut- 
ficient reasons for con- 
sidering this people apart from the other 
races of Canaan. The student of his- 
tory will have observed the continued 
independence of Phoenicia in the times 
of the Hebrew ascendency. Israel did 
not seek to conquer the important coun- 
fey ihaeslisted) the Wester sea. it 
would appear that the mutual animosi- 
ties which existed between 
the Israelites and the other 
tribes of Canaan did not 
hold in the case of Phoenicia. On the 
contrary, friendliness was cultivated on 
both sides, and both were benefitted by 
the mutual comity and intercourse be- 
tween them. We are thus able to con- 
sider the Phcenicians as a separate race 
bearing a separate history. 


Favor of the He- 
brews toward 
the Pheenicians. 


The tradition of this people and the | 
beliefs of other ancient nations coincide | 


in assigning to the Phoenicians an ethnic 


origin second only in priority to the | 


CANAAN TES =P Gs NICIA NS. 
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Canaanitish religions, first departing to 
the El under 
many names and attributes, then de- 
scended to stark idolatries, such as those 
described above. ‘This was intolerable 
to instructed Israel. The invasion of 


extent of worshiping 


the latter was not a war waged wholly 
for the conquest Of territory, but rather 
for “the “extermumarion or “idolatrics. 
Beth the “Caniamites and their oods 
were abhorred and visited with a com- 


mon destruction. 


Peto Nt CiUsS NS. 


Egyptians. Herodotus assigns the found- 
ing of Sidon to the twenty-cighth cen- 
Peyote es 

: Antiquity of the 
claim, with the usual ex- race; the native 
aggeration and fancy of the ea 
astern iises, gave io: the. Phoenicians 
an antiquity of thirty thousand years. 

The native myth differed from most 
of the kind in assigning to the fathers 
Of Ticomiet .a. forcion <orcin. “Chey 
came, said the national legend, from 
Mesopotamia. ‘There goes also another 
tradition to the effect that the first settle- 
ments of the primitive tace in the West 
were i ihe basin of tlie 
Mhere they planted 
abode until the country was shaken and 
1 ten the peo- 
ple, escaping to the coast of thes ledi- 


Dead sea. 
themselves and 
sunk by an earthquake. 


terranean, reéstablished themselves in 
Phoenicia as their permanent home. 
One of the earliest questions relative 
to this people is the meaning of the 
name Phanician. ‘The word in its pres- 
ent form is Greek, and for a long time 
it was supposed to signify 
the date-palm, thus indi- 
cating that the race had mi- 
grated from the land of the date-palm ; 


Meaning and 
suggestions of 
the name Phee- 
nician. 
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that is, Lower Mesopotamia. It is now ; the name isin close analogy with that of 
agreed, however, that gofv«ec, with its | the primitive Egyptians, who were des- 
proper accent, isan eponym derived from | ignated as Roth, or Red. The Phoeni- 


Zee 
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VIEW OF PHCENICIAN COAST.--HEADLAND NEAR Beyrout.-—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


wovdc, an adjective signifying ‘‘ ruddy,” | cians, like the Greeks, did not call them. 
or ‘‘ blood-red.”’ Doubtless this was the | selves by the name which history has 
descriptive term for the complexion of | assigned tothem. The native name was 
the ancient people. If this be correct, | Aena’ax, or, as we should say, Canaanites. 


a OANA AN Se ICL Aes. 


By the Hebrews the Sidonians were 
regarded as the oldest of all the Canaan- 
Primitive Phe- itic peoples. This view is 
poe, peusaps correct. Of the 
ea: primitive tribes that settled 
on the coasts of Syria we are able to de- 
eipher the names oi fye. These were 
the Sidonians, the Arbadites, the Gib- 
lites, the Wemarites, and: the Arkites;: 
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On the enst the cowitry was backed by 
the snowy mountains of Lebanon. On 
the west layethe opeil sea, iivitine fo 
ecommerce, Ihe risine slopes of the 
mountains afforded pasture for stock and 
timber for the building’ of ships, The 
mineral wealth was considerable. There 
were mines of copper and iron. Near 
the shore the hills were covered with 


SIDON BY MOONLIGHT.—Drawn by H. A. Harper, from a photograph, 


Deecountry ci their choice extended 
from the river Eleutherus, now called 
the Nahr-el-Kebeer, on the north, to the 
promontory of Carmel on the south. It 
was a narrow strip of coast land, having 
A breactaeoriiom, en to fifteen miles, 
The length was a hundred and fifty 
miles, “Wel witiain tlis small territory 
one of the most important nations of the 
primitive world was developed. 

The region was favorable for an evo- 
lution of civilization. The soil was fertile. 


date-palms. The vine and olive flour- 
ished, and all the fruits and vegetation 
which we have mentioned as belonging 
to the Syrian climate abounded, either 
by nature or easy cultivation, “lo these 
resources and advantages must be added 
the fisheries of the coast, which in all 
ages have yielded a rich reward to them 
who ply the net. 

It was natural under such situations 
that an early civilization should be 
planted in Pheenicia. Some of the old- 
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est cities known to history were estab- 
lished on this coast. Tradition carries 


back the date of the found- | 
| Further and further the ad- 


Pheenicia a fa- 
vorable seat of 
civilization. 


ing of Sidon to a remote 
and fabulous age. 


scriptions of Sethos, or Seti I. 


wy 
te 


aE aT 


The in- | 
of | and mariners would carry them, until a 
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Out of the nature of the case the com- 


mercial life must spring up and flourish 


the coast. 


Commercial life 
springs natu- 
rally from the 
situation. 


atong Syrian 


venture of the fishermen 


VIEW OF TYRE,—Drawn by H. A. Harper. 


Egypt, make mention of Sidon as one of 
the cities conquered by him—a record 
which could not have been made if such 
a city had not existed. Tyre, which was 


certainty younger than Sidon, wasyqa,) 


flourishing city as early as the close of 
the twelfth centity before our cr. 


| added. 


knowledge of foreign shores and the re- 
sources of distant countries would be 
Thus the means of larger life 
would be brought to the Phoenician cities 
with the consequent stimulus to enter 
prise and achievement. 

It would appear that from the very 
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earliest ages the Sidonians and Tyrians 
betook themselves to the sea, and began 
to draw from distant coasts the means 
of subsistence. Herodotus declares that 
as soon as the immigrants from the 
Persian gulf had settled in Phoenicia 
they ‘‘immediately undertook distant 
voyages; and carrying cargoes of both 


Egyptian and Assyrian goods, visited”’ | 


many countries, and 
Pldcesaz eos, 1m Greece, 

One of the most interesting paragraphs 
in the early history of mankind is that 
which recounts these voyages, commer- 
elal adventures, and colonizations of the 
old Phoenicians. Theirac- 
tivity at sea became prodi- 
pious, even at 4 very early 
Without doubt there was not a 


im 
among 


Voyages and 
commercial ad- 
ventures of the 
Pheenicians. 


re 
age. 


intitle spiiacy im the Phosnieian: expedi-| 


HOmWs Of-antquity. The ships of the 
Sidonians, Aryadites, and, later, of the 


other | 


Tyrians, went abroad into all parts of | 


the Mediterranean. Noimportant prom- 


Ollony or Day Of that great inland } 


water was exempt from their visitation. 

The motives of this maritime activity 
wetcewwenous. Lhe oatherine of riches 
and the ambition of adventure were the 
leading reasons of the voyaging and dis- 
coveries of this people. What articles 
of merchandise soever the Mediterranean 
countries had to offer, these the Sidonian 
merchants gathered with avidity and 
bore away to their luxurious cities in the 
East. The slave trade was assiduously 
cultivated. Whatever tribe or nation 
desired a new supply of bond servants 
had only to go to the Sidonian market. 
Here, also, the vastly different produets 
of the East and the West were ex- 
chanved in thessaime mart. Wealth 
came from this merehandise, and Sidon 
rose to be the first maritime emporium 
of antiquity. 

The reflex effects of this activity upon 
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the Sidonians were marked and salutary. 
They became not only merchants, but 
manufacturers and artists. ‘The products 
of the Sidonian looms were eer ee 
the finest in the world. The character of the 
kings and priests of both Pumec ales 
the: Hact and thes@¥est were clad in car- 
produced by the 
Such cloths mvere tle inest in 
fabric and the richest in color known to 
the artisanship of mankind. The costly 
offerings which men of many nations 


ments Phoenician 


weavers. 


would make to their gods were procured 
from the workmanship of the Sidonian 
shops. 


Luxury andartabounded. The Phe- 


| nician fleets gained control of the Medi- 


They knew even 11s most 
They were acquainted 


with those reo1ons Ol «the Gipreschine of 


in the Pheenician 
fleets; countries 
the visited. 


terranean. 
distant shores. 


earth whieh abounded 
and knew 
both maritime and 
such countries 
They gained and 


riches, 
routes, 
whereby 
reached. 


overland, 
might be 
held a 


monopoly of the trade of antiquity. 


They coneealed from their rivals the 
knowledge which they possessed of the 
sea and land. By their policy and gen- 
ius, they were able to take the best for 
residue 
even to the Foyptians and the Greeks. 
The islands of the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, the 
Balearic isles, yielded to their sway. 
The shores of Africa and the coasts of 
Spain were places of familiar visitation 
and commerce. ‘The Pillars of Hercules 
wore Enown, but no longer feared. 
Distant Britain and Ireland were visited, 
and the tin mines of Wales and Spain 
gave up their ore for the manufactories 
and smelting furnaces of Sidon and 
yee: 

We lere Tote the activity of the 
Phoenicians as contributing to the re- 


themselves and to leave the 
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sources of the people—to their means of 
Support. Phoenician hie was the most 
varied and luxurious of the 
wee. lhe iiaitket plices 
Of the coast cities were 
heaped with the resources of many na- 
tions, and by the consumption of these 
the people grew great and intellectual, 
The Pheenician mind rose to preémi- 
nence at an age so far removed that his- 
tory is unable to reach it with her faint- 
This small strip of seacoast, 


Enterprise 
brought afflu- 
ence and power. 


ost taper. 


GREAT FACES OF TAME. 


fore he could possess himself of the key 
of the Pheenician coast, 

It was, however, the Phoenician mind 
rather than military resistance that gave 
to the people their immemotial tame, 
There was a certain adroit- 
ness and skill for which we 
should look in vain among 


Mental activity 
of Phcenicians; 
the Yankees of 
antiquity. 


ay -oller peaple of antiqgity. «lie. 
who foreran and outstripped the Greeks 
must have been both intellectual and 
expett above ail matious-of thei eines: 


SIDONIAN COAST BETWEEN GAZA AND ASHKELON,—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


with its two orthree principal cities, be- 
came the wealthiest and most desired 
morse! of the world. “The erent despet- 
isms of the East coveted the wealth and 
industrial resources of Pheenicia. Egypt 
sought ever to possess herself of so rich 
an The kingdom of Solo- 
mon and David did obeisance to “lyre 
Those 
stand against the intrigues and military 
préssiire of eréat nations. Tho apy- 
lomian kines baltered” at the Gates, tor 


appanage. 


and Sidon, eities were able to 


years. Necho besteted the“) yrian 
stronghold. Alexander must pause 


here in his career for seven months be- 


The Pheenicians had the reputation of 
being the great inventors of antiquity. 
They were the Yankees of the ancient 
world! Jt would appear under close 
Sertitiny (iat ticin pariewas tatiery sm 
adapt and disseminate the intellectual 
achievements of other races than to orig- 
inate: 
Phtenicians have the fame-ct inventing 
the alphabet, it isclear that they only 
adapted the hieroglyphics of the Egyp- 
tians to the mew purpose of phoncic, 


Thts, fer instance, though: the 


rather than pictomal, writing. Iiwas in 
this forty that they transmitted to>the 
Greeks that system of letters which 
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the Greeks have transmitted to 
iid. 

The Phoenicians have been 
credited with the first manufacture 
Pe glass, though this, 


in practicalarts Was taken by them 
and industries. 


mMail- 


ac- 
of 
also: 
from 
the Egyptian artisans, and 
Pyois iiipioved, even io the extent of 
casting mirrors of glass. Likewise, the 
of 


Te- 


invention 
those two 
miarkable dyes, 
the crimson and | 
Pine pier phe, 
would appear to 
have been de- 
frived' | by » the 
Pehosen1C1 a t.s | 
from the Baby- | 
lonians; but the | 
Lommer wer. 
fected “these art 
amd iade «it 
available in giv- 
ing to their fab- 
mcs the richest 
colorings ever produced. From the 
Babylonians, also, came the rudiments 
of arithmetic and the system of weights 
and measures which the Phoenicians took 
up, used, improved, and disseminated. 
Of the language of the Phoenicians we 
Dave single text preserved by Plautus 
Meters three scenes of the fifth act 
of the Pemu/us. “There in 
the dialogue the dramatist 
transcribes pas- 
sages in Punic from the colloquial speech 
Or ihe people of Carthage. Besides this, 
we possess a considerable number of 
monumental fragments and_ isolated 
words and expressions. A Phoenician 
poet is mentioned in an Egyptian in- 
ecripiion. The Greeks preserved by 
translation the subject-matter of several 
Phoenician books. 


| 


BSeASEWN. 


WK. 


Preservation of 
fragments of 


Phenician. : 
(Cel gahibal 


a NW. WSs: 
OV AE W ees WEI DSS. 
| WE CWE De LS pe & CRm S 
ws WE-R Fem kes OW BY + 
SYS SSUES SUR 
SS WOW. WEE WER. WA AIS Lz & 
MF ol MONS VHMWE UI. pm, ‘y: 
Vee AV B\> 2 5 W Shek sulypo Sey 
EW. AN GSW > Wet W ta 
&MYNSE. NEY 1 BOSSY WE HE 6 
Gam WE WMA 2 ES By Uo 
GVW WN Sup he awh gy A 


FAC SIMILE FROM SAMARITAN 


dol 


the Sidonian kings has been found in 
recent years bearing an inscription of 
ereater length and value than all other 
Phoenician writings which have been 
saved irom the wreek of time; The ex- 
amples of inscriptions which we possess 
are done m-cither stonevor metal. From 
these fragments we have our knowledge 
of the language of the Phoenicians. 


———————— 


CCU ROP NE: 
S Se 


CON ce WE Aer 


XVe YW 


NOU gae wa wqual 


UN col Gunns udus 


CLE “GELe) Neto cl 


we 

WEN NGL.Q NU LUN & 
AGU Le ALL GL as 
CLUIGU AG GO. LCA: LN 
GO UL kkk NGL 
LU Le CU ta, AG, 
LAC. WNU UNLA ? LUNA 


Cexau con xc. au 
ee eee 
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That language is found to be a Semitic 
tongue in close analogy with the Hebrew. 
The two lanewuages are plainly but dia- 
lectical divervences of the 
ae Character of the 
same original speech. The tanguage;inven- 

: tion of alphabet. 
words of the 
ate formed mi the same triliteral mold 


The amane 


Pheenician 


as ate tie worde of Tebrew. 
fer of writing also is from: rieht to left, 
The alphabet consists of twenty-two pho- 
netic symbols, which may be regarded as 
the foundation of all the alphabets of the 
civilized nations of Europe and America. 

The invention of alphabetical writing 
is thus conceded to the people winder 
consideration. We should not, however, 
suppose that the ‘‘invention” was an 
original production out of nothing. On 
the contrary, the system of phonetic 


A coffin of one of | symbolism employed by the Phoenicians, 
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and by them handed over to mankind, 
was itself the result of an evolution 
which had been going on for ages. The 


Phoenician characters, for instance, were | 


not devised by the people who first em- 
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semipictorial, and symbolical character 
of the Egyptian alphabet to true pho- 
netic signs. The means by which this 
was accomphshed furnish a curious ex- 
ample of the laborious processes by 


| Nawes axp Pownr ke ae Os | [ 

eee ee ALMYRENE, | PHOENICIAN, TE ae Estranceto.| Syrrac, sos 

Aleph a 1 x XBY ens | RX XK w { {| 
Beth oe Ve a Sd 4. oe a 4 = 2 | 
Gimel g 8] 4 x | ay a a ~X ay es 
Daleth do 4° 9 I q4 1 BY 1 ? = | 
He hoo5 - x A T\ x oo oI d 
Vay 1 GG ets ae 77 ) ~ a Q zr) 
Zayin 2 97) I ia ty ' 5 | 

| Cheth ch 8] 7 in BA H % aw ww Ss 
Teth t 9] G 3) 19) v \ 4 Esl 
You y 10 ’ , cay » mr - = ay 
Kah  & 20) § ao a 4 4 be ne 
Meare. one 550) | 4 y ina (2 2 A \ | | | 
Mera m 40) 5 a) lm hal a Hy wy oad 20 —o 
Nun n 50 5 i a AN 3 t Joi 
‘oi ei ce u jatie M A 2 2 Pl 
“Ayia 2 0 | velo OO V V = 8 eee | 
Po p80 | b | 3A 2 | A) = = 5 
Talo t 9 yy | ¥ ae ‘s m < ‘ | = 
Koph = & 100 | P 1S 9) mae p : ce | _9 
ag ae Bi: 4q aa o\ 1 a 
Shin sk 300 By y ee | AY nr a ad yp 
Tay t 400 | 4 w th } ) Nv I) | Z | oe > 


ANCIENT ALPHABETS, 


ployed them, but only improved from | 
| from ruder to more scientific stages of 


preéxisting forms. The strong likeli- 
hood is that the rudiments of the formal 
part of the Phoenician alphabet were de- 
rived from the older Egyptian. The 


which the human mind goes forward 


activity. 
Originally the Hebraic, that is, the 
Semitic, writings agreed well with the. 


great improvement made by the Pheeni-| primitive Egyptian in this, that they 


cians consisted in reducing the pictorial, 


both expressed the objects of sense by 


Pua fs 


rude delineations of those objects, that 
is, by picture writing. Thus, for in- 
Genesis and de- Stanee, the letter aleph sig- 


velopment of “fh aie cn 
alnhanerical nified an ox, and the letter 


porels: itself was a rude represen- 


tation of an ox’s head or face. 
seeond letter was dct, that is, the house 
letter: tor ff siommed a house, and 
tie Character was drawn im iinitation of 
the front of a house. 


the turd siem was the camel letter, 


t ae | 
called gimel, for gimcl signified a camel, 


and the symbol mwas “‘backed like a 
The tourth was the door letter, 
Daleth signified a door, and was made in 


camel.” 


imitation thereof; and so on through 
the whole list of letters. 

The Picenmicians took the alphabet in 
this stage of development and phoneti- 


Gized it; fliat-is, they struck. away its | 
symbolieal signifieanee. In | 


Work of the 
Pheenicians in 
producing a ra- 
tional system. 


doing so, they retained 
the names of the charac- 
ters and the characters themselves; but 
at the same time assigned to each char- 
acter the initial sound of the word signi- 
fying the object originally designated 
picreriatly “oy the character. Thus the 
Ox letter, @igp2, no longer sionified the 
ox, but the initial sound of the name of 
the ox, that is, a. The house letter no 
longer signied house, theneh the char- 
acter resembling the house was retained, 
ibiteclite ist sound of the mame of a 
house; that is, the first sound of dc¢h, or 
Oe oo -clsouthe camel letter, e777, Jost 
its symbolism, retaining only the pho- 
Meme value or ~ fa. “The door letter 
became ad, the initial sound of dalcth; 
and so on through the whole twenty-two 
Of -vosvels proper, there 
were none; that is, no written vowels. 
f, u, and a were invented by the Greeks 
and added to the alphabet which they 
had received otherwise ready-made from 


the Phoenicians. 
23 


characters. 


In like manner | 


The 
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We have referred above to the spread 
of the alphabet thus brought into exist- 
ence, Nromthe Plicenician piracion at 
ClAchers or wyere sa. ean : 
the alphabets of Hebrew out the world. 
and Arabic; andi tiene, them the Syriac, 


derive 


their deseendemt tongue, “\Whercver the 


Hebrews have gone, in the Old orld 
Orie ev, they liave carried the Piceni- 
Cla alphabet ae thesvenicle or their 
“ritten lanowace, More than this, the 
Phoenician characters made their way 
across the borders to become the basis 
of rational writing among the Aryan 
races of both Asia and Europe. This 
alphabet got, so to speak, into the far- 
flowing currents of Indo-European life, 
eastward os fer as Hindustan. 
and westward to California and the up- 


flowing 


periountains of tle tiver Amazon. The 
adopted 
with certain variations by the Mongoli- 


myfine characters have been 


ane, the Dorks, and the Stanchu lartars. 
ieralphabet Gt the Persians is derived 
from the same original. 

Greater still than this diffusion was that 
eirected by the Asttite and adventurous 
Creeks, opie and) periectine ihe 
Phoenician alphabet, they embalmed it 
fOvevar tm [hecareatest literature of ine 
ancient world. The original Oseans, 
Umbrians, and Etruscans of the Italian 
peninsnla took up the same alphabet 
iromisthe enlightened Greeks, made it 
the basis of Latin expression, and trans- 
jitted fieas the chavaictertot Rome i 
ie better part.at the world, ~ The Vee 
tonic raees accepted from the Romans 
and the Greeks, sooner or later, the same 
alphabetical forms, but with certain con- 
siderable native additions and modifica- 
tions. Thus out of the original Phoeni- 
cian cliaraciers the vast wiitines Of the 
enlightened nations have been wrought 
into form and permanence. 

It is a peculiar happiness of modern 
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times that its thought, entering into the | antiquity that each was exposed to haz- 
fixed forms of literature, is preserved | ards and contingencies with which the 
Happiness of against all reasonable | modern world is unacquainted. 


yee. enemess of destitiction, It | Wevoan bat believe tat the invciiog 
ig seems beyond ihe probable | of Jetters were expert im liter ex 


contingency of hwinan affairs that obliv- | pression. Tle ciranee the 
2 Oblivion of 


ion shall ever overtake the literature of | vicissitude of human affairs Phenician 
, F eau literature. 
any reat nation of the present day. by wineh total oblivion 


Nothing short of a general cataclysm | has overpassed the literary teeords a1 


the Phuenteian race! Here we 


have an old sarcophagus of a Si- 


NT donian king, with its imseriplion. 
e 

<4 iy he ere aud there a. broken stone 
ce. eS ad CO~<. \> 


slabe yonder aiar im The voie an 

bh Wi TNS KS ark LS 4 Roman dramatist a transeribed 
/ ee . yng | tragisent from the folk speech: 
Vict eck | a rival city. That is all! For 
] enn < the rest, the Phoenicians have 
WAS S tos ttt, : been dependent for the perpetu- 
oO ation Of their fame upon material 
| tao Vere az y<- ~ enterprises, such ascity building, 


warfare, and maritime commerce. 


| 
WRAY Cc. Are | In art and. artisanship. tie 


' ; qoenlei< ye equaled, 1 
Ne) ae PI ician people equaled, if 
a 
! ° they did not sur- — 
- Superiority of 
By Ss CO ce pass, every other the art work of 
@ the Pheenicians, 


tase of antiquity. 


e 
\d .) 
~ LS StOoE P cas Ns weavers aid dyers-of. fabrics, 
e 
Yess _ they acquired international repu- 
: ~ tation at a time when few races 


SPECIMEN OF SYRIAC MANUSCRIPT. 


were acquainted with the works 
of the rest. As workers ii 
of nations, and a purposed vandalism ; metal, the Sidonian artists were among 
against the literary monuments which | the most skillful of the many ingenious 
the modern peoples have produced, could | peoples around the shores of the Medi- 
ever endanger the perpetuity of our|terranean. The manufactures of Sidon, 
learning, letters, and vast volume of) Tyre, amd Byulde were varied tara ie 
printed thought, gree, extending to almost all branches 

In these regards antiquity suffered | of work known io the ancients. At no 
great hardships. Iteam not be doubted other place in the Old MiWorld wa3 
that strong, progressive, enlightened vreater activity displayed than in the 
communities of the Old World have factories and shops of the Phoenician 
sunk into the oblivious nether darkness | cities. There iron and brass and silver 
by the destruction of their records and | and gold were wrought into many vari- 
literary monuments. Such was the | eties of skillful workmanship. Stone- 
isolation of the states and peoples of | cutting and building were practiced in a 
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perfection second only to that of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Gem-cutting was 
done with a fineness and beauty of exe- 
cution almost unequaled in any age 
amouwe any people. The manuiacture 
of perfumes was carried to the highest 
Success. AS late asthe Roman ascend- 
ency tlhe nobiles and ladies of the Eter- 
mal City paid tbute to the perfume- 


Din. geen 
a Sty! 


mE 
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wrought fabrics of wool and linen, cut 
timber nid built i aid carved at and 
framed it to a degree of perfection for 
which we should look in vain 
other peoples of that age. 


among 
Cotton was 


also cultivated, spun, woven into cloth. 
The fur trade was opened into remote 
regions 
en 


by Phoenician adventurers. 
the Greeks were dependent upon 


Tehran rsh ceh eh aemsepae tee an 


PHCENICIAN POTTERY, 


makers of the Syrian coast. In mining, 
the Phoenicians were unrivaled. They 
developed the mines not only of their 
own country, but also of Thasos and far- 
off Spain and Britain. 

Perhaps the application of science to 
practical enterprise was not carried to 
Pleural periection 1 any 
department of industry in 


Perfection of 
Pheenician in- 
dustries; trade 
by sea. any country of the ancient 
world than in the mining works of the 


Phcenicians. They made wine and oil. 


-From Magazine of Art, 


thet for ticir supply of furs, Ivory 
was gathered from the tropics in two 
continents, and distributed to nations 
who knew not where or how to procure it. 
Alabaster was carved into many pleas- 
ic forms, Pinally, a trade in live ami- 
mals was carried on with all parts of the 
civilized world, and from this the Pheeni- 
cians proceeded to a universal commerce 
in slaves. 

‘The carryine on of these vast» and 
varied branches of trade was, for the 
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most part, by the routes of the open sea. 
This involved a knowledge of naviga- 


tion and of all the associated circuin- | 


stances of Wariime commerce. 
declares that navigation was discovered 
by Of 


expression of the Roman 


the Phoenicians. course, 


naLaralist 


could not be taken literally, for no race 


Pliny | 


this 
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| In the next place, he must be thoroughly 
familiag with the starry heavens, “Iie 
is sail im particular of the mmarineror tae 
ancient world. 


| 
To him the stars were 
| . e 
everyting. By them he must keep iis 
lite 


third place, the navigator mmust knew 


eourse and reach his destination. 


how to contend with the dangers of the 


& 


of be 


eted the means of soine 10 sea: 


said to have discov- 
But 
the “fist of the 
MICs TOucaii yy 4Neir 


~ 


men ean 
the Phoenicians were 
known commerce 


safely abroad on the dangerous déeps, 


Navigation involves several kinds of 


knowledge. In the aret placemthe maxi. 
gator must know the seas 
ail «their 
shores: that is, he must be 


skilled in geography and cosmography. 


Prerequisites of 
navigator’s art; 
Phoenician ship- 
building, 


ORNAMENTS WORN BY PH(ENICIAN WOMEN, 


surrounding | 


He must meet the storm and tem- 
pest on an element where his only safety 
will depend upon the strength of his 
erait and the skill of management. 

As shipbuilders and navigators, the 
Pheenicians were perhaps the greatest 


sea. 


| people of antiquity. Indeed, it is doubt- 
| ful whether as builders of sailing and 


{radime Vessels they lave e.er been or 
passed. The forests of the Syrian coast 


' furnished cedar and cypress and oak of 


ea, 


S 
hae see 
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the best quality for the building of ships. | 
The native timber was of a kind to re- 
sist the action ol salt water alinest for/J 
centuries. With these materials in their 
hands, and the opportunities of the Medi- 

tertanean beiore them, the Vhoeniciane 

became facile principes among the mari- 

time races of the Old World. 

The oldest form of Photnician ship 


with awhich ave are acgiuainted 6 a 
trading vessel called bx the | 
It 28 


Evolution of 
Phoenician ves- 
sels; ships of 
Byblus, 


Greeks the gaulos. 
a ship with a bigh prow 


and stern rounded up in such form that 
one end of the vessel looked much as the 
other end. The gaulos was propelled by 
a single large sail and by oarsmen, a 
iis original 
vessel was presently elongated, and be- 
came a ship of fifty oars. It was per- 


score or more in number. 


fected as a merehantman, and was varied 
aud strengthened asawar ship. Finally, 
the same vessel yas developed into an 
armed merechantman of large dimensions 
and Great fame wider the name ofthe | 
‘‘ship of Tarshish.” Such a vessel was 
able to carry a crew of five hundred 
men. Both the Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian ships were known to have this 
capacity. 

It appears that the city of Byblus took 
the lead “or both “lyre and Sidon as a 
seat of shipbuilding. The Byblian ves- 
sels were regarded as the best. The 
keels and masts of these were made of 
cedar, and the oars of oak. For the lat- 
ter material the builders were indebted 
to the celebrated forests of Bashan, 
Tradition has it that the Sidomians and 
the sailors of Aradus were the most 
Skillinl “Che fame of these mariners 
filled the ears of antiquity, 
indebted to the (reeks for 
some knowledge of Phosnician navioa- 


We are 


i To them all months were alike. 
lite 


tion. The crews were subjected to the 
strictest discipline. The master of the 
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ship was supreme, and his officers and 
men obeyed him as the body obeys the 
mind. One special feature of excellence 
was the skill acquired by the 
Phoenicians in the distribu- 


Distribution of 
space; knowl- 
edge of pilots 


tion of space on shipboard, and marines. 


They learned how to divide up and ap- 
portion the various parts to cargo, sup- 
plies, and quarters in such manner as to 
avoid confusion and secure economy in 
storage and transportation. 

The pilots and officers of the Phacni- 
clan marine knew the sea as an open 
book. If we are to aceredit the univer- 
sal tradition, these men made their way 
out of the Mediterranean in both direc- 
tions, and sported alike with the Indian 
oecam and the Atlantic. ‘The sailors of 
this great marine acquired the mastery 
of the sail and the oar, until neither 
wind nor wave could stay their progress, 
While 
mariners of other countries were 
able to voyage only in the most favora- 
ble weather, the Phoenicians took all 
seasons for their own. 

A part of this skill and success was 
traceable to the knowledge which the 
Phoenician sea captains had of the skies 
and stars. The Greek seamen sailed by 
the -cousteliaiig “Ob. Pte weesrheicicn 
Great Bear. We may read- eee 
ily perceive the confusion Greeks. 
which would arise from this source. 
Ursa Major, though brilliant, varies his 
position by sweeping around the pole. 
Doubtless the Greek sailors observed 
this phenomenon and steered accord- 
ingly, whether their guiding constella- 
tion were above or below, to the right or 
the lett, of the pole. “The Pheemeiamnea: 
however, discovered the Polar star, and 
sailed by that unvarying monitor of the 
heavens, “lhe Greeks called “it “ihe 
‘* Phoenician star.’’ Not only accuracy, 
but speed of sailing was attained. A 


Litt 
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good Phcenician ship was able to make | Along the African coast the same activ- 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred | 


amd tity miles ii tavemty-four lore, 


This speed will appear sutiiciently sur-y 


prising when we remember that as late 
as [he litteently century the best wallevs 
of the Venetians were not able to snr- 
pass a hundred ailes ina day s sailing, 
Only in inoderm tives, with the rise ar 
science and its application in the pro- 
pulsion of ships, has any people sur- 
passed the Phoenicians in speeding 
vessels across the sea, 

The first product of this mastery of 
tie deco wves the connmercialeavealth 
and greatness of the Phoenicians. 
Peyptian sculptures of the timeor Tiuth- 


Gammerdial mosis III show by clear de- 


wealth followed jineation the nature of the | 


enterprise by 


sedand land. imposts levied on the peo- 


ple of the Syrian coast. 
represented as bringing corn and wine 
and oil, horses, gold, silver, and iron. 
Arms of many patterns and elegant 
In all these things Phoe- 
Moreover, 


works of art. 
nician commerce abounded. 
OM toe Other hand, their caravans struck 
out across the deserts to Mesopotamia, 
and came back laden with all the stuffs 
of Babylonia. Vessels of clay and metal 


ornaments, and fabrics dved with the | 
michest tints ever known to the art of | 


The latter are | 


ity was displayed. Malta was reached— 
sicily, Sardinia, Cotsiea, the Baleares, 
the coasts Or spain, the Pillars of Her- 
cules. From all these regions the best of 
their products were drawn with the prin- 


as has ever been—to 


cipal advantage 


| the carriers. 


lactivity by Sea ‘Was colonization. 


The § 
' enterprise carried them among the Greek 


coloring, must be included in this com-_ 
_and established themselves in Dodona. 


mercial invoice. 

Meanwhile, copper ore was discovered 
ithe island) of Cyprus, and the Phvent- 
cians began to work that 
valuable metal into nten- 
sils, implements, and coins. 
The lines of maritime enterprise was 
stretched from Sidon 


Outlying trad- 
ing ports of the 
race; coloniza- 
tion. 


prus, Rhodes, Crete, Thera, Melos, Sa- 
mothrace, Imbros, Lemnos, and Thasos, 
all these in the European direction. 


and Tyre and. 
Byblus to all the important parts of the | 
Mediterranean, and far beyond—to Cy- | 


Jesccond Tesillt ob this extraordinary 
‘hie 
began to colonize. The 
story of Carthage, of its founding by a 
eolgny iroin lyre, is: kioGwn as far as 
Vergil and his Roman epic have been 
borne by fame. But not Carthage only 
was built by the Phoenicians. Their 


Phoenicians 


islands and to the mainland of Hellas. 
Duncker establishes the date of the land- 
ing of the Phoenicians on Thasos, and of 
Cadmus, in Beeotia, at the close of the 
sixteenth or the beginning of the fif- 
teentl) centui 4, C.lt 1s believed that 
when the Dorians, about the close of the 
twelfth century B. C., took possession of 
Melos, they supplanted the Phoenicians 
in that island. 

The legend of the influence of Cad- 
mus and his countrymen at Thebes runs 


as ter as tie limits Ct PO- Guiceaching af 


i “1 hilo the Pheenicians 
htelearning. Meanwhile, _” ee 
the same active people shores. 


made their way to the west of Greece, 


[iw the mest <place, they cectipied the 
promontories of Sicily and the small 
islands. citeumyacent. Om the south 
coast they built the city of Makara, and 
om the west coast they founded Eryx, 
five thousand feet above the sea level, 
aid built thereon a temple to the Syrian 
V eis. 

In Sardinia many Phoenician colonies 
Were establismed. In this island, iran, 
silver, and lead were found, and hereby 
the eagerness of the Phcenicians for valu- 
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able metals was whetted toanedge. By ; regions lying to the west. When their 
the close of the twelfth century they had undertaking succeeded according to 


Diodorusde- reached the western bound- | their desire, and they had collected great 
seribes Pheeni- 
cian voyages | 

andcolonization. T)iodorus vives an inter- | sea beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 


which is called Oceanus. First of all 


aries of the Mediterranean. | treasures, they resolved to traverse the 


esting account of the passage by the 


al SH ldd TM alll, 


KASS: 
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PHUENICIANS BRINGING TREASURES TO SOLOMON, 
Phoenician mariners from the inland to; on their passage through these pillars, 
the greaterocean. ‘*Fromancient times,” | they founded upon a_ peninsula of 
save he, “the Pleenicians carried om an | Europe a city which they called Gad- 
uninterrupted navigation for the sake of | eira, and erected works suitable to the 
trade, and planted many colonies in | place, chiefly a beautiful temple to Her- 
Africa, and not afew in Europe in the | cules, with splendid offerings, accord- 
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ing to the custom of the Phoenicians. | Greeks and Romans was called Gades; 


As this teniple was honored at that 
time, so also in later times, down to our 
Ow Gays, it wag held i ereat rever- 
When the Phoenicians, in order 
to explore the coasts beyond the pillars, 
took their cotirse alone the shore of 
Libya, they were carried away far into 
Oceanus by a strong wind, and after 


ence. 


PILLARS OF HERCULES.—Drawn by John O’Connor. 


being driven many days by the storm, 
they came to a large island opposite 
Libya, where the fertility was so great, 
and the climate so beautiful, that it 
seemed, by the abundance of blessings 
found there, to be designed for the 
dwelling of the gods rather than men.” 

Here we havea narrative full of inter- 
est. The Gadeira spoken of is known 


OUmiie coins by the maine of Gadir, or | 


pveadir; but 1: the™watitines of the 


tlie, the moder Cadiz, which isthe 
_ most ancient city in Europe rounding of Ca- 
Gat 
name from antiquity. The taladventures. 


ee sae ‘1, alzand Lars 
Hine preserwed 10s: chic. coniedtu- 
date assioned by Duncker and other 
Aitigtamdis tO: this event as the year 
Lio ib. C: 


Close by the Phoenician Gades lay the 


valley of the Guadalquivir. This received 
the Phoenician name of Tarsis, or, as the 
Hebrews have transmitted it, Tarshish. 
twas {roi this remote recion that the 
huge ships of the Phoenicians, voyaging 
to the Syrian coast and laden with the 
raw materials of a most valuable com- 
merce, were tained: by Ezékicl vile 
ships of Tarshish. 

We have now approached the conjec- 
tural parts of Phoenician maritime enter- 


prise, That tie dea <aptuins of Sidon 
and “Tvrecand Dy ilis made their ssi), 
into the Atlantic can not be doubted: 
To what extent iiey explored the coast 
of Africa 1s inknown. 
and 
It is 
possible that tes -adventuters doubled 


Britain 
her resources can not be doubted. 


themselves familiar with 


Afriea and made their way to India; 
but the greater likeltheod is that the 
line of communication with that coun- 


That they made | 


try wae established by the way vor the? 


Red sea, as well as overland by caravan, 

OF the’ Semitie tace mie other pecple 
have displayed even approximately so 
Phonedssay ClCAt Activity 1h extencdine 
ance Men ate knowledge, colonizing and 
and knowledge. exploring the hitherto 
unknown regions of the earth, as did 
the Pheentcians. Of the adventurous 
Aryans, only the Greeks, the Italians, 
and the Hnelish haye equaled the brave 
seamen of the Phoenician cities—this, 
{d0,-it the Vepth ot amiiquity, tor the 
age of these extraordinary enterprises 


by sea and Jand cai not have been) 
less removed than the cleventh century 


before our era. 
‘Tie preeminence Of the Pheenician 
race was clearly recognized by the best 
of 
The ‘Greeks were 
not much disposed to con- 


peoples the 


world. 


Greeks do hom- 
age to the race; 
small political 
progress. 


Cede precedence 16 ally people other 


| king of theirown. 
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not much may be said with respect to 
this people. In common with the other 
Semiutes, they suffered on account of the 
non-separation of the civil and the re- 
ligtous lite, Relieton and civil society 
were mixed and blended into one, and 
the priests, as has 
ncder 


alwavs happened 
such conditions, held back the 
race fromm true political developments, 

several 


and Tyrians 


Phoenicia was divided into 
The Sidonians 


and Uvblkans lhadeeaeh a 


kingdoms. 


Division into 
kingdoms; com- 
parisons with 
Italy. 


It does 
notappear that ile conn- 
in was éver united mider 2 commion 
wovernment. The aspect, on thé whole, 
must remind the reader of the political 


condition of the Italian seacoast in the 


than themselves; but they clearly recog- | 


nized the swperiority of the Picenteians 
im the mastery of the sen, ac well ac 1 
The 


Iiellenes regarded the philosophers of 


the invention of phonetic writing. 


{he syiian coast as their schoolmasters: 
They recarded them with the same re- 
spect as the Leyptians. 
of the commercial and antellectualereat 
ness of Phcenicia was spread through all 
the countries of tlhe Mediterranean, 
Inthe matterof government and laws 


The tradi | 


Middle Ages—with this difference, how- 
ever, that the civil life of the Phoenician 
cities did not develop into activity by 
femocraic agitation. “Om ihre comtran : 
the common political stagnation peculiar 
torall Semitic eovernments sipervened, 
and “while private enterprise. went for 
ward with astonishing strides, the civil 
life lay dormant. In the Italian seashore 
republics, on the other hand, the politi- 


eal life was predominant. Every man 


[Was apart of the governinent, and the 
AUCISIML 


fact of government seemed to be tlic 
first consideration of the people. 

The kingship in the Phoenician cities 
was of the common Catnanitish type. 
It is not clearly known by what right the 
king came to the throne character of 
and reigned, The Semitic pepe eunier 
lanetiame 15 near always eo taler 
inthis term: that the kine “avas cle 
sen;"’ but the manner of choice did not, 
perhaps, correspond to any of the meth- 
ods of modern times. The principle of 
hereditary suecession had much to do 
with the appointment of the king. The 
rule of primogeniture, however, was not 
strongly enforced, and the claims of 


Lie 


several brothers were almost equally 
strong. 
Another element of much value entered 


into the problem of choice, and that was | 


the personal ambition and ability of the 
candidate. The Semitic 
greatly disposed to accept, follow, and 
obey a popular prince. He who seemed 
to have the largest gifts as a warrior, he 
who ‘‘ found most favor” in the eyes of 
the people generally obtained the throne. 
The candidates, however, with occa- 
sional exceptions, were members of the 
reigning family. 

ws a rule, the retonine prince was 
displaced only by death or revolution. 
Sidoniandynas- At one place we are able 
ioe. to trace out the Sidomian 
cession. dynasty for seven consecu- 
tive reigns, beginning in the latter part 
of the fifth century B.C. The diagram 
stands thus: 


nations were 


Tetramnestus 
Eshmunazar I 


| 
Tabnit I——Ammashtart 


OO 


{ 
Eshmunazar II Straton I 


| 
Tabnit II 

| 
Straton If 


We here have a form of descent very 
similar to that in monarchical countries 
of Europe. But the evolution of gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding the favorable 
situation, stopped short. More than any 
Orner =people of Semitic blood, the 
Phoenicians approximated the Indo- 
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Burepeams in the civil as well as the | 


eommieccial tite, Jt is ‘clear that tlie 
governmental organization of the Phoe- 
nician cities surpassed that of the He- 
brews, and showed greater variety than 


might be found in the Mesopotamian | 
| could be traced far back to and growth of 


kingdoms. 
As we have said, the Sidonians had a 
king of their own, as did also Tyre and 
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Byblus and Berytus and Aradus. It can 
not be dowbted that this type of civic 
monarchy arose from the 

cs Place of the city 
of kings in general 


Mie 

first the king was no more than the elder 
Ob tne at rie, 
sedentary and Dilla city, the hexdiman 


patriarchical headship 


the ancient tribes. 
When the tribe became 


was deine “Chereswas dlso an aimstoc: 
racy. With the development of the 
cities there arose merchant princes, ship- 
owners and warehousemen of high sta- 
tion and great wealth. These were 
divided from the multitude of laborers, 
‘The nobil- 


ity rose to influence in the government. 


artisans, sailors, and slaves. 


It wasimpossible that the city kings could 
rule with such absolutism amid the teem- 
ing and active population of the capital 
as did the feudal princes of our later 
Middle Ages, or as did the great kings 
of the East. 

The natural independence of a wealthy 
aristocracy would throw a rein over the 
willof the king. Nodoubt 

: peat: The Tyrian no- 

a community of interest bility acheckon 
existed between the sov- "°™onarcm 

ereion and the mobility. It was of im- 
Porlance TO -e1cl Alike thats order and 
peace should be maintained. The throne 
must depend on revenues, and in return 
for tiese ume. eoncede to the wealthy 
Sidonian and Tyrian burghers many 
advantages and rights. The merchants 
of the cities are Generally spoken of as 
They hed oreat pride and 

Ezekiel calls themelders 
The more iniliential were 


princes. 
great Cstaics, 
Of 11e-Cita 
gathered around the king and consti- 
filed lic rome. “Vhese were the chicis 
Of ancient fainiliesand hereditary priesis, 
It was a point of honor among the 


Phoenicians that descent 


Pride of descent 


: the aristocracy. 
the forefathers of the tribal ¥ 


epoch. Fora long time this hereditary 
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tight tO precimifience: im the civic imon- 


arehy would be recognized and pass un- | 


challenged; but at lénoth wealthy mei 
chants, trading firms, and great sea cap- 
tains would claim admission 
kines council. There must be an en- 
Inieoment “to adimit such as-these 16 
participation in the affairs of the city. 
a Wie would 


military life also 


into the , 


make | 
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' Greeks or the Italians a highly inflected 
civil government, became in the hands of 
the Phcenician nobility no more than a 
prefigurement and possibility. 


The civic monarchy of the mother 
cilies Ol FP heenicia tended to 
spread itself into the colo- 
The older colonies 
followed the parent state in their style 


The civic mon- 
archy diffuses it- 
self into foreign 
parts. 


nies. 


VIEW OF LANARKA, CYPRUS. 


some great. A condition supervened 
ltke that of medieval Wemce,. “The 
Sidonian council in the fourth century 
B.C. had been imereased 16 five: him. 
died Tine 
movement was clearly in the dircetion 


or six hundred imembers, 


of the republican development which , 


was TO appear after mamy cenmmes, 30 
the Italian cities; but the appearance 
Hever ee 16 iititiee, “Pe ciiide- 
velopment was arrested, and that which 
would have become in the hands of the 


it “omvernment, “Llis moveimentyes, 

tended westward as far as the cities ot 
MCypris, but not farther, In the West; 
| particularly in Carthage, an aristocratic 
‘form of Goverment was adopted) will a 
ptendene, toward republicanism, By the 
Catthagiiiais the -liieshin con aie 
mother Tyre was discarded in favor of a 
bandos. There was an elective system 
by which annually two suffetes, corre- 
| sponding in part to the Roman consuls, 
-and in part to the judges of Israel, were 
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chosen. The office of suffete was partly 
juridical and partly executive. <A Car- 


magistratesof the people; the elders cor- 
responded to the senators of the Romans. 
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PRIEST DENOUNCING JUDGMENTS TO THE KING, 


thaginian council was formed, composed The kings of the old Phoenician cities 
of thirty elders, who were representa- { led a luxurious life. They were rich in 
tives of the principal families as well as | resources and splendid in their manner 
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of living, Incaddition tn the Gingly 
office many of them had commercial in- 
eae terests In common with the 
ofthe kingsand other princes of the state. 
tgek, Theaceounts of the Tyrian 
aiid Sideiian kings are uniform im cde- 
scribing them as princes of the high- 
est estate and.olory. Ezekiel speaks of 
the Mine of ‘lyre as sitting like a @od 1n 


the midst of the sea, and as dwelling | 


in Eden, “ Precious stones,” saith the 


prophet, “are the covering of lis pal | 


aces; the imiby, the topaz, the diamand, 
the chrysolite, the onyx, and the jasper, 


thesapphire; theearbuncle, the emerald, | walls, was-of “icantic 
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metropolis was built on either the coast 
oran island. ‘The situations were nar- 


row. Aradus was founded on a mere 
ia OO sme e a oie 


smallness of the rock on which the 


rock. off the coast. 
city 
and 
the number of inhabitants, caused every 
house to 


Mes, seven stades. only i. cireiL, 


have many stories. Living 
water had to be obtained from the main- 
hand. “Qu ete isi). There sere: omy: 
wells and cisterns.” 

Tyte levee savas built ina like sia 
LiO.. sido, line over the sea, “Ihe 
building, particularly that of the outer 


blocks of stone, 


CYPRIAN TOMB (OF ROMAN PERIOD) A’T TAKSBET.—Drawn by Duhousset. 


and gold; the workmanship of his ring- 
cases he bears upon him.” The Psalm- 
ist declares that the kine’s warments 
smell of myrrhand cassia; in ivory pal- 
aces the sound of harps gladdens him; 
at his right hand stands the queen in 
gold of Ophir, in a garment of wrought 
gold; on broidered, carpets she shall be 
brought to him; the young maidens her 
companions follow her. 

The reader must not foreet the sitta- 


ann the Phoenicians were estab- 
Situation of the A . 
civicmonarehies lished. The kingdom was 
of Phoenicia. . 3 
arcily,, the cily was costae, 


aud the state was that. The Phoenician 


laid as much as possible in imitation of 
the «natural citi. ‘No other ancicur 
cities were built to so great 
a height. Great popula- the cities from 
: the sea. 
tions must be accommo- 

dated iit the smiallest aid: 


Appearance of 


Story was 
The re- 
turning merchantman drawing near to 


laid on stoty to a ereat leient. 


this part of the Syrian coast would see 


Pihe lofty strictures and=stone walleccr 
rpidon Arising out of the sea, 
HOW i which these civie monarchies of 


* As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand.” 


High up above the heavy stone 
masonry lighter stories of dwelling 


| houses were constructed of wood work. 


ae Jor yi f Le S Pa NI CLANS. 


Of all this only a few remains have 
come down to the present day. Along 
the shore opposite the islands on which 
Tyre and Aradus were built, as also in 
the neighborhood of Sidon and Byblus, 
many rock tombs are found belonging 


foo antiquity. Ihe tombs, like ile | 
houses, are built one story upon the 
other. Like remains are found in 


Cyprus and among the ruins of ancient 
Carthdae. «or the rest. however, the 
splendid and compact cities which the 
Phoenicians builded in the times of 


tendency 


tein @reainess have sunk into dust and | 


oblivion. 

It only remains to remark the absence 
of any general federation among the 
aucicnt civic 
of Phoenicia. 
iidependent Of the resi. 


Absence of fed- 
eration among 
the Phenician 
states. 


conducive to the independent spirit in 
Mite eCllics. 
peoples were wont, particularly in times 
of trouble, to make leagues for self-pres- 
ervation against some common enemy, 


monarchies | 
Each was] 
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Hen distinc: Irom ihe practices of 
the otlter races of Syria to require some 
particular discussion. 

ln the titst itiee there was ereater 
to amony the 
Phcenicians than almost any 
Pheaeniera lay on 


mythology 
among 
other Semitic people. 
the border land between the Semites aud 
the 2a nations. “Ehe country and 
people were more infected with Indo- 
European influenees than was any other 
division @r the Setitie family, ‘This 
Side (fC 1m Thought, 1m instituuons, in 
and ‘The inter- 


manners eustoms., 


course of the Phcenicians was Europe- 


Wald. westward. It were bit natural 
to Expect UiAL 1M aocertain dweasure the 
mythological dogmas and traditions of 


the Phoenician race would approximate 


somewhat the myth and legend of the 
There seems to be something peculiarly 


The other Canaanitish | 


Due there does not appear to have been | 


any instance of such confederation 
among the enlightened and powerful 
Cities Of tie coust.. Even the rude Phil: 
istines confederated in war against the 
enemy; bunt Tyre and Sidon and Aradus 
and Byblus and Beruth pursued each 
her own course of development, and 
sought the perils and benefits alike 
witichesarise from independence and 
SOVErCIOnty. 

hesteligion of the Phoenicians was 
originally of the common Semitic type. 


In the secondary stage it 
General view of : = 


the religionand was a faith and _ practice | 


myth oftherace. . ‘ 
in close analogy and like- 


ness to that of the other peoples of Ca- 
naan. Inthe times of Phoenician great- 
ness, however, the religious rites and 
teachings of the race took a form suf- 


Aryans. 

To Philo, of Byblis, we are indebted 
for the greater part of our information 
Teor | Or 


In his Philo’s account 


econceriing the Jhocnician 


God 
Bie : : ee ree . of the genesis of 
translation of the writings 7s and 


of Danchomathon he gives sath 


and nature. 


| us the outline of the genesis of things 


and the theory of godhead. The reader 
Cam but be Suiprised “at the mixture of 
Greek and Semitic ideas in the system 
which Philo has transmitted to us. In 
the beginning all things were dark and 


obseure. There was a vast and melan- 
choly chaos. Over this there was a 
jMovine atmosphere, or swind, corre. 


| sponding to what in Hebrew phrase- 


Ology was the apirit, or breath, of the 


Eiohim, Tins was the wind of ‘the 
Beginning. The wind of the Begin- 


ning felt a yearniie of love, and tits 
moved tWpon ~the chaos. lhe imaiti- 
spring of things, therefore, was Desire. 

Desire was the true Beginnings. By 
the involution of the wind of the Begin- 
ning upon itself arose that form of mat- 
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ter called sn1ot. 
mot clear.” “seme 
others. ontrelyime matter; 
watery Iuixture. ltavas tle protoplasm 
ef wniversal nature. In this were’ tlie 
secs ar Mil things, Alot 

Then the imyih tins 
“And them shone forth 


soit Garth: 
others, 


i sobpalse 


Was 11 


form of an ege. 


omas follows: ‘ 
the sun and moon and the great constel- 


Ghia Fa CeS 


What this signified is | 


Qa ft 


the] 


OF VALVE. 


Kon 
ment obtained from trees. 
and 


discovered the nourish- 
And Hon 


Genos 


gotten. 


Protogonus  begot and 


| Genea, @vho dwelt im Phoenicia: and 
when the feree leat came they siretelied 
out their hands to the sky and the sim, 
sinee they regarded the sun as the only 
lord of the sky, they called him Belsa- 


men, which, among the Phcenicians, 


LIBANUS, WITH DRUSE VILLAGK ON CLIFF, 


AS the sair Tow sent-iorth a 
fiery glow, winds and clouds arose from 
the kindling of the sea and the earth, and 
rast tempests of rain streamed down ; 
and when all this dashed together there 
followed thunderings and lightning by 


tations. 


which the creatures were awaked; and 
on the earth and in the sea the male and 
the female elements beoan te move, 
And. “Irom the wind Ikolpia (and his 
wife, Batiu, which means night, A®on 
and Protogonus, mortal men, were be- 


|} means Lord of the Sky, and 
| Greeks Zeus.” 


among the 


| The myth proceeds with the beget- 
| ting of children by Zon and Protogo- 
nus. The children avere 
ealled Phos and Pur and 
Phlox; that is, Light and 
| Fire and Flame. For these children 
| discovered fire by rubbing together 
| pieces ofmmood. Also, they begat off- 
| spring who were of prodigious stature. 
~One another Libanus, 


The myth stoops 
down from sky 
to earth-land. 


avas Wasins, a 


Pern AAV iS, PGI Cia os. OG. 


third Antilibanus. Mere the myth 
touches the earth, for we have the 
names of mountains. One of the de- 
scendants of the giants discovered the 
art of making huts, while another in- 
vented clothing. These set up pillars 
to the fire and the winds and offered 
sacrifices of beasts. Then arose one of 
the descendants of these Titans, who 
was called Chusor, that is, Vulcan. He 


kingdom of his ancestors, took his sister 
Ge and begat EI, who had for one of his 
names Dagon. He it was that discovered 
corm and invented the piow. El sas 
Oienuded at the imidelity of his father, 
attacked him, drove him from his throne, 
and took the kingdom. Then he built 
Byblus, oldest city of the Phoenicians. 
So the myth wanders on and on through 
endless inflections, sometimes running 


was the father of ironmongers, the in- 
ventor of the fishhook, the first navi- 
gator of the sea. Another descendant 
was Agros. He was the field. From 
Iii caimme the Acrotes, who were the 
farmers, the husbandmen. 

After this was born Eljon; also a 
woman named Beruth. El- 
jomesicmited the fighest. 
He took Beruth and begat 
Uranus and Ge; that is, the Heaven 


and the Earth. Uranus obtained the 
o4 


Origin and de- 
scent of the Tyr- 
ian Baal; his 
powers. 


SITE OF DAGON’S HOUSE, NEAR GAZA,—Drawn by Paul Hardy, from a photograph. 


into Hellenic, but more frequently into 
Semitic, nomenclature. 

The El whose genesis is here described 
became the Badal of the Tyrians. Him 
they invoked as the king and guardian 
of them city. Eis added tame of Mel- 
kartth Sronined the citykine., Ee was 
also identified with navigation. To Bail 
Melkarth was reared the splendid an- 
cient temple at Tyre which so aston- 
ished the wonder-loving Herodotus with 
the richness and magnificence of its vo- 
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tive offerings and ceremonial. Bail Mel- 
karth was worshiped by the Phoenicians 


as the god of labor and conquest. 
was also the ereator of new life. Ile it 


was who, when the zodiac hung bane- 
fully over the earth, brought back the 
sun and vanquished the malevolent as- 
peck. 
ive lteat And cold: 
tion of Leo held the sun, and the earth 


He it was who warded off excess- 
When the constella- 


He | 


was scorched with fiery heat, Melkarth | 


pressed back the lion and gave shadow 
and renewal. Only when Bail was on a 


journey or slept might the people of the 


city suffer from the inauspicious look of | 


the heavens or the anger of the seas. 
it was one of the pecnliarines a1 ihe 
Tyrian worship that Melkarth combined 


in himself the beneficent and baneful | 
powers of nature, which among the other - 


Canaanites were divided 
Mellarth the f | 
godofblessing between Baiil and Moloch. | 


and of bane. 3 
‘The same’ thime “sae trie 


of Astarte, who was the divinity of pro- | 
She gave both 


creation and of death. 
blessing and bane. From her proceeded 
sensual enjoyment and birth on the one 
hand, and warned deal om tie tollicr 
Her worship was celebrated in great 


state at Ashkelon, Cyprus, and Carthage. | 


At Byblus the king's daughters served | 
Astrononiically, | 


aimGue tae priestesses. 
the Tyrian goddess was associated with 


the moon. With the waning of that orb> 
of | 


imourmine, snd on the retirm-or lina, 


the Tyrians performed the ~ rites 


they exchanged the mourninu! ceremony | 


for rejoicing and sensual pleasures. 
Under the name of Eljon the people 
of Byblus adored the Highest. 


that Etjon should have 


Cult and cere- 
monial of Eljon 
of Byblus. 


wild beasts! 
was celebrated with sacrifices and liba- 
to Eljon Adon, 


bord, the eine. 4 bers 


tions. Seeond Seis 


meaning the 


Strange | 


been slain in a battle with | 
His worship | 
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identical with the Hebrew Adonai, 
Adon was only a later form and varia- 
tion of Eljon, in whose place he stood. 
WYhen in the month of July the tiver 
Adonis, running down to the sea near 
the city of Byblus, was swollen and dis- 
colored avith the red) Garth of the moi 
tains, themsardthe De blians: “Our Adon 
is slain in Libanus by the savage boar of 
the war od.’ “The women of tec, 
at this season went to the shrine of tlic 
temple with loud cries and lamentations 
for tle death of the beloved 7idon- 
They were wont im tlicir irenzyo1 omer 
ent off Stem Mair wand tear tii 
breasts while thes cried sa lotic 2 1e 
that 1s: 


Lo 
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After awhile, with the subsidence of the 


land. ailanti: 


red stream, those seivine in the temple 
would wash the wooden image of Adon, 
and the god was then said to reippear. 
With this lamentations were exchanged 
for rejoicings, and these in turn for 
sensual pleasures. 

We have already améntioned 
Pheenician Vulean, called Chusor. 


the 
He 
it was who discovered the 
working of iron. The de- 
itv is shown on the Phoeni- 


Myth of Chusor 
and Chusarthis. 


Cian coins clad in a leather apron] aac 
carries a hammer and tongs. He was 


regarded as the tutelary god of civic 
life, and as having dominion over navi- 
With him was 
divinity called 


gation and handicraft. 
associaved the female 
Chusarthis. She Seenis 10 ls eocome- 
sponded to the Harmonia of the Greeks. 
Chusarthis, however, was reckoned one 
of the severe and chaste goddesses of 
the pantheon, having assigned to her 
the upholding of justice and the main- 
tenance of ayy. 

We here come to Cadmus. It is 
thought by some that Kaduoo is the 
Greek name of Bail Melkarth himself. 
But to the Greeks Cadmus appeared 
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rather as a hero and man-founder of ; already seen how pillars of stone and 


On the Pirccint- 
Cae 


Cities Chat as a deity, 


cig “side, liowever, 
Tradition of 


of wood were set up—gross effigies ex- 
pressive of the prodigious concepts and 


Cadmusandthe inus was the discoverer of | vague conccits of the people respecting 


Cabiri. 


imine. thea father —-of 
masonry, the inventor of writing. He 


searches for Chusarthis and weds her. 
ie; Decoines the cod Of dMarriage, the 
tutelary divinity of the wedding couch. 
Rite imyihe-o the jourmey of Cadmus, Of 
the founding by him of Thebes, and the 


wiving of his alphabet to the Greeks, is | 


known wherever their tradition has been 
disseminated. 

One of the principal myths of the 
Plicemicians had respect to the Cabiri. 
These were the seven sons of the dem- 
igod oyvdek, The Cabiri themeelves 
were nameless. Afterwards there was 
added to them as their brother 
eighth of the list, who took the name of 
Eshmtn, He was not only the last, but 
the greatest, of the Cabiri. 


the 


qieye were 


tie titelany deities of the city of Bery- | 


is eOr bert. Uimeall, the Cabin 
were the gods of the mantal arts and 


modtstrics, lhey were also the Innd 
gods. Their worship became especially 


popular in the later epochs of Phoenician 
listory.9 After the Cabiri came the 


Pilmitive erocs Of the Const cities, the | 


founders and builders of the state. The 
Phoenician pantheon at length descends 
to the level of human life. 


die Phoenicians, like the other Cae | 


naanites, were given to visible idolatries. | 


[t shouid be observed, however, that 


Misshapenas- anthropomorphic images 
nae 
Moe a eee were MOL popular. Images 


nicia. there were in abtindance; 
but they were mostly symbolieal, and 
carved as little as possible in similitude 
to the human form. The Pheenician 
gods were double-headed, or winged, or 
dwarfish, or hermaphroditie, or, in some 


Gite, particular, monstrous, We have 


the dorms Gf the deity. 


Ae matter (Or ssacriice,. animals 
Wete imostly ‘cinpleved, ‘lhe male 


GUmestic animals gas preferred ; and of 


l these the Gk was Of oteatest feputation, 


Sometimes wild stags were 
Theory of ani- 
offered, but generally the maland human 
he : sacrifices. 
victim was selected from 
the flock or herd, “The minor offerings 
were birds of ITtlits- of 
ihe-earth. “lhe Phteni- 
elas. sere less  prene 
to human sacrifice than 
were the other Canaan- 
Human 
were sometimes offered, 


ites. beings 
but it was generally done 
by tie ution, of ihe 
Slate, as AllLaAct Of @rent 
solemnity and in times 
of national distress, In 
Stich cases’ the Wictinis were selected 
on the same principles as among the 
Other Semitic ine one chosen 
MMists be pire, miccent, It mist pea 
gift of native blood, not an alien. For 
these reasons ehildren were generally 
Valen, aid sice wie best were preferred, 
the choiee usually fell on the firstborn of 
the household. dhe setise of the thing 
was the same as that which demanded 
the gift and spoliation of virgins as a 
tine acceptable tO Astarte, at the time 
of the annual festival to that divinity in 
the sacred groves. At length the notion 
of viearious sacrifice supervened, and 
the human victim was substituted with 
some other offering. It was reckoned 
sufficient, particularly in the ceremonial 
of the Byblians, that the woman who 
was to be offered should eut off her hair 
and dévote it to Adon or Chusarthis. 


PHOENICIAN 


HOUSE- 
HOLD IMAGE, 


GAGES: 
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Religion among the Phoenicians held 
the hiehest splace, 
was supreme, he was him- 
self a devotee of the nation- 
al faith. Though he was 


Close affiliation 
of religion with 
the secular pow- 
er. 


Though the king | 


| 


| 


theoretically the owner of all Jands, he ; 


a liberal contributor 
ietiona! altar, “The 
Hercules was among the Tyrians held to 
be the second man in the state. 


must be 


to the | 
high priest of 
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dignitary was generally a kinsman of the 
sovereign, and was the power behind 
tlie throne: Heand the lang were apone 
in purpose. [he cereinonies of relicion 
comstantl, occupied the attention of the 
people: like the other“ Semites sii 
Phoenicians were given to the worship of 
El, and his presence and control among 
human affairs was recognized as the first 


This i principle of religion and state policy. 


CHAPTER CATV .—CYPRIANS, CARTHAGINIANS, 
SYRIANS. 


E have thus followed 
with sufficient aimpli- 
tide the ethiie devel- 
opment of the Phoeni- 


Cians in their mative 
seats along the Syrian 
coast. Besides their 
growth into nationality in this region, 
{heyespread ONL imo Torciam parts, “Wie 


have already spoken of those enterprises 
by which they became the colonizers of 
antiquity. 
tion follow with nicety the spread of the 


Wewmay not im This connec: 


POsiChime race 1nto-All The places 3) leh 
it occupied, but will note a few only of 
the more important. 

One of the first and most celebrated of 
these places was the island of Cyprus. 
nearly 


The Cyprian race Situated midway 


springs froma 

Phoenician orig- 
ne Minor and Syria, it was 
but natural that the Phoenician captains 


should become acquainted with the is- 


Idd “at.a very earls date, aud ssinould | 


establish commercial settlements there- 
Who the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Cyprus were we know as little as in the 
case of other countries and islands. 
The reader must bear in mind that in 
only a few rare and uncertain instances 


in. 


between the coasts of Asia | 


| isted side by side. 


have any islands or coasts of this terra- 
queous sphere been foumd which were 
not already in possession of some human 
tribe. 

Of the places amd extent of ime ean, 
Phoenician settlements i Cy pits we are 
not informed. One thing is 
clear, and that is the early 


Obscurity of 

early race con- 
; : ditions in the 

introduction of the wor- island. 

slitp of -Astarte as the clei disiiing on 
the island: Pere it sas that te m)- 
thology of the Phoenicians touched that of 
The-Cvprian Vente wae 
‘The Pellenes 


revardced Paplios, Oe Of the cities G1 tite 


the Greeks, 
the Greek: “Aplaodite: 


island, as the native place of their god- 
dess of love, Whe namic of (iesiciand 
was associated path that of the divinity 
who was called) Cypria by preeminence, 

There was a time when the population 
of the island was almost exclusively 
tat 1s, oem 


an Carly day, 


Piiceniciai ; 
ities, fe 

however, the Greeks began 
to colonize Cyprus, and the establish- 
ments of the two nations and races ex- 
Indeed, the islawd 
was the principal meeting place of the 
iwo ereat ethnic currents. Many onthe 
Greek legends had their origin here, 


Confluence of 
Greeks and 
Pheenicians in 
Cyprus. 


Tae CANAAN TES ==C PAA S. 


and along this line there was an inter- | or indeed any of the Cyprian cities in 


fusion of the thought and myth and learn-_ 


ing of the two races. Some have held 


HEAD OF VENUS——-FROM A COIN OF PAPHOS, IN 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


that men of the Hellenic race occupied 
(yprds before the tine of the Pheni- 


cians; but the other view is probably | 


correct. At a subsequent period the 
Greeks obtained political supremacy 
Over the island and the Pheenician 
population was subjected. 
the reader may discover the mixed char- 
acter of the Cyprian antiquities. In our 
own day the country has been much 
visited by antiquarians, and their labors 
have been rewarded with great results. 
The mixed character, however, is 
stamped upon nearly all of the Cyprian 
remains. Here the touch is that of the 
Semites, and there the hand of the 
Creel, 

The Phoenician development, ethnic- 
ally considered, was little different in 
Cyprus from that which pre- 
vailed on the Syrian coast. 
Could we have entered 
the towns of Citium or Amathus, Curium 
or Paphos—called anciently Palze—Soli,’ 


Institutions of 
the Cyprians de- 
rived from the 
mother city. 


*The breaking and foaming of two race currents 
in the streets of Soli gave rise to a mixed jargon of 
speech ; hence the English word sofeczsm. 


In these facts | 


the times of the Phoenician ascendency, 
| we should have found a type of the 
civilized life differing but little from 
tat Of the moter cities of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Byblus. It was only after the Greek 
settlements in the island had become 
important that the distinctly Phoenician 
character of the population, and of the 
arts and industries, was modified into 

other forms and types. Governmentally, 
' Cyprus was a monarchy, or kingdom, 
| like those of the parent state. Wehave 
| already noted the fact that kingshipasa 
type of government extended no further 
| west than this meridian; that is, in the 
hands of the Phcenicians. 

It would appear that of all the Phceni- 
cian peoples the Cyprians had the high- 
Gs coucept Olea, “Eine eae. 
ruins of the island furnish velopment ofthe 
specimens of sculpture ee 
which may well be set in competition 
with that of the Greeks. It is difficult 
to know to what an extent this artistic 
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development was the result of the cul- 
ture of the Greeks, and to what extent 
it was native. In some instances the 
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marks of both influences are found on 
the same artistic product. Some of the 
Cyprian sarcophagi the qmest 
in the world—are plainly the result of a 
mixed art, in which the hand was guided 
in “part by ihe skill of the Plrenician 
andl in (part iss? the <celicate 
of the Greek. There was a large artistic 
lite inthe island im dhe: day of its 


among 


augrent prosperity,.and the rélics of thc 
same are scattered abundantly in many 
places. 

he religious culture of the asland 
Was iat at Asigrec, or, a8 tae Greek. 


i BES a a isi 
etna eerie called ther. 7aahredtie. Tlie 


Cyprusforher situation was such as to 
birthplace. 

encourage the develop- 
ment of the worship of Love. The 


beautiful climate and the sea-washed 


shores, the mild skies and warm atmos- 


phere, conduced to the rapid develop- | 
the loss of nationality,came situdes of the 


ment of the sexual powers, and at the 
same time kept off those gloomy and 
austere moods of mind out of which 
sprang the darker ceremonials of Syria 
and the Hast. Cyprits might well be 
regarded as the native place of Love. 
The abundant growth and fruitage of 
the vine, the dove-inhabited groves, the 
easy and prosperous conditions of life, 
all conspired to make the primitive 
islanders the devotees of Astarte. Nor 
Gin that divinity Here exact trom, ter 
worshipers the gross and unnatural ser- 
vices which were rendered to her in the 
elder cities GF syria. 
as her worshipers, grew mild and en- 
chanting under the salubrions skies and 
beautiful landscape of the seagirt island. 
Here was she-so much enthralled tha; 


Ble. also, deavell 


she claimed it for her birthplace—a 
myth which the fanciful Greeks shall 
transmit with their language and song 
to after ages and many races of men. 
Politically, the island of Cyprus was 
in the first place an object of desire to 


GREAT LACES 
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Egypt on the one hand, and to the Meso- 

potamian nations on the other. In the 

Sixt century B.C, mae 

; , 5 Midway ethnical 

sis, the Egyptian Pharaoh, position of the 
e island. 

conquered Cyprus, and 


'made it tributary until the invasion of 


TiStier | 


Cambyses, when the Cyprians revolted 
and went overto Persia. In the loniam 
insurrection the people of the island 
took the side of the Greeks, and after- 
ward suffered for their defection. 2a 
one time, under the leadership of Evag- 
oras, King of Salamis, the islanders 
gaimed a brief independence; bit witli 
the rise of Alexander all the Cypman 
cities joined him, and led their fleets 
im an Untatural steve of their aio ae. 
vie. 

Among the successors of the Macedo- 
nian, Cyprus wae a. dispited™ piize. 


Meanwittle the lems, wih = 5 ee 
c Historical vicis- 


Cyprian race, 
such 


over in numbers 
as to become predominant. 
aspect was that of the introduction of 
Christianity by Paul, and the spread of 
the new faith until no fewer than thir 


the 


Another 


teen bish®prics were planted im 
island. ‘hen came the ascendene, an 
Islam. Cyprus passed under the domin- 
ion of ihe Calighs, and “rempimned. sq 
imtil “the «nie of the Cricides =e ac 
island was given during the Holy Wars 
to Guy of Lusignan. Feudalism was 
introduced and prevailed for several 
centttries. Close relations “were con- 
tracted between the island and the 
Phoenicians, For a dong time the, Tai 
comans were kept at bay. Not until 
1570 did Selim Ii gain by conquest an 
indisputed supremacy. 

Of all the Semitic races, that stock 
which most nearly reached a true his- 
torical supremacy was the Carthagini- 
ans. Carthage was a Phoenician colony. 
The story of the founding is lost in myth 
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and tradition. 
classicalvage, \ ereil sought in humane 
some tO save a part of tite 
Tepitation of {he amcicit 
fival of Rome irom ouliv. 
jon. The story of Pyemalion and Dido 
is as wide as the dissemination of learn- 
ing. The 
husband Sichzeus (more properly 
inele acervas), priest of Mercities, had 
been murdered by Preinalion, cathered 
a company of disafiected noblemen, 
took to ship, and escaped to the iar 
West. lame T1rst at Se iiriis,. icy 
pursued their voyage to the African 


Tradition of the 
colonization of 
Carthage. 


her 


coast, at that poitt where it nist nearly 


approaches sieily. “There the exiles 
landed, purchased as 
mioht be eovered with a bills lide, did 
the trick of cutting the Inde inte thin 


strips, and thus enclosed a tract large 


tmiueh land as 


enough to found a town. 

Doubtless there is in thie faimous trae 
dition a trace of truth. 
Rise of the Car- 


thaginians to 
power. 


determine with: Gertaiiy: 
In event Carthare 
was a Phoenician colony. The “settle- 
ment crew and flowmiehed, ii becante 
It gathered to 


any 


my commercial republic: 


itself wealth and splendor. It became 


a warlike pOgier. The Giirican coast 
was subdued. The Mediterranean 


yielded tothe Cartiaoinian banter, “Ihe 
ciiy Giew 40 be a, parent stave, thous 
It sent out colonies 
In Sietly it estab- 
On the Spanish 
It rose 


itself an offshoot. 
to distant coasts. 
lished tts authority. 
shores it planted settlements. 
to fame, and form season promised ta 
dominate the countries surrounding the 
Mediterranean. 

This i§ mot the place inwinch to re- 
count the historical aspects of Cartha- 
ginian nationality. Carthage was to the 
parent state what Magna Grecia, or Great 


Pheenician princess Gwliose 


Hox little or 
hew much none may ever | 


At the high noon of the ° 
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Greece, was tothe mother Hellas. The 


Carthaginians made a display of politi- 


cal and soeial development. Politica! devel- 


They eshibited tational ese 
Capreities) ancl apriiidos, “bai 


a lareeness of view, aad a breqdih sar 
poliey for which we should Jook in vain 
among any other people of the memitic 
hat they failed ab last wien the 
crisis came to erush down Rome and be- 


ACE. 


come the reigning power in what was 
tesarded As tle cential teoton oi she 
earth, was one of those historieal balanc- 
ings which depend upon the aetion of 
forces too profound for the present pow- 
ers of the human iind. low area, i= 
deed, sould lave been the chance mall 
subsequent history if Hannibal had suc- 
ceeded in erinding his enemy Demears 
his heel! But history knees not 77, 
and might have becn is a form of words 
unwritten in her book of phrases. 

The Carthaginian constitution was 
aristocratical in its bottom principles. 
True, we do not elearly understand tts 
provisions. Aristotle, in ee. 
his Look of Politics, aswell constitution ; 
os Pols bis, Win ele pos, a 
and other IRoman 2ithore lds thiociie. 
side clante and prejudiced light into tie 


question of the civil organization of Car- 


thage. We know so much as this, that 
there were two chief macistrates, called 
in their native tone@ue, Sager, OT, as 


jour language wiites 1b, @iiictes, “who 


eorresponded to the Roman consuls. 
Some have likened them to the two 
kings of the Spartans. 

The important part of the constitution 
was its popular, of democratic, character. 
The sutietes were elected statedly, atc 
general election at which 
tie. people | Were voters: 
The suffrage was not, in- 
deed, universal, but was limited by 
wealth and birth and personal merit. 


Right of suf- 
frage; alleged 
corruption of 
society. 
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Whe siiretes held office for one year, bit) 


might be reélected. There was a senate 
composed of Carthaginian nobles, war- 
riors, and priests; but whether or not it 


was divided into two houses has not 


been determined. 
the whole, was not unlike that of the 
Romans, to which it was second only in 
strength and efficiency. 

It is claimed by the Roman historians 


The organization, on | 
| a hundred and four members, generally 


Bodies of commissioners called pextarch- 
ies selected! ird6im the principal tamales, 
beeame very powerful in 

Evolution and 


influencing influence of the 


limiting and 
pentarchies. 


the constituted authorities. 
The Carthaginian council, consisting of 


conformed to the will of the pentarchies, 


| The latter came at length to be the chiel 


force in the state. Wielding popular 
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CARTHAGINIAN GENERAL BEFORE THE SOPHETIM.—Drawn by W. J. Morgan. 


and philoscphers that the administra- 
tieneet Carthave was corrupt, and that 
bribery was universally practiced in the 
elections. If so, it were no more than 
might be witnessed in Rome herself, and 
in nearly all other nations having a 
popular or half-popular form of govern- 
ment. 

In course of time a popular body grew 
up in Carthage resembling the Plebs, or 
Commons, of Rome. Officers were chosen 
P@mtepresenl ets clement in the state. 


opinion, they were able to put up and 
put down the greatest civil and military 
leaders of the age. 

As colonists, as a people, as a nation, 
the Carthaginians retained the religion 
of the parent state. Like 
All thevotlter semites tacy 
were profoundly religious. 
Indeed, it were hard to distinguish in 
the case of any of these peoples between 
the secular and the religious life. The 
priest and the civil officer held nearly 


Religious char- 
acter of the peo- 
ple; the priest- 
hood. 
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identical relations to the people whose 
life they influenced and directed. Among 
the Carthaginians, indeed, there was no 
order of priests as distinguished from 
the other otficers of the republic. “There 
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the ceremonial and theory of the ancient 
faith were better preserved than in the 
island of Cyprus. The cruel and bloody 
aspects of Phoenician worship were re- 
duplicated among the Carthaginians. 


was no Levitical gild or other family 
right in the matter of reliciotis honors. 
Vet there were men set. apart to attend 
professionally to the ceremonies of the 
national religion, 

This was the imported religion of the 
old Phoenician cities. We may believe 
it true that on this far-off African coast 


Ay 
y 


GROVES OF BAAL ATTACKED BY HOSTILE TRIBES, 


ES 


They had their sacred groves, their high 
places, and theiridols. Baal ancient faith re- 
produced in Car- 
thage; human 
sacrifices. 


was worshiped, and was 
considered by the Greeks 
and Romans as identical with their Cro- 
fos, or Saturn. He was the god of the 
stim and of fire. !f we may believe the 
contemporaneous accounts of the Latin 
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authors, the practice of human sacrifice | 
was prevalent. here was a great efigy 
of metal, having arms and hands and 
fingers of iron so constructed that chil- 
dren and other offerings thrown into the 
extended palms were eniolded ant cast 
into the breast of the image, 
burned a fiery furnace. 

The story of human offerings to this | 
grim idol is among the most revolting 
of all the horrors done in 
ihe Mame of rélicion. in 
Carthage, Astarte also was 
worshiped as the goddess of procreation 
aud bitth. “Chere also Ammon “Fas 
adored, and WNlelkarth, 
Pheenician Hercules, 
funeral pyres were kindled and eagles 
released for flight, typical of the fabled 
phoenix rising from the focus of the sun- 
fame. Ihese tites aid ceremonies were 
practiced not only in Carthage, but also 
in hersecondary colonies. Human sacri- 
fices were Ollered in nearly every place 
wihtere she established her settlements 
and built her temples. As far west as 
Gades, the modern Cadiz, the altars of 
Baal smoked with the consuming flames 
that wrapped and devoured the bodies of 
human beings. 

Of Carthaginian literature not much 
is known. The implacable hostility of 
Rome carried down the cul- 


where 


Worship of As- 
tarte and Baal 
in the West. 


the ancient 
in whose honor 


Obliteration of 


Carthaginian A 1 
eecicencns, we oF tile people with the 
ulation. people themselves.  Let- 


ters, however, were cultivated, and the 
inscriptions furnish us with some of the 
most elegant work done anywhere in the 
world by Semitic hands. Historians 
have been for good reasons disposed to 
deplore the destruction of the records of 
Carthage, containing as they did the 
annals of one of the strongest peoples 
who rose and flourished in the millenium 
Preceding Our era, 

siincte: is, petMapeeie case Of a more 
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complete obliteration of a race than that 
erorded im the destruction. of Cariha- 
ginian nationality. Rome spared noth- 
Here perience with the Cartha- 
extending over 


ing. 
wo. or three 
had led ier todread: them 
more than she dreaded any other people 
whe Opposed Mer progress. After the 
conquest she took pains to colonize the 


ginians, 
centuries, 
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ai 
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African coast with people of her own 
stock. Africa was Romanized, and with 
tWistact began that lone serics of etlinic 
changes which have left as their residue 
the “unions of the present day. In 
the modern race or races inhabiting 
this part of Worth Africa we may not 
discOVera trace of Caviiiacimian descent. 
Indeed, a careful analysis of the people 
now inhabiting the country would show 
elements of almost all the prevailing 
bloods round about the Mediterranean 
except that one blood which flowed in the 
veins of Hamilcar and Hannibal. 
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The Roman population which sup- 
planted the Carthaginian in this part of 
the African coast contin- 
ued predominant until the 
age of the Vandal con- 
guest. This happened im the first halt 
Of the mith century. «A ltndired yrs 
later the country was recovered by the 

The Vandal pop- 
remained, and was 


Origin and de- 
scent of the 
modern Tunis- 
jians. 


sword of Belisarius. 
ulation, however, 
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well as the Tripolitan provinces. Out 
of this melange of nations and races 
has sprung the modern Tunisian popu- 
lation. It is a composite race in which 
Semitic elements have again prevailed, 
but are intermixed with an older Aryan 
stock and with the ‘Turcomans, who 
since the sixteenth century have held 
political sway in the country. 

The consideration of the Hebraic 
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amalgamated with the Roman elements 
and with the Berbers, who already be- 
gan to assert themselves as far north as 
the coast. Then came the Moham- 
medan conquest. By this agency an- 
Other Semitic race was laid o¥er the 
Aryan elements which had predomi- 
nated for more than eight centuries. 

Im the eleventh century the Pedeuin 
Arabs, of Upper Egypt, rolled in a vast 
wave westward, overwhelming Tunis as 


division of the Semitic race may prop- 
erly conclude with some 
account of the Neo-Syrian 
population now occupying 
the countries once held by the Hebrews, 
the Canaanites, and the Phoenicians. 
The name Syria is applied in modern 
geography to the country lying  be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Mediter- 
ranean. Within this region we may 
say that Semitism is still predominant. 


Semitism still 
preponderates 
in Syrian coun- 
tries. 


ITE 


The peculiarity of the situation is that 
the Aramaic stock has pressed upon the 
Hebraic from the north and east to the 
Exiemr Of Teplacime it 1m most of its 
ancient seats. 

In order to understand the ethnic con- 
dition of Syria, we must glance for a 
moment at the historical vicissitudes | 
through which the country 
has passed since the as- 
cCengemcy of tie Hebraic 
Uibere “are at the present 


Ethnic genesis 
of the modern 
or Neo-Syrians. 


kingdoms. 


CANAANITE 
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that the descendent race is to any con- 
siderable degree a reproduction of the 
ancients. $0 many influences, ethnical, 
national, and religious, have passed 
over Syria that it is difficult to discover 
in any of the present peoples the lineal 


| descendants of the Canaanitish races. 


The reader will readily recall the 
long-continued contest be- 
tween the Assyrians and 
the Egyptians for the pos- 
session of Palestine and the Mediter- 


Placement and 
replacement of 
populations 

in the country. 
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time about two million of people within 
the limitsof Syria. These are referable 
ethnically, socially, and religiously to 
several different origins. In the first 
place; the Cheta, of Hittites, of antiq- 
uity have continued for more than two 
thousand years to occupy by their de- 
scendants the country of their ancient 
choice. It could not be said, however, 


ranean coast. For many centuries the 
Pheenician kingdoms and the Hebrew 
state withstood these encroachments. 
The latter yielded at length to the 
| powerful armies of the East, and He- 
| braic nationality ended with conquest and 
transportation. It was a part of the 
policy of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
kings to transfer colonies from Mesopo- 
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tamia into the outlying countries which | 


ihe; had conquered. “This policy ava 
adopted with Israel and Judah. At the 
same time thatthe Jews atid Samar. 
fans were poime away captivesio the 
Euphrates, large bodies of Babylonians 
and Assyrians were transferred into 
Syria. 

This policy and practice brought an 
Aramaic population into the countries 
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our era there was a Parthian invasion of 
but its effects were little 
noticeable on the population. Under 
Roman sway the province of Palestina, 
or Judaa, became one of the most de- 
sirable of the empire. Antioch was the 
capital. A degree of civilization was 
reached which Israel had never attained. 
The culture of Antioch, which rose to 
be the third city of the empire, was 


Palestine ; 


ANTIOCH, 


occupied before by the Hebraic nations. 
Invasions by the There was thus injected 
fae aa auto Whee uimie lite outta 
mans. a large element of north- 

blood. if e view the 
tities Of jidah, Samaria, Pircenicia, and 
Damascus at any time after the end of 
the Hebrew captivity and before the 
ascendency of Rome, we shall find al- 
ready a large admixture of Hebraic and 
Aramaic elements. 


ern Semitic 


the country. About forty years before 


It was in this con- | 
dition that Rome found and conquered | 


occupation. 


proverbial throughout the civilized 
world. 

The Roman ascendency, lowever, 1m 
the Hebraic countries was in the nature 
of a political and military 
The existing 
populations were not much 
disturbed by the presence of the impe- 
rial government in their cities. It was 
not the policy of Rome in her age of 
conquest to persecute, distract, and toss 
about the peoples whom she conquered. 


On the contrary, she sought as far as 


Provincial policy 
ofthe Romans. 
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practicable to preserve the ethnic status 
7 Quo. 
her Syrian populations, dividing the 


° . Lad 
countries between the Euphrates and | ouins, and the sendentary, 
or City Arabs, of the more 
civilized class, were distributed through 


the Mediterranean into nine districts, or 
administrative capitals. 

Mhe wrst of these was Syria, of 
the Euphrates, having for its capital 
Hierapolis. The second was that 
Coele-Syria, which had 
Antioch for its capital. 
The third was called 
Syria Salutaris, with Apamea, on 
tie Orontes, 1s its capital town. The 
fourth was Phoenice Maratima, hav- 
ime ivre=ds its center. The nith 
was Pioenice ad Libanum, with its 


Districts and 
capital towns 
of Palestina. 


capital Emesa. This included the 
ancient districts of Damascus and 
Palmyra. Then followed the three 
dismictsect Falestitia Proper. “Phe 
ninth region was Arabia, with Bos- 
tia for its capital; but this district 
belongs to another branch of the 
Semitic family. 

Roman authority in this part of 
the world iclded first, in the begin 
iit Ormtie seventh century, to Per 
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cendency in Syria that the two classes of 


This policy she pursued with | Arabs, namely, the nomads, known Ly 


their modern name of Bed- picicicn of pop- 


ulation into 
Bedouins and 
City Arabs. 


Race ageres- sian aggression. A lit- 
sions after the ae 
Roman ascend- ie later Sy Yia was 


ency. under the dominion of 


the Byzantine emperors, and then 
fell under the Mohaminedan con- 
gitest.. "The wraps divided the coun- 


try for governmental purposes in the 


Meninier Of the Romans. ‘To a cér- 


tain extent an Arabian population 
was introduced, but not to the dis- 
placement of existing peoples. The 
Islamite status was preserved until the 
time of the Crusades, when the rough 
warriors of the West bore down upon 
the East and effected a lodgment in the 
heart of what had been the Hebraic 
division of the world. 

It was in the time of the Arabian as. 


BEDOUIN TYPE, 
Drawn by George Logmaar. 


Palestine ang tar £0 te casi, ~The 
Bedouins in particular scattered them- 
selves through the country and became 
ever afterwards a large element in the 
aggregate population of Syria. Here- 
after we shall speak of them more at 
length. Measurably independent of 
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governmental control, they devote them- 
selves to their flocks of sheep and goats, 
live a half-wild life, cultivate robbery as 
an att, iby irem place to place em “their 
camels, and subsist upon the products of 
the more industrious and honest peasants. 
They keep themselves to the inland dis- 
tricts away from the coast. 


tribe of the Bedouins is estimated to. 


number at the present time three hun- 
dred thousand, spreading itself in numer- 
ous bands from Arabia to the Euphrates. 


Finally, we must take into considera. | 


tion the Turkish conquest and occupation 


Ascendenciesof Of Syria. This country was | 


Turcomans and 
Christians in Sy- 
ria. 


the end of their progress 
io thexsouthwest. Betore 
the Crusades the Turcomans had gained 


a. Sinole | 


a political ascendency in Palestine, es- | 


tablishing themselves over the Arabic 
and older populations in a reign of half- 
savage authority. This element has con- 
tinued to the present time to be a pow- 
erful, 1f mot predominant, part of the 


ethnic life of Palestine and the surround- | 


ing regions. “(he Turcomans and the 
Arabs deres in upholdiie Islam as 2 
common faith; but in other respects 
they are strongly discriminated. 
Meanwhile, the Christian civilization 
of the West has found a lodgment in 
various parts, bringing with it an 
element of population. The old native 


Syrian tribes preserved their existence in | 


many sects and organizations. 
these may be mentioned the Nosairians 
and the Druses, both of which have their 
ethnic origins deep down in an ancient 
population. This is true also of the 
Jews, who are found in considerable 
stremeth im all the lareer Centers or 
Syria. These have not preserved their 
local Gxistence in the country, bit -are 
immigrants and colonists from Europe. 
As for the Christians, they are for the 
most part Greek Catholics, under the 


Among | 


cla 
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authority of the Patriarchs of Antioch 


| and Jerusalem. 


The traveler through Syria 1s soon 


jable to imform himselt or the cenenal 


ethmic character of the pep- 
Modern Jerusa- 


Jerusalem itself fur- 1em an epitome 
nishes a sort of epitome of eels: 
all. The Holy City contains within its 
walls nearly all the diverse elements of 
the East. In the Moslem quarter one 
may discover the Arabic and Turcoman 
populations in full possession. The Jew- 
ish quarter furnishes the best imuodena 
example of the ancient cllaracter ar ie 
Semiticrace. In the Armenian quarter 
are found Asiatic and European peoples, 
who are generally Greek Catholics and or- 
thodox Armenians. Inthe Latin quarter 
the Roman Catholic elements are aggre- 
gated around their priests and monks, 


| who are for the most part Jesuits and 


Franciscan brothers. Outside of the 
city the wayiarer may Gxpect To qa 
the acquaintance of the Bedouins, who 
constitute one of the most picturesque, 
and at the same time most disagreeable, 
elements of Eastern population. 

A considerable treatise might not ex- 
hattst the subject of Syriac literature, Tt 
might be expected, a /rzor7, Rise of Syriac 
that letters would’ met be. 9 a 
Neclected In acount wild =e 
such antecedents. We should not, how- 
ever, expect of any Semitic populations 
s0 sittiated the vast. Itterary emlorescemce 
which matks the imtellectial life of the 
Aryan peoples, both ancient and modern. 
There: would also be in the case of the 
Syrians an antecedent expectation of a 
strongly religious cast in their lterature. 
Syriac letters began to be cultivated with 
the versions of the Bible, which were 
made into the literary language between 
the second, and) fourth centuries: sla 
this followed a large body of controver- 
sial writings, in which the Church fathers 
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of Antioch and other Syrian cities en- 
tered with spirit into the theological dis- 
putes of the early Christian Church. 

In the tith contin, Persian “sclioels 
were established at Edessa, and for a 
while gave direction to literary culture. 
Nearly all the authors, however, con- 
tinued to be fathers of the Church, and 
this was the type of culture at the time 
of the Mohammedan conquest. Koranic 
literature then began to compete with 
the Christian, and at length triumphed 
over it, but not to the extent of exter- 
mination. ‘The Nestorians have culti- 
vated letters from the Middle Ages, but 
have never been able to emancipate 
Syriac thought from the confines of theo- 
logical disputation. 

We have thus considered somewhat 
at length the different branches of the 
Hebraic race. We have seen the orig- 
inals of these divisions 
of mankind pushing out 
from the central and lower 
Euphrates across the Syrian desert to 
the countries bordering on the Eastern 
Mediterranean. These movements be- 
longed to a period far anterior to the 


Synopsis of the 
Hebraic evolu- 
tion. 
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beginnings of formal history. The out- 
going tribes were, first of all, those 
Canaanitish peoples of whom we have 
gained our principal information from 
the writings of the Hebrews. After- 
wards came the Hebrews themselves and 
the Phcenicians. We have watched the 
historical and ethnical development of 
these divisions of mankind, and have 
noted the degree of importance which 
they attained among ancient peoples. 
We have seen the westward progress of 
this branch of the Semiutes as far as 
Carthage, the inner shores of Spain, and 
the outer coasts of Western Europe. 
We have marked the political crisis of 
the Semitic Vacein. the case ol the Car 
thaginians. We have glanced in turn 
at the modern descendants of this He- 
braic division of men, finding only as 
the present representatives of {le ancient 
tace the Hebréws and the Neo-Syrians 
—the former dispersed among the na- 
tions; and the latter, though still possess- 
ing a country, yet presenting no distinc- 
tive ethnic type upon which to place the 
expectation of a future development into 
the higher forms of civilization. 
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